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9 denale the eise of Crecodilopalir.| Obs 
ons an Menchia,.. and. the ,autient 
Palemais, of Hermes #6e ruins of: nohich are 
bY” Jar claus g-pwith the fai gf abe negli 
Au ing country. | Remarks, au Girga, be 
. ee af Dpher, Egyptigth W gut, 
8 5 Sands ig the zoe. 1; The fat tem- 
fk Ft, hrt, into, which fingers, and mufir 
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LEAVE we deen of Achmim, and 


the ſerpent Ha 


and let us croſs the Nile, 


ey OL. II. | T * B 0 where 
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2 7 al FE T . AER. $57 = 
ere lac deute bonn of Spun 


58 e ache „Frocgeding welt- 
- ard 90 fing 8. SP bps 2 5 monaſteries, | at 
* entrance, Out e—deſert;”” Their churches 


are ornamented by C Goriathian;eoturans, Fic 
a” crols in the „Keuter of. the capital, an 


ra 3.4. 


paved with, red granize,; in Se pumerous | 
hier oglyphics are Gy heir arehi- 


A See 8e ep, of taſte}; — * 


Anger 19 7 8 vg over 875 $a 
| that Sides: the. WY ch in 1 Kage. the: leite 
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tant * * the 2 5 5 205 5 Pieke places it 


near Aphroditgpalis, « or the city; of Venus. 
Turing to the. Youth. £2 t. we "croſs. a 
plain ſhaded. by various trees, abounding in 
corn, and « interſeRed by, riyulets.... This 
leads to the little toyn of Menchia, which 
has 4 Hg moſque, and A, conſiderable mar: 
ket... The Bazars are provided with. comp 
modities of. all Tal and A of 


wheat 3 18 to be had! he SITION much 


t9) Pioterty/iff'g. This is a fecond city of t ale ak 
| 15 e r near u. gg nas was Better: known os 
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this country, matle from Wheat ſteeped two 
days in water, dried afterwards in the ſun, 
and then boiled to the thicknels of a jelly: 
thus prepared it is Falled Elneda, dew, and 


is melting. ſweet) and very nutritive. ye” 
this kind of conſerve, dried in an oven, 


would kee p at ſea, it e be "ef 5285 uſe 


OY 40,2 . 3 
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lumiis are ſeen. ' Acre are is' a quay, 88 
fide” the river, and a projectini g "mole pre- 
ſerves the veſſels from the winds and waves. 
Theſe ruins, and ancient Works, recal to 
mind the great Ptolemais which Strabo com- 
pares to Memphis for extent and popula- 
tion {=}. Ptolemy names it Ptolemais of 
| Hermes, becauſe Mercury the e 
| deity was worſhipped there (a). 

Now, while the wind is driving us ſouth- 
ward, let us look before us to the rocks 
which riſe on the eaſtern coaſt, and we ſhall 
perceive the ſmall convent Der Hadid, ſitu- 
ated in the midſt of the deſert, ſurrounded 


by Pein lifts and caverns which the zeal yy 


0 sts, k 18 heh ) Pickem Is 
5 22 of 
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of ebe prpitingahriſhians 1 lian 
| ; Can, there bea, more. frighttu 


* 27 
dernefs , near ig enchanting a country.? 
On one : fide pothing can be e but 2 05 

| ſands and parched mountains, from w W 
the reverberated, heat o of the ſun 1 17 [298 
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: Ing. Turn to the other, and we. th there, ad- 
mire the copious treaſures f ahundage 6 


l V4 


The Dourras with reedy; leaf and beelling 
ears, ſhoots un its vigorous, alk ; che ws 8 


144 ” 


ing corn is ready for the: fickle ; 3 vaſt . 
of. fugar-canes and flax. flouriſh, beſide, ca q 
| other; the rednels. of the date tree betokens g 
ripeneſs,» the, palm of 150 Thehais, ſpreas 
its fan leayes,; Fig the, | garden, melon grows 
pendant over river banks. Such i 18 the 
aſpect of theſe babes o ns and . is che be- 
| ginning, of December. , i l gl 
Me are drawing bear to the, port o of G Girp: 1 
the capital. of, Upper, pe | This ity, Is, 2 
bag n - cir qui „ Contains ſeveral - 


bot moſques, . 'baſurs,, and ED but no, mar- . 
ble buildings; ; well, cultivated. gardens. furs 
round it 3,2 Bey i 1s the  governar, . whoſe fol- 
diers commit innumerable oppreſſions, E he | 
Copts are not allowed to have a church here, 
but are W to an keligious 
1 „„ duties 
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jt Nile. Sings drr 6: arge at a Al 
ibn f "edifice es; but” appears | "to be a a 2 
built town, "for it is hot mme mn at tiöted "by, K 
bulfeda. 235 11 ee ee 1 b HL 
1 Nel ür boa, WT eaſtwa d, G8 en 
f e ait 0 f Abydus, 8 de ee 
fires a COPE ET "tem le, in honour of 
Vfiris,' the only ohe i Egypt into Which 
muihcians aba fingers Were Aellecl "etrante. 
: ek to a 4 v village, under” the reign” Bor 
/ git 15 5 kid Toth at preſent” 2 ins o of 
ep ryihs, . ithout inhabltaßts, but t. 
tlie el "of theſe” ruins We THY fin the 
1 er tioned te emple e Baur by” Ht mall 


des J. eee een re * Aid 


= 8 45 Its. A * L {hs >. : 
he entrance is under a Ported ty feet 
high, ſupported by two rows. of large Co- 
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Tüins. In this maſſy marble "Bu a "nd 
5 'bieroglyphi CS with blen 8 Bs 15 
ve diſcover the work of the "ancient- Eee 


l 0 uin 
00 Bepond i- 18 a reryple, * three Hundred 


ect in fas nd one "Rundred' and” forty 


PLL Wale . 
ve. wide hy At'the entfande is an immenſe 
PIEY 78. edel Guang, 7441111932 A 
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11 CONLAL ing n. 1 
| Gxty feet high, and nineteen. in circumfe- 
1d, each twelve 
feet aſunder,... The, enormgus ſtones of; the 
cieling are ſo perfectly joined, and inſerted 


one in the other, as to appear, to the eye, 


one ſole marble.ſlab, one hundred and, twenr 


ty- ſix feet in length, and ſixty-ſix in breadth. 
The walls are loaded with innumerable hie- 
roglyphics, among which are a multitude of 

animals, birds, and human figures wearing 


pointed caps /c/, with a piece of pendant ſtuff 


behind, and cloathed in open rohes which do 
not deſcend below / the waiſt!. The ruden 


of the ſe (peaks antiquity, and art in 
its infancy. The forms, attitudes, and rer 
portions arg all bad. Among, theſe yarious 
groups, We perceive women ſuckling their 
children, and men preſenting offerings to 
them. The traveller, likewiſe, recognizes. 
among the deſigns engraved on the marble, 
the diyinities of India. M., Cheyalier, Go- 
vernor . Changert nagore, who, lived; thirty | 


years, in the Eaſt, where he rendered very 


eſſential ſervice, to his country, examined 
this antient monument very. carefully, en 


le) Theſe caps are ill worn by "he Dayptian priefi 
an * 5 hi 
18 
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ods Sp a Ob, aer babsi en rr 
they are repreferted in arg ctr 


— Fwete thüt (Aeon En fee 
ed it müght decide the antihultyi6F theirs! 
fol 0: C, b rig ut 
-Y {he File er ör ie RA KIM k. che 
great door, whith" Raids 46 Aff äpatunent 
forty-He feet long and tentyrtwo. Wiles 
Six” Acſtare pillars ſupport the Ciclings asd 
four doors, at the vorffels, fend to fur ther 
cines, 10 ten, Heese the Heaps"6f- | 
rubbiſh forbid dll” entfante? Te Haft Halls 
ſixty-four feet long; and tWehty Hor Wide, 
onlints ſtair-caſts' Lende to e ſübter ra 
ned parts of this grund edifictr THe KEBGZC 
ſeärchiug for Hidden” treafüte, Ave Heßüf 
earth and ruins 66 each öther? In Hes 
pitt ume fr it ws pofftble to penetrates, 
we'find fulptures and ftielo ly pffesRinitar 
to hoſt Above ground rhe" natives afferk 
the apartinems are the“ faite ad tfiat Wie 
deptm of ie Gitfins Below tel Lerch equals" 
their Rkigirt⸗ At eee eee 
to far klo, ftrele bas 367; * intecked, 
Fre | 0 * in 
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Nair-cale Jeads. to the Jomnumit ff the bulld- 
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it will tand! for ages, unleſs purpoſely de- 
ſtroyecl. The coloſſal Aghres, the beada. f; = 
which ſerve as ornaments to the ,capitals,of, 


. ET BK KS, 
= e ie ergn ger. 

222 | ; i —— 700 
Up on hp ſides oß the toms; 
le, ſewe as, Vater ſpouts. very ſingular 


ing; it is formed, by the ſtages: heing inſerted : 
in the wall, from which they project; fix, 

feet; ſo that, being only ſuſtained ate 
ſide, they appear ſu in 
ther the Walls, e eee this. 


edifice; are injured by time 31. and, dig: not a 
the hieroglyphics, high are dt 


ny placęs, , ſhew- ee It Would 
ſeem as if newly built. Such, i ſolidity, 


the: columns, are in baſſo relievo; but, all 


the remaining hieroglyphiaa within the tem 
Ple are cut into the ſtone. 111163904, 69131 


On the left af this great building chere is , 


1 ſmaller ont, 2at; the farther qud of Which 


ſtands a Kind Ofgraltar. 94 This appears to 


b have: been the ſanutuary f the temple f 


Oſiris. I obſerved before, Sir that entr ance, 


was fothidden te ſingers and dancers, Phe; 


Egyptian prieſts en Tien” vowels; to 
an . each 


ON: * * r. e 


;"the ſucceſve tones at n 


„This. e dome an che reaſon they 
| Ne 1t's mn ' fromthe 


debted — of Heir — 3 
Which was ſo "muſical, and perfectiyt ac 
ante, das tHat a diſcourſe, well delivered, 
Was a pleaſing tecitative. Pitceinzꝰ Gluck, 
and Sarchins, have taught ub to admire" the 
Skating vones of dhe. French language? by 
| theirs learned and harmonious modulation; 
what then would theythave done wath theſe 
ancient tonguts ? Let us no longer be aſto- 
niſhed ata the marvellous" effects which are 
related concerning the mufic of the Greckg; 
for they poſſeſſed alłuheitreaſures of melody, 
Alkthe riches of an imitative language, and 
poke, cat once, to the car, the underſtand- 
ing wand the heart rd i no time to- quit 
5 Ru 004 Prorkrch." Di NU. . %⏑¹⏑ 
214 * We remember no ſuch paſfagez hade © Night see cn wi fg 
113 ee webe. *. | 
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the -atitique ,-temple of If. 
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which; according to Strabo, there dc fo 
reſt of the eee, Apollo, 
e Abate RI 4 a6 130 e E x copilot 
The Turkiſh . govern e ee to! 
Syene is by no means well eſtabliſhed; moſt 


of th lands: are poſſeſſed by? independent 


| eee 


to the eaſt of Girga, pay no tribute, but 


often embrace their cauſe, and furniſh them 


with arms to: re-enter Grand Cairo 1195s 
The iſland of Doum is not far diſtant from 


Girga fe, and above ſtands the port of 'Bar- 
dis, a ſmall town dependent on the Grand 
Sheik. The igovernment of this prince iss 


very extenſive, and his uſual reſidence i is 
Farchout, beſide which runs an arm of the 


Nile. He! owns a vaſt incloſure here, int! 


which are planted palms, dates, vines, os? 


range trees, acacia, nabech, and the Arabian! 


jaſon. 4.3 Tufts of; bafl-anciclufters;'of 


trecg, Which, though,,planted © 


: 1 Il A4 * 
vg ive. to, the. 
2 e bs, gi W lane * 
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Sat a n t, „ icd gg e 


5 5 1 et Pape r ame which, Fi 
fag levee palm tree. es 


inmates here and there 
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without either. deſign or taſte, afford FR 
| delightful. ſhades. Were nature and art com- 
bined, charming gardens might be formed, 
ata ſmall expence; for this happy lima 
poſſeſſes a fruitful ſoil, t in abend 
the eee ub: 
maſt; ſerenk e dee 
11 The village; of B. | lia 12: 
on the Grand Sheik 8d. tu | 
two canals, which render it a moſt en 
ahle abode. Facing it are ſome hamlets, in- 
habited by Arabs, whoiinfeſt the river with 
their piracies, eſpecially during night. Paf- 
| ſing the arm of the Nile which) goes to Far- 


chout, ve come to Badjo ra hence: we 
ſte an agreeable: iſland, and have a diſtant 


proſpect of the village of Attarif. The town 
of Hau; built bn an eminence, , overlooks the 
country tothe weſt; and hides the a. 
dear Parva . the little city of Jupi- 
ter. The Egyptians had ſecured this city- 
from the inundation by their labours, Which 
advantage Hau likæwiſe enjoys. It riſes like 
an iſland, While be pn ar- HYNES: 
- 4070 ib me J. Pi, Weng acl plats 


Parva, between Abydus and Tentyra, on a height, a 
ſituation which * ene Hay. 
with 
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wich deuter. The inhabitants e Badjourd! 
and che e hamlets, "inter ik 
dead chere. 0 erhlt Ju ny AU WS RW, 4 - 
ds Nite; heir the villages of Ca ſr” an 


which Abulfeda gives the following d eſcrip- 


be ane 4 "day's journey ſouth of 


on che eäſt fide of the river. Thie 

uring country abounds in corn and 
trees, A great number of cart 
* -iveflels are made there, and diſperſe « 


Wh 


tes > 


i”; 


«the reſt of Egypt /g). Since the time f 


Abulfeda, the town of Cafr” has Toft [the 
gteateſt part of its trade and inhabitants, 
and is now 6 village of fin Fl in Shy: ja 
nos an i SOURS , 1922; oi Le 
The weſtern FO the Nile, better; peb⸗ 
„ affords a more ſmiling proſpect, of Gate 
woes groves; daum, diſperſed around che ho uſes, 
nich plains 8 of wheat, arid” Paltutage  OYGAR 
by flocks. The fall” = wn' of Deridera | 
contains nothing remarkab büt about 4 
jeaguc to the weſt are th l "of the 
ancient e N ene, of . and 
icke (40 Abulids, Deſeripticni6f Egypt. 
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2 | 72 Ti n a ſy rr are 
o angient, — worthy, 925 admiratiog. 
The largeſt only ek hundred feet longs, wy 
one 757875 d, forty in, breadth, ig. 
pounded by a9 double, Frize, It is divided f ine 
bl rr, Jofyy apartments, ſupported by = 
large columns, which, have a; ſquare. Gone 
for for tbe, capital, on., which is ſculptured 
the head, of Is.) Pet TE nem 
N partments,, He the, W LEE 
gures, ſtand at, the , outward..angles,. and;ten 
flights ts of ſteps. lead, te Hen ſummgit ol, the 
n a g Md won z bur 
5 The ſecond, n on abe Fig 
{ma maller r Thee 19:24 
undi. and..the., te,, AFF 
| are ſtons,, ETVES.; AS, « 
which ſppport the roof. Oprche Aer 
rious, rows. of figures, of mens, birds, and. 
animals, are. ſeulppured Web hiergglx 
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phics were the hiſtory of the times. Could 
We read them, we ſhould probably know 
whether theſe were temple dedicated to Iſis 
or Venus. The ſame ſolidity may be re: 
marked here as in thoſe of APO: but leſs 
* 1 ys 
1 and magnificence. e s 
Before I conclude my letter, 1 will quote 
what Strabo fays concerning the averſion in 
which the Tentyrites held the ren 
reptile revered in many other cities. The 
inhabitants of: Tentyra abhor the croco- 
« dile, and wage continual war againſt him, 
as the moſt dangerous of animals. Other 
, men, thinking him the moſt. pernicious, 
« avoid him; the Tentyrites, on the con- 
* trary, eagerly hunt for and kill him, 
« wherever they can find him. The Pfylli 
4 of Cyrene are known to poſſeſs a certain 
power over ſerpents, and it is commonly 
„ thought the Tentyrites are 8 with 
ie the like virtue over croco They 
9955 © plunge and ſwim . —— er the 
„middle of the Nile, without receiving 
„harm. During the ſhows exhibited at 
* Rome, ſeveral crocodiles were put into a 
cc baſon, an. one lide of which was an open- 
1 cc ing | 
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n ing for them to ſwim out. Into this ba- 
„ ſon the Tentyrites threw. hemfelves a 
% mong theſe monſters, to ad drew them 
5 forth in a net. After expoſing*thein” o 
be ſeen by, the Roman people, they oncn 
« more intrepidly ſeized: and brought them 
<back (i). A fact thus atteſted by a ju- 
dicious hiſtorian, who was himſelf an eye 
witneſs, cannot · be doubted⸗ Dol not the 
natives of the Caribbe iſlands; armed only 
with a knife, advantageouſly. combat the 
ſhark, one of the moſt. dreadful of ſea mon- 
ſters? There ſtill are found determined men 
in Egypt, who dare attack the crocodile. 
They ſwim towards him, and, as he opens 
his formidable jaws to ſwallow them up, 
they. thruſt in a plank of fir, to which a 
rope is tied. The crocodile, by cloſing his 
jaws foreibly, indents his ſharp: teeth ſo far 
into the wood as to be unable to draw them 
out; the Egyptian ſwims to ſhore with his 
rope; after which ſeveral men draw on 
ſhore and kill the monſter. This is not 
HO niches (pets et ſhould: the 
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fail in his attempt, he; is inſtant- 
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GIENA, cornros, covs, au 1 RO 
10 | COSSEIR, o THE RED SEA, DE 

| SCRIBED. Ee. | 5 | 
ea: 2 guts, SEE god Ah K hoe oof- 
ion of the trade of the Red 255 Tabours 
of the Ptolemies to protect, and preſent Hate 
of, that trade. Deſcription of the route 
from Giena to Cofferr, a ſmall town and 
' harbour, but with a good road. Precau- : 
tions necęſſary in croſſing the de ert. Means 
* rendering the road ſafer, and the advgn- i 
| tages which Wan ehence l 85 
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Fx ROM Dendera, hos . is | upor | 
an eminence. The ancients, who called it ; 
Cœnœ , do not ſpeak of any remarkable 
building it contained, nor is its preſent tate 
more flouriſhing, although become the ren- 
dez vous of the Caravans that 8⁰ to en | 


(4) Daran, 0 4. calls it Ste or FR new town. 
Fa Td A canal 
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A canal runs beſide it, which formerly was 
navigable, but, neglected by the Turks, is 
always dry, except during the time of the 
inundation. Though Giena contains no re- 
markable edifices, its environs well deſerve 
the attention of travellers. They are laid 


out in gardens, which produce excellent 
oranges, dates, lemons, and exquiſite me- 


lons; and the cluſtering trees form arbours 
and ſhades, the convenience of which are 


| forcibly felt under this burning ſky. 


Above Giena are the ruins of Cophtos / / „ 
which city, having been built on an height, 


and ſurrounded by the waters of the Nile, 


was conveniently ſituated for the trade of the 
Red Sea. Strabo (m} thus deſcribes it: 
„ A canal, cut from the Nile, runs to 
“ Cophtos, which is inhabited by Egyp- 
* tians and Arabs. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
* was the firſt who made a road between 
« this city and Berenice, acroſs the deſert 
5 without water, where he built public edi- 


5 fices, in which travellers, foot and horſe, 


6 The . ne no ah in i their sue uſe the 
b, inſtead, and call it Caubt. is Sore rents | 
(n) Strabo, lib. 17. Fs 855 
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ce might find, accommodations. The danger 
« of navigating the farther and narrow part 
« of the Red Sea occaſioned him to execute 
« this work, the conſequent advantages of 
« which demonſtrate its utility. The pro- 
cc ductions of Arabia, India, and Ethiopia, 
cx were ſoon brought over the Arabian Gulph 
« to Cophtos, which city is ſtill the ſtore- 
e houſe of the merchapts of the Eaſt. They 
no longer unladed at Berenice, where the 
* coaſt is ſhallow and unſafe, but at the port 
of the Rat C, which is not far diſtant, 


« and where ſhipping is kept; formerly 
this road was travelled by night, on ca- 


« mels, and travellers ſteered. 85 courſe, 
85 like mariners, by obſerving the ſtars; they 


11 3 were 


- (n) Thus called by the Greeks and Romans, becauſe 1 
is very ſmall. The Arabic name, Coſſeir, ſmall, pre- 
| ſerves the meaning of its ancient title. This paſſage want 
explanation. Strabo places Berenice at ſome diſtance 
from the port of the Rat, now Coſſeir; Ptolemy and Pliry 
under the tropic, that is fifty leagues more to the ſouth. 
It muſt therefore have been eleven or twelve days journey, 
at leaſt, between Cophtos and Berenice. Strabo only calls 

it ſeven.” This hiſtorian, who never performed the jour- 
ney, but contented himſelf with ſuch information" as he 

could obtain, at a time when the ancient road was no 
longer travelled, 2 certainly have been deceived. Con- 


ſult 


rr 

« were alſo obliged to provide themſelves 
« with proviſions and water ſufficient for ſix 
or ſeven days journey; but at preſent they 


“obtain water from deep wells and ciſterns 
e conſtructed for that purpoſe. Mines of 
© emeralds are found in the iſthmus they 


* croſs, and other precious ſtones, which 
the Arabs ſearch after.” 

The riches Cophtos acquired. from its In- 
dian commerce, rendered it exceedingly flou- 
riſhing; the city became celebrated, and its 


proſperity continued till the time of Dio- 


clefian. The inhabitants having embraced 
Chriſtianity at that period, being perſecuted 


by the Emperor, revolted ; he ſent an army 


to quell them, and their. city was entirely 
raſed. In the time of Abulfeda, its ſplen- 
dour was gone, and nothing remained but a 
ſmall place built among the ruins of the for- 
mer city. At preſent, the inabitants have 
wholly deferted it, and have retired to a vil- 


lage a mile "diſtant, which they have named 


ſult che moſt: 1 3 and 8 can 5 


doubt but that Berenice was ſituated on the borders of the : 
Red Sea; and under the parallel of Syene, Father. Sicard, 


and various other travellers, have ſuppoſed Calſeir, was the 


ancient Berenice. They were miſtal 7749 us ew. ain 
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Cobt. The marbles and noble fragments 
ſcattered among the ſands, which cover the 
ſeite of the ancient Cophtos, atteſt the har- 
bariſm of Diocleſian. The great baſon, 

which was the ancient Rabe ſtill ſubſiſts, 
with two bridges: thrown « over (vals mon 
run hy its ide... 

Cous, formerly the day ef Spelle was 
enriched by the deſtruction of Cophtos, 
"whoſe merchants, eſtabliſhing. themſelves 

there, cauſed commerce long to flouriſh, as 

_ we are informed by Abulfeda o. Cous, 
«© ſituated on theeaſtern bank of the Nile, is 

“ the largeſt city in Egypt, except Foſtat; 
and the ſtorehouſe of the merehandize of 

% Aden, which is firſt brought to Coſſeir, 

and afterwards to Wen e a three xk 
journey over the deſert. 

This city, as well as Ne e 15 - 

riſe to the commerce of India, and enjoyed 

great opulence while under the Arabian go- 

- Forntaant x but ſince 5 T __ Have: ſeized 


— 


& 0) Abulleda, Deſcription of Egypt: 3 the thirteenth 
century, Aden was the moſt flouriſhing city of Yemen, 
and traded both with India and Egypt. Golius and 
other writers have ſaid the ruins of SN were at Cous. 

| This was an error. 
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on Egypt, and appointed a Pacha, who, with 
four-and- twenty Beys, prey on this fine coun- 
try, Cous has undergone the ſame fate as her 
rivals; her trade is ruined by the oppreſſions 
of government, her glory eclipſed, and her 
buildings reduced to a few huts inhabited by 
a ſmall number of Copts and Arabs. Giena, 
- which has: replaced theſe two cities, ' retains 
nothing of their: magnificence. Neither the 
advantage of ſituation, nor the fertility of 
the neighbouring country, can preponderate 
-againſt the deſpotiſm of Egyptian govern- 
ment, and The" fn. g 2 of * mn 1 5 
e. x Fry 
"Having Nobel of theſs ala Gibs, Sir, 
it will be heceffary -to deſeribe this part of 
Egypt, which is ſo little known, yet ſo in- 
tereſting. Pleaſe to examine the map, and 
vou will fee the Nile, a fugitive from the 
latter cataract, bending its courſe towards 
I; e in the ſame direction with the moun- 
tains. Soon repelled by inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacles, it turns eaſtward, and approaches 
the Red Sea. The interval Which ſeparates 
them being only three · and- thirty leagues, 
which was the reaſon why Strabo called it 
an iſthmus. At the two extremes of this 
| . 15 15 iſthmus 
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1 inis ſtand Giena and Coſſeir, between 


which is a deep valley, where traces of the 


ſea may be found at every ſtep, but Which, 
though barren and deſtitute of 'verdure; is 
very paſſable: In this valley, water, and x 
ſpecies of the Acacia, named Naboul, which 
produces gum arabic, are found. The Arabs 
chew this ſhrub, no'doubt, to quench their 


thirſt,” The mines of emeralds and precious 


metals, Which the ancient writers men- 


tion p, and which formerly were one prin- 


Ceipal ſource of the wealth of Egypt, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſt among the mountains, beſide the road; 
but the ignorance of the modern Ex gyptians, 


and the fear of expoſing themſelves to the 


P oppreſſions of the ren be "theſe mines 
ITO being workers OED. 

The port of Coffer Wal oy can 2 
be entered by large boats; the {ſhipping a are 
obliged” to remain in the road, where: the 
find good anchorage, which occafioned tlie 
Greeks and Romans to keep their navy 
there. The town, or rather the village, 
only contains at preſent about two Hundred 
0 mudawalled C6tt2gesz and ii 1⁸ «commanded k. 
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Egypt, Arabia, and India, that, nen this 


1 commerce is much din 
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a caſtle, flanked with four towers, the fire 
of which would be fufticient to defend itſelf 
and the ſhipping. of the port; but it is ſuf- 


fered to fall in ruins, and its whole garriſon | 
is a porter, whoſe employment it is to open 


and ſhut an old i iron gate. The inhabitants 
are à mixture of Turks and Arabs, governed 


by a Cachef, who is dependant on Abe ge- 


vernor of Giena. The enormous duties of 


ten per cent. which are paid in kind, by 
all merchandize landed at Coſſeir, is no en- 
couragement to trade. Yet. the tyranny of 
the Beys, the oppreſſions of the;gove 


_ nor, and | 
the dread- of the Bedouins, are ſhackles much 


more terrible. Notwithſtanding which, the 


ſituation, of this port .is ſo favourable far: the 
en and vent of the produ of 


niſhed, it ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts. Any powerful maritime nation might 
remove theſe obſtacles at a ſmall expence, 


and aſcertain prodigious profits from this 


important trade; but bee muſt depend on 
employed. 


Wa N. „Chevalier, Commandant. 98 of 
the Eren by pleats. in, Bengal, has 


katcly arrived Yi 22 n Cate by the way 


4 Dias; 3 f | | of 
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of Coſſeir; and 1 imagine, Sir; you will 
not ilpleaſed to learn by What means a 
| Frenchman could protect himſelf from Turks 
and Arabs, - equally deſirous to bare Bis 
ſpoils. He has ſhewn me is journal, which 

will teach us the proper mode of travenſing - 
theſe deſerts. His veſſel having been ſtruck | 
by lightning on the coaſt of Malabar, 
and afterwards diſmaſted off Gedda, he was. 
obliged. to land at this: port, and this ac- 
ident cauſed him to loſe the proper ſeaſon 
.of gaining Suez; he muſt either wait for the 
next monſoon, or venture, with ſmall veſ- 
els, on a tempeſtuous ſea; and this, dan- 
gerous as it was, his vent” to ſerve his c0un- 
try made him determine to undertake. Af- 
ter Oy three months againſt contrary 
winds, and being repeatedly in danger of 
periſhing, be reached Caſſeir, which place 
he left in a few days, in company with ſix 
Europeans, mounted on camels. They tra- 
verſed the long valley which croſſes the iſth- 
mus, the bottom of which is level, covered 
with ſand; and petrified ſhells. - This valley 
is by turns narrow and ſpacious ; here bor- 
dered by mountains, from the ſides of which 
the winter torrents tear rocky fragments af 
: 70 1 | granite, 
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granite, jaſper, alabaſter, and 
and there by andy hills, on which not a 
ſhrub can be ſeen. The fun is eternally 
darting his burning rays on theſe” ſands- and 
naked rocks, which reflect a light injurious 
to the eyes, and a heat almoſt too exceſſive 
for man or beaſt to endure. M. Chevalier 
and his companions performed this journey 
in the month of July, 8 during whic h not 
even night could afford them any eaſe; for, 
the wind ceaſing to blow, the ſucceeding 
calm left them expoſed to the ſuffocating ex- 
halations of the ſcorching ſands, which were 
the only bed they had to repoſe upon. A- 
mid theſe ſufferings, a little dough, half 
baked in the aſhes, was their ſole food, and 
their drink water, which having been car- 
ried ſeveral hours in ſkins, rubbed over with 
an infectidus oil, "had-contracted a ſmell: and 
taſte wholly inſupportable. To theſe evils 
add a continual dread of being plundered by 
the Arabs, and the neceſſi ty of watching all 
night, and you will have ſome idea of what 
a man af fortitude is capable of enduring. 
M. Chevalier N oreſeen all that might 
happen.” His camels were tied to each o- 
1 "that A: acts ſepuratelin in caſe af 
200 an 


go! 
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an attack. One of them was loaded- with 
two ſmall cannons, and the whole company, 
provided with double - barrelled guns, ſabres, 
and piſtols, were continually under arms. 
They encamped themſelves every night, and 
the camel · driverꝭ were forbidden, on peril of 
their lives, to approach. The Europeans 
mounted guatd, in- fürn, while the others 
took ſome little repoſe. They were indebted 
for their ſafety to theſe wiſe precautions; for, 
on the third day, fixty Arabs approached: to 
attack them. At the very firſt fire, he 
: guides, „who acted in concert with the rob- 
bers, fled among the rocks, but the French, 
with their chief at their head, advanced in 
good order, and'employed their little artille- 
ry with ſueceſs. The Bedouins, after ſtand- 
ing ſome well - directed diſcharges, fled behind 
the: mountains; and though Wer returned ſe- 
| veral times to the charge, during the route. 
the vigilance, dauntleſs behaviour, and fire- 
arms of the Europeans, drove the enemy as 
often back, "whoſe! amen Was es nd 
not to fighlglt. 5 
At laſt, after a e af 8 Ion — 
Half, they arrived at Giena, parched by 


x ee to exceſs; and half dead with 


He hunger 
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hunger and laffitude; but, having baking: in 
the waters of the Nile, fed on the delicious 
fruits which grow on its banks, and re- 
cruited exhauſted nature with the produc- 


tions of the teeming fields it fertilizes, they 


felt a change, a renovation, a happineſs, the 
inexpreſſible delight of which che traveller, 
_ he has . __ Mets, can 


A diſaſter, 3 5 een tel. 


tiſtes the prudence of M. Chevalier's con- 
duct. About the ſame time that he depart- 


ed from Coſſeir, a rich caravan, the lading 
of which appertained to the Engliſh, was 
attacked between Suez and Grand Cairo. 
Several Europeans were preſent; but, to avoid 
the labour of carrying their. arms, they had 


tied them on the backs of the camels; be- 
ſides which, they marched at a diſtance 
from each e and a . 


5 which Boa their ruin. The 8 
fell unexpectedly upon them, without giving 


them time to put themſelves on the defenfive, 
ſeized their wealth, and killed many of them. 
M. de St. Germain had the misfortune to 


| boſe 2 beloved brother, * two- thirds of His 
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fortune, in this fatal rencontre. After wan 
dering three days and nights in that barren 
wilderneſs, naked, without food, without 
water, and almoſt without hope, he arrived, 
half dead, at the Rut of an Arab, who 
waſhed him with freſh water, fed him with 
- milk, cloathed, and conducted him to Grand 
Cairo. 1 had this relation from his own 
mouth: he is now on his return to France, 
where, probably, his misfortunes will inte- 
reſt and incite the compaſſion of mand | 
ment. . 
e inconveniences of the road from cot. „ 
ſeir are not ſo great during winter; the heats 
being much leſs. The fear of robbers is 
then the greateſt obſtacle ; but, if travellers 
go in a body, they may ſecure. themſelves 
from their attacks. Even during ſummer, if 
proper care be taken to have a ſupply of pro- 
viſions and water, in jars, or ſkins, not rub- 
bed with rancid oil, people who are accuſ- 
tomed to theſe climates perform this jour- 
ney with tolerable caſe. Did the four-and- 
twenty tyrants, No devour the riches of 


e nE by Ut a moment on the, happi- 
e ay they; would; cape 
| tn pals di 1 Fr. i c 
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| caravans: might find reſt and refreſhment > 
but their whole ambition is the unbounded, 


gratification of their. paſſions, a reign of a 
few days, and the mutual deſtruction of 
each other. In the, ſhort. ſpace _ of three 
years, I have beheld eleven paſs from the 
exceſs of voluptuouſneſs to the grave; pe- 


riſhing by the ſword of their rivals, whom 


a ſimilar fate attends. A ſtill greater num- 
ber have eſcaped by flight. What then 
have agriculture and commerce to expect 
under ſuch a government? Were Egypt 


ſubjected by an enlightened people, the route 


to Coſſeir would be ſafe and commodious. 
[ even ſuppoſe it poſſible to turn an arm of 
the Nile into this deep' valley, over which 
the ſea formerly flowed. Such a canal ap- 
pears not more difficult than that which 


| Amrou cut between Foſtat and Colſoum, 


and would be much more advantageous, ſince 


it would abridge the voyage of the Indian 


ſhipping a hundred leagues, and through a 


perilous ocean, acroſs the farther and nar- 
row part of the Red Sea. The cloths. of 
Bengal, the perfumes of Yemen, and. the 
gold duſt of Abyſſinia, would ſoon. be ſeen 
at Coſſeir; and the corn, linen, and various 

productions 


8 4 1 
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productions of Egypt, given in return. A 
nation friendly to the arts, would ſoon ren- 
der this fine country once more the centre 
of the commerce of the world, the point 
which ſhould unite Europe to Aſia. While 
one part of the ſhipping were navigating the 
Arabian Gulph, and failing to India, another 
would ſwarm upon the Mediterranean ſea, and 
Alexandria ſhould again revive from its aſhes. 
An obſervatory, built where the ſky is al- 
ways ſerene, would likewiſe add to the pro- 
greſs of aſtronomy, ;: and this happy country 
| ſhould a ſecond time become the abode of the 
{ciences, - and the moſt delicious the earth 
contains. Theſe, Sir, are not chimerical 
projects. The fituation of Egypt is the 
moſt advantageous man can imagine: it com- 
municates with the eaſtern and the weſtern 
ocean. Nature has been profuſely | kind; 
nor is any thing wanting, but a people wor- 
thy to inhabit it, in order to raiſe it to the 
higheſt degree of power and glory. = 
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"A Een plim Ui Thebes. from Divdorus. Siculus 

and Strabo. State of that city. under the 

- Perſians, Roman and Turkiſh, Enperont. 

D porticos, Sphincx-avenues, 1.» £drfices, 

and ruins of the great; temple, near Car 

nac, in the eaſtern Part of Thebes, which 

building and ruins are half a league n cir- 

cumference. The plain of Carnac,. leading 

10 Luxor, which formerly Was covered with 

| bouſes, cultivated at preſent. . The remains 

of the temple ff Luror, and the magnificent 

-  obeliſhs, which are the. mM uſt ee, in 
| i ß be or, he: whole avorld, de, eferibed. 
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we leave the wat of , Nequada « on >the right. 
The Ma Gimetitis hat e feveral* moſques; and 
a Coptic biſhop "reſided chers. The land 
of Matara is very near it, and two * leagues 
1 88 we diſoover the ruins of Thebes, the 
4 magęnificence 
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magnificence of which poets, and hiſtorians - 
have alike been eager to deſcribe. Citations 
from the ancients, who ſaw this city, will 
give you, Sir, an idea of what it formerly 
| was; and an exact account of the monu- 
ments, ſtill in being, will enable you to judge 
what degree of credit thoſe recitals deſerve. 
The dotted line in, the map, paſſing by Car- 
nac, Luxor, Medinet-Abou, and Gournou, 
will indicate what the extent was of this 
once famous city. | 

The great Dioſpolis, gs Diddoras 
Siculus 7%. ©. which the Greeks have nam- 
„ed Thebes, was fix leagues in circumfe- 
* rence. Buſiris, who founded it, adorned 
« it with magnificent edifices and. preſents. 
„The fame of its power and wealth, - cele= 
* brated by Homer, has filled the world. 
« Its gates, and the numerous veſtibules of 
„ its temples, occaſioned this poet to give 
« it the name of Hecatompylis. Never was 
« there city that received ſo many. offerings, 
in ſilver, gold, ivory, coloſſal ſtatues 
6e and obeliſks, each cut from a ſingle ſtone. 
« Four Pg temples a are rk ad- | 
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4 malt there, the moſt ancient of which 
* was 'Furpriting gly grand and "ſumptuous, It 
« Was thirteen ſtadia in circum mference {r), 


40 and ſurrounded 55 y walls, twenty-four feet i in 


1 


«« thickneſs, and SOAR cubits high, The 


„ riches and "workmanſhip of its ornaments 


« were correſpondent, to' the r majet of the 


4 building, , which many Kings contribu ted 


to embelliſh. | The te mple "Al is 9 ſtand- 


cc 
6 ing, but it was Ripped of its A gold, 


ce ivory, and precious ſtones, when Cam- 
60 byſes ſet fire to bo 50 boy ter pe Nat 8 
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have only. quoted” Fg principal ' 


nit that hiſtorian writes concerning 50 


"as. i. 


flouriſhing 8 ſtate of Thebes, they bein 8 uf. 
ficient to convey, an idea. of. its beau 2 
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what 1 ſhall | Cite from Stral do will vs 
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picture of its decline, ſuch ; as it Was eigh- 
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teen centuries ago.” * EE i 
' $1011 „„ 
«Thebes, or Dioſpolis, pteſents 0 . 
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6 mains of its former grandeur, d if iſperſ- 
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4e ed Ser in pace eighty fladia in ength. 
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and the porticos, edifices, and courts which are built 
round the temple," properl 4 ro called; and w e e l. all find he. 
2 # 110 CY 11 i 118 

was s very near the trath, 7 Vä 
Fe. 8 1 wap * 'S Noot n e 
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3 Here are ound 1 great number of tem- 
. A 5 
les, in part deſtroy yed by Camby res : : its 


MP 1911 Ini 2 : 
1 inh abitants aye [retired to final] towns, | 
Fi $ 2 ©} 32: 
lt of the Nile, where the preſent, City is 
4 2 It UTE) 
| eo and. to the weſtern ſnore, near 
tc Memngnium (5), at whi hich Place we ad- 


"7 


4. mite two coloffal ſtone figures, ſtanding 
it on, each h fide; FR che one entire, the other i in 
- part thrown, down, it has been faid; by an 
10 earthg make 7 0 + There is a popular opi- 
% nion as the remaining. part of this ſta- 
© tue, towards the baſe, ütters a ſound 
wy once a day. 8 Leading me to e ex- 
„Calas, who | was, "accompanied by his 
15 numerous f friends, and an eſcor ort of ſoldiers. 
” 1 heard 3 a ſound, about fix 0 clock in the 
1 morning, but date not affirm whether it 

KY proceeded from the baſe, from the coloſſus, 
1 had been produced by. ſome perſon pre- 

« ſent; o for one is rather inclined to to 3 
e 4 tho ſand” different. cauſes, than 
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(8) * is the only hg ee who 1 the 
fall of this coloſſus to an earthquake; the reſt. all fay it 
was thrown down by order of — Th 
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1 ſhoull be theft of à certain aſſemblage 
« of hes.” Bajghd"Methulonturn dre the 
. tombs ” of the Kings, hein but ef the 
4 rk; FThefe are about forty, made after 
ee 4 marvellods manner, and worthy the at- 
. telltion of travellers! near them are obe- 
e liſks, bearing various inſcriptions, de- 
ee "{erip tive of the wealth, power, -and exten- 
& We en npire, of thoſe ſoverdighs/who reign- | 
ied over Scythia, Bactriana, Indiz, and hat 
5e) Me Lots, They Alb Sue the 
A vdtlous tributes chöle iat Bad exatted, 
#3id' the number of their troops; Which 
oe amoünted to n million of men. © vo 
Before 1 tell you; Sit, bod mary of the 
"momithents, deſeribed iby theſe Hiſtorians, 
"ill Exit, it⸗18 neceſfaty to 1 oor 
je dtftributiön of the ornarhients| veſtibule, 

"eburts, And ; edifices "of the Egyptian ten. 
ples, let 0 e Would loſe ourſelves antmndſt 
2 heir P0639 erm SH; PHH S H en x 
"OW In front of each i the tertiphes "of Egypt 
12234 paved Wee hundred feet wide, ind | 
echter g r four hündrecl i Kength "Two toivs 
J'S * phi 1x68 twenty eub ubits br thors ati 
lr Ba each ar, Ane the kde of theſe 


e avenues, at che end of which porticos were 
dens t C 5 built, 


N I ha ants E 

«built, but not in any fixed. number. Theſe 
porticos tad. to a magnificent open ſpace, 
hic fronts the temple. 15 Beyond is the 

| *,fanfuary, which, 1 is ſmaller, and in which 
*,.ng/ human figures are ever ſculptured, and 
0 very ſeldom thoſe of. animals. Walls, 
<5,of an equal height with the temple, form 
„the ſides of, this open pace. Theſe Walls 
„mn in diverging lines, and are wideſt at 
che end fartheſt from the temple by fifty 
N or ſixty, cubits. They abqund in ſculptured 
"fr, 8 1. the manner of the ancient 
truſcan works. There! is uſual- 

« «ty a ons edifice, ſupported. by.a. pro- 
**, digious. number of columns, beſide theſe 
*£,temples (u. Having: nothing to, 'con- 
ſult but monuments matilated, by: men or 
by time, I hope the aboye deferiprion will 
| ſupply the erfection of mine. Thus 
Zuided, let us adyance to, the. South of Car- 
nak, where we find the remains of one! of the 
an mne, temples mentjoned by Diodo- 
Tus Siculus., HH ere are eight entrances, 1 , three of 


Which, have each # Sphinx, of enormous bre, 


1 444 


ing i front hu wil two coloſſal. ſtatues, 
9. each fide dhe f 7 ſphinx, eh h UE 9 cut | 
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from a angle block of marble, in he antique 
taſte. Oroſſing theſe m ajeſtic 
come to four porticgs, each thirty feet, wide : 
fifty-two in height, and one, hundred and ff 
ty in length. The entrance. to, theſe: 1s thro? 
pyramidal gates, and the cicling. is formed 
of ſtones of an aſtoniſhing, fixe, ſupported by 
the two, walls, 1698 ar B hg cb 
The fic} of theſe. porticos, is entirely of 
red. granite, perfectly poliſhed, ; ol 
dauer of .hieroglyphics,,). Within ;anly 
th On each of the latter, I vemarked 
wo, human figures, larger than life, and 
ſculp tured, with Steat art. Holeſſal figures, 
fteen feet above the bottom gf the 

dog . "decorate, its fides,; J Wathout, are, two 
ſtatues, thirty-three feet high, the one of ed 
granite, the. ther {patted with, bl ack . and 
grey, and, within is another, of a; ſingle 
block of marble, wanting, the head, each 
bearing 2 kind of croſs in iS HEE that is 
10 fe ; Phallug, which; among. the Eaypr 
tiansz v Was t he ſymbol of f TH it:, 28 Hero} 
The. ſecond porticg. is half, (deſtroyed 3; che 
gate has only; two rows of bieroglyphics, of 
gigantic. fize, . one. tow wards, he fouth,, the 
other, towards ag north. Fach front of the 
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o N EGYPT. 1 
1 oſſal figur ad at ge abs of the 
1 25 are the remains of a ſtatue of white 
maärble, the trunk of Which is fifteen feet in 
circumference,” and wearing a helmet, round 
Which ent is twinedl. The fourth por- 
| ch 18 little more than walls; almoſt entirely 
deſtroyed, and heaps of rubbiſh, among Which 
are parts of a coloſſus, of red granite, the 
boch of which is thirty feet tomd . 
4 Beyond theſe pot ticos the high walls} Which 
form che firſt court of the tetaple, began. 
The people entered at twelve! gates ; feueral 
troyed, and 5 no nr. That 


Lic 15 3 zhinx 5 be d Geh 
gens f this gate are forty feet in Width, 
xt high, and forty-eiglit thick, at the 
undati m 16 die Boe ate two rows bf 
| finall windows; afid tlie retnains of Ae 
its fides,” leading to its ſutnmit. This gate! 
ſo maſſy as to appear i indefttattible; is in the 
ruſtie ſtile, \ without hierag yphics; and rag. 
nificent in fdiplicity, 'Throwghithis'we Ene 
ter the 8 two of "the ficles r 
Wich are tetraces, eighty fect in width, Und 
En D's raiſed - 
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raiſed fix nen the 3 * A theſe 


autiful colonnades. Beyond 18 
the ſecand court; which leads: to the temple; 


and, by its extent, equals tlie majeſty of the 


building. It is likewiſe embelliſhed by 
double colonnadeg each column · is above ſifty 
feet high, and eighteen in circumference dat 
the haſe. Their capitals are in the form o 
al vaſe, over (which: a ſquare ſtone isnlhidg 
which probably ſerved as a pedeſtal for: ftad 


tues. Tw O ꝓcodigious coloſſal i figures; mu 


tilated by violence terminate theſecolonnades! 
Standing at this» place the ſaſtoniſhed che 


ſurveys the temple, the height ;of licht is 
moſt: ſurpriſing,» in all its immenſity. Its 
walls of marble appear everlaſting. Its rbof, 


Which riſes in othe center, is ſuſtained by 


eighteen rows of adlumns Thoſe ſtanding 
under the moſt lofty part are thirty feet in 
cireamference, and eighty in height: the 


_ ethers: ater one third leſs. : The world does 


not contain aabuilding : the character and 
grandeur of which more forcibly impreſs 
awe-ahd majeſty a t ſeems adequate toi the 
high idea the Egyptians had formad of the 


Supreme Being; nor can it be entered, or 


e with reverence” Its ſides, boi 


glyphics, and extraordinary figures! On the 
nopthern Wall are repreſentations of battles, 
with horſes and cHariots,. one ef Which is 
drawn by ſtags: On tlie ſouthern are two 
barks;, with canopies, at the ende bf which 
the-»fun appears; the mariner guide them 
with poles; two men: ſeated at tlic ſterui em 
toidireft them proceedingb, Ard receive their 
homage. '-Theſe are allegorir defigns! In 
thei poetic Aangunge of the Grkeks, the ſun 
was: painted itt 4: car;!drewnoiby horſes,” 
guide by Apollod! The'Egyptiats tepteſent 
it on board a ſtup. conducted by: Oſtris And 
ſepen marinersgwhb repreſent . te planets : } 
The ſentrante, which frontell the temple 
off Lo xorg is greatly decayed; but, if we 
may jullge by che obeliſtes that cremainb it 
muſt have ſboen moſt ſumptudusii . ate 
f 10 off ſiæty feet high, and Swent pm u 
eirenmiference it the baſc andy a little farthen 
two others, of ſeventy- two feet in height, and 
7 thirtyun circumference. Eactvof:theſetuperd | 
| monumentg ix formed from A fingle bloctvar 
red Franic: and ddes hunt c ile gehiug a 
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ſcience of. the antient Egyptians. There are 
hieroglyphics, in various diviſions, ; engraved 
on "theſe obeliſks, three af which rere ft: 
Landing, and the other is thrown down1 
Proceeding eaſtward from the great — 
_ croſſing heaps of rubbiſh, we come to 
z building, called, by Strabo,/the:Sandraary, 
which is ſmall. The gate is ornamented 
with columns, three of which are grmubsech | 
and united under one ſole capital. Within 
are various apartments of granite. Here the 
rein conſecrated to Jupiter was kept, and 
who offered herſelf in manner en a very 
traordinary manner. gn en 8821 
I have only deſeribed thoſe * of che 
temple, Sir, Which are in beſt! preſervation. 
Within its vaſt limits are ſeveral edifices, 
noſt deſtroyed, wWhich, no doubt, apper- 
tained wake pri Ns- and ſaered animals. Near 
tbe tuins is a large expanſe of water; and we 
meet, at every ſtep, with! remains of Lee 


ty ) Joi” quem. \preecipue GP” TOE * 15 5 
guzdam genere clariſſima et ſpecie pulcherrima Obi | 
ql Gree Palacas vocant. Ea 'pellicis more cu 1 
quitus vult coit uſque ad Bituralemt & corporis purgatione "4 


Poſt purgationem, vero, viro datur ; fed priuſquam KS 


paſt, pellicatũs tempus, in mortuæ morem lugetur. * 
lib. 17. 


ſphinxes, 
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ſpbinxes, ſtatues, coloſſal 3 and ay 
ins, ſo . magnificent: that the Lag 
kept in continual. admiration, and ae | 
ment. Were: the: ground, occupied * 
various entranoes, porticos, and; (courts, ap- 
pertainingy, tothe temple, męaſ b 
ſhould; find the whole Was, at Jeaſt, half a 
league in circumference 3 and that Diadorus 
Swulus Was nt dęceived, hen he allowed: 
it that extent... 2e. 811 PROM BORA: u 
The, plain, lying between Carnac and 
Luxor, is, not. leſs chan lgague in length. 
and was once covered with the houſes of the 
Egyptians, who lived, in that eaſtern part of 
Thebes. Though, according to Diodorus 
Siculus { 2. they Were five ſtories high, and 
ſolidly, built, they have not been able t me 
fiſt, the, ravages of time and gonquerors, b. 
are totally deſtroyed ſ a. Ths, ground159r itt 
preſant m much raiſed, by the annual 1 
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(z) Diodorys Siculus, lib. 1. 


(a) Pocock, deceived by this total deftruAtion, ima” 
| apa foyer contained no great buildings, | eK. | 
cept the temple Fl and that the inhabitants«there. lived in 
| Ek 1 Tie retimany_ ef Hater deni 
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of the river, which has covered it with ſeve⸗ 
ral feet of mud, and the ruins are below'the 
ſurface. Corn, flax, and vegetables, grow 
in the very places Where, three thouſund 
years ago, public ſquares, palaces,” and nu- 
merous edifices, were the admiration of the 
enlightened people who inhabited them. At 
the farther end of this plain is the village of 
Luxor, near which are the avenues and re- * 
mains of another temple, ſtill more ruinous than 
the firſt. Its extent is ſpacious; and ſo are its 
courts, which are entered under porticos ſup- 
ported by columns forty feet high, without 
eſtimating the baſe, buried under the ſand. | 
Pyramidal majeſtic gates, abounding in hiero- 
glyphics; the remains of walls built with 
flags of granite, and which the barbarity of 
men only could overturn; rows of coloſſal 
niarble figures, forty feet high, one third 


buried in the ground; all declare what the 


magnificence of the principal edifice, the 
ſcite of which is known by, a hill-af ruins, 
muſt have been. But nothing can give a 
more ſublime idea of its grandeur than the 


two obeliſks, by which it was embellithed, 


and which ſeem to have been placed there 
by 


Q.n 2.68; 7 a 


by giants, or the Genii of fable. They are 
each a ſolid block of granite, ſeventy- two feet 
high, above the ſurface, and thirty-two in 
circumference ; but, being funk. deep in the 
ſand band mud, they may well be ſuppoſed 
ninety feet from the baſe to the ſummit. 
The one is ſplit, towards the middle; the 
other perfectly preſerved: ; The hieroglyphics 
they contain, divided into columns, and cut 
in has · relief projecting an inch and a half, 
do hondur to the ſeulptor the hardneſs of the 
ſtone has preſerved them from being injured 
bythe air. Nothing gan he more majeſtic 
than theſe obeliſts. Egypt ãs the ſole un- 
try in the world, where men have performed 
Works like theſe; yet there is not a city on 
the face of the globe where they would not 
ſbtcome its grandeſt ornament. o yito 15 
{:i $nchzo Sin, are the moſt remarkable mo- 


numents/ fourid at preſerit;:on:the{eaſtern; ſide = 


of Thebes Their very aſpect would awaken 
tte genius af a poliſhed nation, but. the Turks 
and Copts, eruthed to duſta beneath an inen 


ſtrptre, behold: them withaut daſtomiſhment, 


andi huild hute, which ſcarcely dan fc 
them fronietha fun, initheironggllvinibed 
V „ 
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do not bluſh to overturn a column, the ſup- 
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THE WESTERN PART OF THEBES vr - 
SCRIBED. ; 


A viſit to the tombs of the Kings of Thebes, dug 


in the mountain, through ſubterrancan paſ- 
ages. Sarcophagi, galleries, and bhierogly- 
phics deſcribed. Obſervations on the grand 
| temple, the roof of which was Supported by 
ſquare pillars, bearing flatues. Parts of a 


| prodigious colo al figure found among theſe 


"ruins, The ruins of Memnonium, denoted 
by heaps if marble, and rows of ſtatues, 
either mutilated or ſunk a third of their 


height in the earth, and particularly ly the 


celebrated colgſſal figure of Memnon, famous 
among the antients for the er 11 arti- 
culated at 4 Yong. SY 


» + a 


To M. L. . 
. Cite. 


Tn E villages of e and Medinet- 
Abou, built he Wig the weſtern part of The- 
bes once ſtood, are ſurrounded by grand ruins. 


Ons league weſtward of the ent are the 
4 : | grottos 
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grottos named. Biban  Elmelouk, 8 gates of 
the Kings; where are ſeen the tombs of the 
ancient monarchs, of the Thebais. The road 
to them. is. ſtrewed with marbles and _frag- 
ments, and we arrive at them by a Wu 


narrow paſs, the ſides of which, in various 
places, have been hollowed out. Large ex- 


— 


cavations have been made in the rock, which 


were antecedent to the building of houſes 


and palaces. | The valley widens, at the Kar- 
ther end, about two hundred fathoms, 1 


here, at the foot of the mountain, are the 
paſſages which lead to the tombs. Strabo 


counts forty of them 29. Diodorus Siculus 


forty- even (e; but he adds that, in the 
time of Auguſtus, ſeventeen, only remained, 


ſome of which were very much. damaged. 


At preſent. moſt of them, are, cloſed, up, and 
nine of them only can be entered. The ſub-) 


terranean galleries leading to them, are in as 
general ten fect high, and as many, in breadth.” 
The walls and roofs, cut in a white rock, 
the far end of four principal, alleys, long- 
er and higher than the reſt, is the door of a 
wo hall, in the centre of which a l 


0 Sirabo, ub. 17. T Gui Sigats. t al 
be 
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dat is ſeen, on the top of which. a figure 
is ſculptured, | in bafſo-relievo, and another 
holding a ſceptre in one hand, on the wall ; 
a third, alſo, on the cieling, bearing a ſeep- 
tre, "with with gs delcending = as low as his 
bels. #; 
"The ſecond grotto is TRUE and = 
en -mbe iſhed, containing, on the cieling, nu- 
merous | golden. ſtars; birds painted in co. 
| Jours *which ſeem to have loſt nothing of 
their freſhneſs and brilliancy; and hierogly- 
phics divided in column s, and engraved in 
the walls. TWO men are ſeated VR the 
gate, "the! "paſſage t to which is a long gentle 
declivity: 'A block” of red granite, ſixteen 
feet High, ten long, and fix wide, forms the 
ſarco ragus of che king, Who is ſculptured 
in baſſo-refievo on the top of the tomb, and 
ſurrounded by * Hhieroglyphical- inſcription; 
Niches cut out bf > rock; probably, ſerved 
as repoſitories for the mumimies of the roy 
x family. The tombs, erected in other 
apartments, have been carried away by force, 
as their fragments atteſt. There is one ex- 
ceedingly fine gtotto, which contains only a 
marble lid, ten feet long and f; wide; and 
1 a, farther AI of the moſt. Siſtang | ca- 
Vor. þ ! 3h | Ws RE vern 
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ern is FO figure, in balls-felieve wats 


be: arms croffing the breaſt,” and two'others, 
Kneeling, one on each de. org Dear ors: 


Theſe galleries and ſubterrariean apart- 
ments which go very far under the mountains, 


and a very ſmall part, only, of which I have 


deſcribed, are embelliſhed by marble fi gu res 


. of men, birds, And various animals; "fore 
Jeul ptured in 'baſſo-relievo, others cut hollow, 


and ſome pain ted in colours which are not 
to be effaced. Theſe unintelligible charac 
ters, Wich contain the hiftory 'of the times; 
conceal, beneath their impenetrable veil, moſt 
intereſting! diſcoveries," and the moſt remark 
able facts relative to the monarchs of the 
Thebais, whoſe power extended as far as 


India. Torches are neceſſary in examining 


theſe labyrinths, into which the light of day 
cannot penetrate. | Such; Sir, are the caverns 
where the bodies of kin; gs repoſe, ſurrounded 
by filence and ſhades. A kind of religious 
terror is felt while wandering through them; 
as if the preſence of the living diſturbed the 


dead, in the aſylums where they have nm | 


to reſt, in peaceful ſleep.” al 
Returning from theſe Ark abet: _ 


proceeding ſouth-eaſt, the traveller ſoon meets 


with 


ON . 5¹ 


With the ann temple, on the ſquare 
pillars of which. are ſtatues, that all have had 
their heads broken of holding a ſceptre in one 
hauch and g whip, in the other. This edifice 
is little more than a mountain of ruins. On 
che ſonth ſide is a pyramidal gate, Which A 
the entrance to a {porticos,, The extent of 
the Fourts round the temple ig denqted by 
fragments, of columns, andi ſtones of an in» 
credible grandeur, In one of theſe courts 
arg parts of tw ſtatues, of black marble, 
which Were thirty feet high: in the ad 
1 ſtupid amazement, at beholdi 
a eoloſſal figure, extended on the gr ul 
and e near the middle. The pace þe- 
tween the |{houlders is one and {twenty feet; 
he head eleven feet in langth, and eigh en 
in circucuference! This gigantic ſtatue is 
ovly inferior in fize to that of Memnon. The 
remains of the buildings appertaining to this 
temple cover a mile of ground, and leave a 
50 idea of its magnificence in che mind. 
Proceeding ohward, about half a leagus, 
we! come to the ruins of M num, near 
Medingt-Abou, where is the lasgeſt; coloflug 
of Egypt, which marks the ſituation of the 
8 of Oſymandyas, for ſo Diodorus Siculus 
REN, | — indicates.” 
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indicates. Before 1 CES the ruins "of this 


famous place, permit me to cite what Dio- 


; * 


dorus has written on the ſubject. Ten 
&« ſtadia from the tombs of the king 's of 


40 Thebes,” 722 ') fays this hiſtorian, Jeng 18 the 


25 admirable one of Oſymandyas. The en- 
*« trance to it is by a veſtibule of various 
* coloured ſtones, two hu ndred feet long, 
« and ſixty-eight high. Leaving this, we 
« enter a fquare periſtyle, each ſide of which 


0 is four hundred feet in length. Animals, 


* twenty-four feet high; cut from blocks of 
5 granite, ſerve as columns, and ſupport t] the 
* cieling, which is compoſed « of marble ſlabs, 
a twenty-ſeven feet ſquare, and embelliſhed 


. throughout by golden ſtars, glittering gon 


e a ground of azure. Beyond this periſtyle 
& js another entrance, and after that a veſ- 
cc tibule, built like the firſt, but containing | 


„ more ſeculptures 22 all Kinds. | : At the 


15 


0 Diod. Stets lb. 1. The great ien ber 
the tombs of the Kru of Thebes may be ſeen, are only 
three quarters of a league from Medinet-Abou,; therefore, 
Diodorus is tolerably exact, fince, at, moſt, he is. not | 


_ Received above. a quarter of a league. Pocock has com- 
mitted a more conſiderable error in placing the tomb of 


anner at Luxor, on the hor ſide the Nile. 
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1 /entrance- are. 8 ſtatues, formed from a ' 


4 ſingle; ſtone, by Memnon  Sycnite; the 


4 4 principal of which, repreſenting the king, 
4 is ſeated, and is the largeſt i in Egypt. One 
« of 1 its feet, exactly meaſured, is above ſeven 


*. cubits. The other two figures, ſupported 


£ on his knees, the one on the right, the 
. 4 9 on the left, are thoſe of his mother 
« and daughter, The whole work is leſs 
« „ valuable for its enormous grandeur than 
« c « for the beauty of. the ſculprure, and the 
"oh « choice of .the granite, which, though ſo 
55 . Extenlive, has neither flaw, nor, blemiſh, 
5 on its ſurface. The coloſſus bears this in- 

e T am  O/pmangyas, king of kingss 
. 0 * be obo. auld comprehend. my greatneſs, 
440 and where Fo reſt, let bim deftray.  fome one 
« © of the; E works e). Beſides this is another 


« „ ata of his, mother, cut from a ſingle 


« block of, granite, thirty. feet high. Three 
« qucens are ſculptured on her head, inti- 
5 ae that ſhe was daug ghter, i and 


5 mother Bb Kis be 1 ant gdtaint Þ> 


e believe this inſcription was fatal tothe edel 
5 And octaſioned Cambyſes to break it in two, _...// TELE OP 
Tue Fi rench reads, que Ton detrucſe 5 the Greek, „. vnd ro 


5 nl 7 e ty , let him 5 0 1. e. exceed, Dine of | 
"my works” oP. v1 2 rt rl 4 R OOF» 1521. 44 43 . 
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er Alter: 5 ls 
e more beautiful than the firſt, on the © au 
* of which is engraved the hiſtory of tlie 
© war of Olyriiandyas, againſt the rebels of 


| f 6 Bactriana. The fagade of the front wall 


«« exhibits” this prince attacking! ramparts, 
« at the foot of which the river flows; he 
is eombating advanced troops, and by his 
« ſide is a terrible lion, ardent in his defence. 
% On the right wall are captives in chains, 


„ with their hands and genitals cut-off, as 


% marks of reproach for their cowardice. 
The wall on the left contains ſymbolical 


| «tit Af gures, 'of "exceedingly good ſeulpture, 


_ deſcriptive of the triumphs: and facrifice of 
« Ofymandyas; returning from this War. 


4. II. che center of the periſtyle, where the 


<" roof is open, an altar was erected of a 
6 e ſtone; of marvellous bulk, and ex- 
% quiſite workmanſhip; and; at the farther 
e wall are !two' coloſſal figures, each hevn 
from a ſingle block of marble, forty feet 
« high, ſeated on their pedeſtals. This 
1 admiĩrable periſtyle has three gates; one 

« between the two ſtatues, and the others 
on each ſide. Theſe lead to an edifice two 


| 2 hundred" feer Fquare che roof of -which 


2 5 e 
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eis ſupported by high columns. Bo reſem- 


in bles a magnificent theatre. Seyeral figures, 
s miniſtering juſtice. Thirty judges are ſeen 
Fon One of the walls „ and in the midſt of 
them the chief juſtice, with a pile of 
-$ books at his feet, and a figure of Truth, 


with her en ſhut; - {ulpences: from his 


4% neck. £34 113} Hig: ih SMT? *** 11 


01 Ehen. ip; a . durrounded by _ 


e tables ſtored br all, puter *. = _ 
i cious viands. In one of, theſe, Oſyman- 
«At e eee in WagniHcant robes, offers 
| « 3 e 1 5 _ of, Khan's to the 


5 gods. Beneath, the amount of this reve- 


b None, which was thirty-two; million minas 


af ſilyer, was inſcribed; Another building 


t contained the ſacred library, at the entrance 
.f which: theſe words were read, Pays1c 
=” FOR! THE Sou. A fourth contained all 
-:{< the deities of Egypt, with the king, offer- 
+2 ing ſuitable preſents to each, and calling 


% Oſiris, and the ſurrounding divinities, to 


one witneſs he had exetdiſcd piety toward the 


CM e :and Juſtice, ee Beſide 
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rary ſtoad one of the fineſt of 4 
* edlices, and in it twenty couches; to re- 
% celine on, while feaſting; alſo the Wass 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Oſymandyas, whoſe. 
* body, it is ſuppoſed, was depoſited here. 
Various adjoining apartments contained 
* repreſentations of all the conſecrated ani- 
mals of Egypt. Hence vras the aſcent to- 
the ſepulchre of the king, on the ſummit 
e of which was placed a circle of gold, in 
* thickneſs: ane cubit, and three hundred 
* and ſixty- five in circumference; each 
re cubit correſponded to a day in the year, 
« and on it were engraved the riſing and 
dl ſetting, of :+ the ſtars, for that day, with 
1 « ſuch aſtrological indications as the ſuper- 
| © ſtition' of the Egyptians had affixed) to 


e them. Cambyſes is ſaid to have carried 

* off this circle, when he ravaged: Egypt. 
« Such, according to hiſtorians, was the 
c tomb of Oſymandyas, which ſurpaſſed) all 
<: others; as well by its wealth as by the 
ws: yy gr tg the ages ripen 
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I dare not, Sir; warrantiat'thar Diodorus 
Siculas advances, on the? ale preceding 
writers; for, in his time, the the greateſt rs 
of theſe ediſices were no longer in exiſtence. 
Nay, I confefs that, in any other country, 
ſuch marvellous edifices would paſs for mere 
chimæras; but in this land of fecundity, 
which ſeems to have been firſt honoured: by 
the creative genius of the arts, they acquire 
probability. Let us examine the remains of 
thoſe monuments, and our eyes will oblige 
us to believe in miracles: | Theſe remains 
are heaped together near Medinet- Abou , 
in the circumference of about half a league. 
The temple, veſtibules; and periſtyles, pre- 
ſent only piles of ruins, among which ſome 
pyramidal gates rear their heads, Whoſe ſo- 
lidity bas rendered them indeſtructible; but 
the numerous coloſſal dp ee deſeribed by 
Diodorus, though mutilat ſtill ſubſiſt. 
That neareſt the eee is of yellow 
marble, is ſunk in the earth, one third of 
its height. On a line with it is another of 
Ore: marble, black and Whites 'thirty: beet 


98 Medinet Abou agnes aun of be facher, Thur 
Memnoniym ſtood, here cannot be doubted, ſince it 15 
alſo called, in the Itinerary, Papa, or Father. 
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long; with many hier glyphics- ſculptured 
on its back. In the ſpace- between them, 
the ground is covered with fragments of oo 
lumns, and broken ſtatues, denoting the ar- 
rangement of the veſtibules. Beyond are 
two other coloſſal ſtatues, totally disfigured, 
and a hundred fathom: {till further, the tra- 
veller is ſtruck with aſtoniſnment at the 


wg 


fight of two gigantic figures, which ſeem 


like rocks, and are ſeated beſide: each other. 
Their pedeſtals are nearly equal, and formed 


from blocks of granite, thirty feet long, and 


Rear wide. The ſmalleſt of theſe: ſta- 
tues is, alſo, one ſole ſtone; the other, the 


| e in Egypt, is formed of five different 


pieces of 0 granite, and broken in the middle. | 


This ſhould ſeem to be the ſtatue of Oſy- 
mandyas Cg, for we find two apr ih 
tured in bafſſo-relievo, the len 


wh Hig one third as highs as himſck. 


N CCC 
Wu 2, The only objedtion to 1 7 0 inion is that, ac- 


cording to Diodorus Si culus, the ſtatue of Olyriaridhier, 
with thofe of his mother and "daughter, were all formed 
trom one ſole block; and this; coloſſus is compoſed of ſe- 
veral pieces: but the firſt of theſe p pieces, reaching. from | 
the fole of the foot 28 4 1e de the two 
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ir and daughter of this 


prince. The a coloſſus, of one ſingle 
ſtone, correſponding to the dimenſions Dio- 
dorus Siculus gives, alſo repreſented the mo: 
ther of the king! Lou will form ſome idea 
of the gigantic ſize of the grand coloſſus 
when you are told that its foot, alone, is 
near eleven feet long, which anſwers to the 
ſeven ; cubits 2 of Diodorus. 5 This "ſtatue; the 


BS ta 


half of which remains on its baſe, and which 
Strabo calls the ſtatue of Memnon, uttered 


| eee at ſun-riſing. Its fame formerly 
was very great. Several vriters have ſpoken 
of 1 wih enthuſiaſm, regarding it as one of 
the ſeven wonders of the world. A' crowd 
of Greek and Latin inſcriptions, Which arc 
ſtill legible on the baſe: and legs: of the co- 


loſſus, atteſt that princes, generals, gover- 


| nors, and n men of all conditions, have heard 
Alen ene found: +: You know, { Sir, 
what the judicious Strabo thought, and, I 
hope, you will be of his opinion. en, 
Sir, are the remains of Thebes, and. her hun- 
dred gates, the antiquity of which is loſt in 
the obſcurity of ages, and which ſtill con- 
tains proofs of the perfection "of the arts in 
 thols molt; diane times... Al here is, -ſub- 


r | 1 lime, 
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lime, all majeſtie. Its kings ſeem. to have 
acquired the glory of never dying, while 
their obeliſks and ooloſſal | ſtatues exiſt, and 
to have only laboured for immortality. They 
could preſerve their memory againſt the ef- 
forts of time, but not againſt the barbariſm 
of conquerors ; thoſe moſt dreadful ſcourges 
of ſcience and nations, which, in their pride, 
they have too ofte ten eraſed ol: the Sage: of 
the earth. hes ah 2 EW 
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4; 0 Hebei, FS Armant, \ formerly Ws | 
.. this, where are ci antique. "temples, built in 
5 bonou- of Jupiter and Apollb, the latter © in 
I good preſervation. | Remarks on 0%. and 
: 105 fettery; on the ancient temple near the 
' town of. Eſha, in 2250 the Turks houſe 
their cattle ;* and on another temple, weſt of 
that, where the Egyptians vor ſhif ped Netth, 
the Minerva of the Greeks : on the convent 

founded by St. Helena, and the cemeter * of 
Ws 7, martyrs ; ; a alſo on the flone baram, and 
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> © © pin pain, Sir, one "tears one's leg em 
Thebes and her hundred gates (%. Her 
. monuments 
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(50% 1 delight in this epithet, V Which Etch at a 
PENG paints the grandeur 'of that" Gy; It is fublime 
3 not £xaggerared, A Ute Attention to the pöf- 
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monuments: fix the traveller's eyes, and fill 
his mind with vaſt ideas. Beholding coloſ- 
ſal figures and ſtately obeliſks, which ſeem 
to ſurpaſs human powers, he ſays, man has 
done this, and feels himſelf and his ſpe- 
cies ennobled. True it is, when he looks 
down on the wretched huts, ſtandi g beſide 
theſe magnificent labours, and when he per- 
ceives an ignorant people, inſtead of a ſcien- 
tic nation, he grieves for the generations 
that are paſt, and the arts that periſhed, with, 
them; yet this very grief has a kind of 
charm for the hear t of ſenſibility. FiDITITG 
The wind impells us toward = fartheſt 
limits of Egypt, and rocks, hewn into co 
loſſal ſtatues, already diſappear. New ob- 
jects fix the attention, and the riches of the 
eG of the Nile are r ee with 
pleaſure, as we approach \rm This 
village! is built at the foot of an penis 


ticos, "refibules perl, and cout "appertainjng ts to 


at Thebes had, at leaſt, a dane gates. I, therefore, 
believe, like Diodorus Siculus, that this appellation, vor- 
thy the pen of Homer, was rather ſuggeſted by. the gates 
of the temples than the walls; for it does not even appear 
that this, famous city ever had any walls. NS hiſtorian 
mentions any, nor are traces of any to be bound. eb 
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8 rmunthis are ſeen; 
That ancient city paid particular adoration 
to Apollo and Jupiter, and contained two 
temples dedicated to them: Theſte time 771 
reſpected and ſpared; That of Apollo is 

mall, but in good preſervation ; its walls 
are of granite A frize; with hawks, a bird 
ſfacred to this god, i is carried round! The 
platform is aſcended by ſtairs,” cut in one of 
tlie ſides, and faced every way with hiero- 
glyphics!'” Four rows of human figures are 
ſculptured without, and three within. The 
building is divided into ſeveral apartments: 
Five falcons, with their wings fpread,/decofate 
the cieling of the firſt; golden ſtars glitter on 
the vaulted roof of the ſecond. In this are 
two rams, facing each other, with hierogly- 
Phies, arxtfully ſculptured - Two marble 
oxen Ci arent the extremity of this apart- 
ment; and, found it, women 'fucklin g their 
children. A large edifice, the foundation of 
which only remains, fronts © T the temple; 
beyond is à large baſon, intended . 2 
reſervoir for the waters of the Nile“ Far- 
ther alb eng tlie bank 'of the river 18 "another 
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edifice, which, probably, was the temple 
of Jupiter, now made a church of by the 
Chriſtians. The plaiſter, on which croſſes 
are painted, covers the hiczogly phics and 
kerten inſcriptions. 151 K 

Four leagues from Armant, up the 3 
ol is the village of Okſor. Abulfeda ſays 
that, in his time, much pottery was made 
mere (/; and this pottery ſtill | ſubſiſts. 
They carry their vaſes to the Nile, tie them 
on a bed, formed by palm branches, with 
the mouth downwards, then put a ſecond 
row. on the firſt, in like manner diſpokſ i 
and afterwards a third. This kind of raſt 
floats ſupported. by the air, which, included 
in the hollow of the vaſes, acts as in the 
diving-bell. . TW O men ſcat themſelves upon 
and conduct them from town to town, till 
they have fold. all their ware, I have ſen 
ſeveral of theſe rafts even below rand Cairo. 
Okſor ſtands in the midſt of: a, plain, fertile 
in corn, Z cee 8. da giggs O86 - 
hward, dy be ae 
near 8 at che ok of, which is the 
tomb of. - a : Mahometan faint, and, 5 af. 
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ter diſebver Asfoun / Hp -tolerably large - 
0 tn built near" che rains of Aphroditops- 
is. ebes to Syene, crocodiles are 
euaqwene perceived, ſtretched on the fan- 
2 e which the* retiring Nile leaves 
They „ fleep” in the ſun; but their 
1 from ſound, for they plunge 
into the water at the approach of 
bonts. They ſeldom deſcend into the lower 
Thebais, and never below Grand Cairo. 
Theſe- voracious | animals, though covered 
with almoſt impenetrable ſales, ly places 
tos much frequented by men, and would 
rather harbour towards Aſſouan, where boats 
come more ſeldom.” According to the an- 
cients; the ichneumon entered the jaws of 
this monſter, while he was aſleep,” and de- 
voured his entrafls. The ichneumon ſeeks 
for crocodile eggs, hidden among the fands, 
and eats, when he can find, them. This 
was, perhaps, the origin of that fable 
We approach the port of Effla, Sir, 4 
confiderable town, governed by an Alab 
prince, and a cachef, dependant on the Bey 
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5 Et Gele £5 
1 is 9 52 . of this name; they were ſo 
called by the Greeks... When I-ſhall ſpeak, at the end of 
| this volume, of the ancient religion of the country, I ſhall 
give: ſuch Egyptian names as are come down to us. 
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of Girga. The Mahometans — ſeveral 
moſques here, and the Copts a church, with 
two prieſts to perform divine ſervice. Abul- 5 
feda fays, © Etna {m), remarkable for its pub- | 
« lic baths and trade, is built on the weſtern | 
6c bank of the Nile, between Aſſouan and | 
cc Cons, but nearer the latter. % It acknow- N 
Ly ledges, adds the geographer of Na dia, 
14 the Copts for its founders. (u 15 Its well 
cc cultivated lands abound in corn and p palm- 
66 trees, and its precincts in gardens and 
&« fruit⸗ trees.” "| Here are ſeveral ; antique 1 mo- 
. ne bat by che 885 and teh | 
1 ruins.” 4 RE ot 
This deſeript ion. is "ain" ſaitable' to Els. 
which is Ancrrounded, by rich fields, a and 
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ſhaded” by orange 'groves, fertile in flowers, | 


RET 


and fruits. This city, formerly called La- 
to Polis, adored Minerva, and th 


| * fiſh latus. (% 
i contains an antique temp e, which has 
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thick Walls on three of its lides. Six, large 
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flüted columns, With capitals ornamented by 
palm leaves, ſtand in the front; eighteen 
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others Tupport t the roof, FI which, is.compaſed.. 
9 Deſcription of TROY hen nt E evils, 
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of huge marble Ke A frize is carried 
round the building, and innumerable hiero- 
glyphics carved on the outſide, Thoſe within, 
executed much more carefully, mark the 
degree of progreſs the Egyptians had made 
in ſculpture. This temple is defiled by the 
dung heaps of the cattle which the Turks 
houſe in it. The barbarians do not bluſn 
to make cow-ſtalls of the fe monuments 
of antient Egypt. ig 

Another temple. ſtands a lage weſt of 
Eſna, on the walls of which a woman, 
ſeated, is ſculptured in many places. (p)- 
| Minerva was honored here, and here the fiſh 
latus was cheriſhed. Perhaps the columns 
of this temple gave the Greeks the idea of 
the Corinthian order. The foliage of the 
capitals much reſembles. that of . the Acan- 
thus, except that . it projects leſs, and is 
ſometimes only ſketched. The brightneſs of 
the colouring $0 of Polak animals, SER on 
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Neith, m_ which "RE antient Greeks, damen 1 
Minerva. They, in imitation of their preceptors, at firſt 
engraved and painted her ſeated, 45 wwe fab. ſee in the 
evurſe, of theſe letters. ! . 
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the cieling, is preſerved. The Egyptians 
often uſed gold and ultramarine blue in their 
paintings; but, if we may judge by what 
remains of their works, they did not under- 
ſtand the art of ſhading, by which colours 
inſenſibly mingle with each other, and give 
objects the form and effect they poſſeſs in 
nature. Their colours were exceedingly 
brilliant, but almoſt always uniform, and 
laid on diſtinct from each other. South of 
Eſna are the ruins of a monaſtery, founded 
by St. Helena, near the cæmetery of the 
martyrs, where are tombs, under cupolas, 
ſupported by arcades. The inhabitants of 
Eſna having revolted againſt the perſecuting 
Diocleſian, he deſtroyed their city, and put 
them to the ſword. This place, conſecrated 
by religion, is become celebrated among the 
Copts, who go thither, on pilgrimage, from 
the moſt diſtant provinces of the kingdom. 
Along the chain of mountains, which 
run eaſt of the Nile, and almoſt facing 
Eſna, are Pen which yield a ſoft ſtone, 
called baram, of which kitchen utenſils. are 
made. It is hardened by the fire, and makes 
excellent pots and faucepans, which do not 
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give the leaſt bad taſte t the food. I ſhall _ 
finiſh this letter, Sir, by warning you that 
Father Sicard and Vanfleb have confounded | 
this s place with Syene, which is ſituated under 
the tropic, thi Teagues to the fouth. © 
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THE ROUTE PROM BNA To. THE LAST 
"1 VEATARACT. | 
211350 8 1% $8917 
„„ Ecken 45 ben, achere 1 4 rd dedicated 1 
„ Atoll. De dangerous paſſage , Hajar 
Satlal. Scite q, Caum Qunbo, the ancient 
Cmbos; and remarks an the. crocodiles tubrch 
are, in theſe parts, ſorn in flocks. Arrival 
at Syene, noui called Alſouan, Account of 
tbat city, its monuments, ſolſtitial well, 
and f tbe image of the fun ſeen in it, 
when: al the; tropic g Cancer. Of. : the 
Mands of Pile and Elephantinaj with their + 
temple and attiquities. + Of. the» quarries g. 
grant 5 , the cataracst. Retroſpestius 
VEE © 0 tb l boebaucen Grand Cairg 
ad ys IS R. 2411+ 21 En. 1 avod A | 
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5 5 VO L.. N. 5 3112 wo rand Cat 205 15 
Vg "Os 46 | [15 L 1 91. 111-33 Gr 71 rand Cairo, if | 
W ne 4 Sir, to the, end, of | 
our journey. The Wee to mages 
itſelf felt, informs us VEST er the tropics 
THh burning ſouth, wind, bloys in; guſta, 


and 
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man and beaſt, Who bott Ga ſhelter, 15 
one in their caverns, the other ih their huts. 
But happily this dangerous wind ſeldom Son- 
tinues above two days, W hiclf ſpace of tine 
is, ſometimes, ſuffciene for the Ceſtrudtion 
of caravans amidſt the deferts. 
The country aſſumes another aſpett. | At 
our departure from Grand Cairò we faw the 
land ſown ; near Girga the ccrir war in ear, 
and they are reaping it. here, at the end of 
January: ſuch is Egypt! In traverſing +: 4 
from one extremity. to the other, we fee the 
decoration of the ſcene ſenſibly change. Ver- 
dure, flowers, and harveſts: are in rapid ſuc- 
ceffion. To progreſſive inumdation, and the 
heat of the climate, muſt this diverſity of 
proſpect, this variety of produgtion, thus exten- 
: Ty and inceſfantly renewed be attributed. 
Above Eſna is the village of Edfou, go- 
verned by an Arabian Sheik, and built on 
the ruins of the Great city of Apollo. Here 
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is an antique temple, full of hierogl big, 
among ficke bre ien Cnet ans leads f Haf- 


5 he inhabitants ere enefhieb 746 
crocodiles! Soi FW lea geg from Edfsü; 
the'bed'of tie Hver; ecIdlg betivech prob 
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minent rocks, to the right and left, is only 
fifty toiſes i in width. T his place 1s called 
Hajar Salfala, the ſtone of "the chain, and 
it is thought'a « . chain was formerly ſtretched | 
acroſs the river.. The rocks on the weſtern. | 
banks are hewn into grottos. Columns, pi- 
laſters, and hieroglyphics, are ſeen; with- * 
chapel cut into the hard ſtone. The waters, 
confined between the mountains, run with 
great rapidity, and the ſtream cannot be 
ſtemmed but with a favourable wind, 3 
Paſſing Hajar Salſala, to the eaſt 24 the 

| Nile, is Coum Ombo, At the foot of which 
mount are the ruins. of, a temple that aſcer- 
tain the ſcite of the ancient Ombos, where c 
the inhabitants adored the crocodile. Theſe 
animals are exceedingly common about this 
height, and are ſeen deſcending in herds from 
the ſandy iſles and{wim. and wind among the 
waters. It ſhould ſeem, as if theſe dreadful 
reptiles had taken up their at ode near the 
city where they received homage;;.. but, in 
reality, they are more numetous here! than 
in other parts of Egypt, becauſe the banks 
of the Nile are, here, almoſt deſerted. 


We drive near to Aſſouan, formerly. 8 
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ene, which is to be the end of our Voyage, 
71 hd | and 
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ON SGT EET-- u 
als where L ſhall follow my. uſual plan, firſt 
citing the deſcription the beſt writers of an- 
tiquity have given of theſe places and, after- 
wards, adding an account of Heir preſent 
ſtate, and the changes they have undergone. 
No author has better deſoribed 8ycne and its 
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_ environs. than Strabo a); £5:Syene is a city 
_ « of Egypt, on the confines of Ethiopia; 
. fronting it is the iſland of Hlephantina, 
« vhere there is a ſmall town, with the 
* temple of Cneph /n, and a Nilometer, 
t that is to fay, a well! (or tube) formed 
« out. of a ſingle ſtone, and placed on the 
92 dank of the Nile, -byowhich its degrees of 
| aſe are meaſuredʒ for the water of 
. «this well riſes) and falls with the river. 
55 nenen on the walls indicate the 
8 moment of its NC1 aſe, the time when it 
«, is higheſt. e Achern ediate degrees. 
Men, whoſe buſineſs id i to obſerve the 
Al riſing of the waters, proclaim it through- 
i out; Egypt, that the year s "increaſe; may 
Vahe known q for, at a certain time, they | 
ibaa afallib e ſigns, how high We 
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Nile will riſe,” long before it begins to 
overflow the lands. The governors of the 

rovinee are immediately informed, and 
this inte ligence is a guide to the huſband- 


84 


man concerning the diſtribution of the 
Waters, the raiſing of mounds, and the 


« cleanling the canals. Officers appointed 
to collect the tribute, een it to the 
« degree of inundation 79. i 

a Syene ſtands imnediarily wider the wo” 


4 pic; a well is ſunk here, which marks 


« the ſummer ſolſtice; and the day oh which 

it happens is known when the ſtile of tlie 
* fun- dial caſts no ſhade at noon. At that 
* inſtant, the vertical ſun darts his rays to 


< the bottom of the well; and his entire 


« jmage is deſcribed upon the water 

ED as IM PIP » Jef-e-x 5 —v 71 
Three cohorts, quartered in this city, 
„ guerd the limits of the Roman empire. 


« A little below Elephantina, # fock im 


© pedes the bed of the river,” ad forms 4 
mall cataract. It is lower towards the 


middle, ſo ee u paſſage tothe Wal 


enters j but its twW-· fideg / fiſing perpendis 
ancularly,, form two 6 navigable! channels, 
189229 bo 8 10 1 K lt 9111 (1 e ee 10 


n 25 at preſent, pays, na tribute to th Grand, 


4 Nile does TT I iſe to ſixteen cubits. 
555 - „„ "WA 
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« which boats eaſily. paſs. The watermen 
4 venture, in their ſlight boats, to truſt 
«themſelves. to the rapid current, in the 
*« middle of the cataract, ** receive no 
harm. / Above is the iſle of Philæ, which 
* is common to Ethiopians and Egyptians: 
8 « the latter live in a ſmall. town, much like 
<. that of Elephantina for fize and building, 

40 It contains temples, in which the hawk 
of Ethiopia is held ſacred.” _ 

I The iſland of Elepbantina, Sir, is half a 
— long, and half as wide. The city 
Strabo deſcribes no longer exiſts; but a ſmall 
Village is built on its ruins, | near which is a 
ſtately ga te of granite, the entrance of the 
portico appertaining to the temple of Cneph, 
of which, likewiſe, a building, ſurrounded 
by thick walls land rubbiſh, made a part. A 
rampart, erected at one end of the iſland, 
ſecured it from inunda tion. The Nilome- 
ter, ell placed here, t determine the 
feſt inoreaſe of the waters, and regulate the 
| labqurs1,ob,jagriculture,,. is no longer ton be 

found. „Acconding to Strabo's deſcription 


N NN upgele it was a, chamber, like that 
of Mekias, in the iſland of Raouda, Ty 


that it was male from a W ons; 4 A 
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znſtend of a column, did into c 


| inches, the inundation vvas meaſured by lines . 


drawn upon 1 the wall. This Nilometer, eur 
from a block of marble, has ſcarcely been 
deſtroyed; it is probably buried beneath the 
ſands Ky mud of wk of _ A Oe 
be again recovered. 6 DVI 4930 netten 
phantina,/: 1 are de aas den 
rocks of granite, from which thoſe eno 


| fragments have been cut employed i in con- : 
ſtructing the grand edifices of Egypt. From 


one of theſe was that vaſt cube taken, each 


fide meaſuring ſixty feet, in which the ſanc- 


tuary at Butis was cut . Many thou- 


ſand workmen, according to hiſtory, were 
three yeafs employed in taking it to. its place | 

af deſtination. It was the moſt enormous 
weight ever moved by human po-wer. 


Aſfouan, built eaſt of the Nile, is only a 
miſerable. place, with a mall fort. Com 


manded by an aga. of pace The. 
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(tj See Letters on Egypt, vol, I 1 07 N Mr. Focock has 


placed this vaſt ſton ne in the temple of [1nerva, oY 


but this" 18 a direct Coftfachetton *of* 1 FRFoddihs” who 
deſcribes it, nt N he fav it at Burks inthe temat 
ade ek t en eee * 9 
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1 of Syene are on an minen to the 
tered 13 104 _ "il its 1c ite. | 1 
is an antient edifice, with i een at the 
top, and windows facing the eaſt; perhaps, 
it was the obſervatory of the Egyptians: the 
ſolſtitial well might correſpond with one of 
its apertures, and the image of the ſun be 
reflected from the water at the bottom. The 
fact, atteſted by all antiquity, cannot be 
queſtioned, and, while it proves the aſtrono- 
mical knowledge of the Egyptians, ought to 
be regarded as one of the fineſt obſervations 
ever made by man. It is very aſtoniſhing 
that, for the ſpace of eighteen hundred years, 
no traveller has ſtopped at Syene, a few days 
before the ſummer ſolſtice, to ſeek this won- 
derful well, and verify ſo intereſting a diſ- 
covery. For my own part, my fortune not 
being great, and having no aſſiſtance from 
government; I did not go ſo far up as this 
city, where it would have been neceſſary to 
have remained, mt leaſt, a week ; the journey 
2M exceedingly ex penſive, and there i is no being | 
ſafe from robbers, except by continual pre+ 

ſents; to govęrnors, and keeping Janiſſaries in 

pay; therefore, . of writing my o-• I 
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obſervations, I have been obliged, wit 
finite labour, to recollect and verify thoſe of 
others. It is true I have received memoran- 
dums from individuals which have been of 
great ſervice to me, but it would have been 
much* more eee to > Have examined for 
The cataract remains ſuch as it was de- i 
ſeribed by Strabo; the rock in the middle of 8 
the river is bare, during ſix months of the 
year, and boats aſcend and deſcend on each 
fide. In the time of inundation, the waters, 
collected between the mountains, form one 
ſole ſheet ; and, flowing over the rock, have 
a fall of eleven feet. Boats can, then, no 
longer go againſt the ſtream, and their lading 
is obliged to be carried by land, two leagues 
aboye the cataract; though they deſcend as 
uſual, and ſhoot the gulph like an arrow 
from a bow: but the veſſels ought to be 
moderately loaded, and the men who ſit at the | 
ſtern ſhould trim the boat e Ad otherwiſe - 
they will be all ſwallowed us ga 
Weſt of Aſſouan, a road to Philæ is cur 
through the mountain, in the ſides of which 


immenſe quarries of granite are ſeen. Here 


eee obſerved obeliſks, and columns half 


3 formed. 
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formed. They were cut from the ſides of 
the rock, and, when detached, drawn to the 
river, and tranſported on rafts to the place 
intended. The granite of thete-: quarrics, f 
being ſpotted, red and grey, reſembles the 
column of Alexander Severus, is very hard, 
and capable of being finely poliſhed.” 1 
The Ille of Philz, only half a league in 


Ethjopians, and Egyptians, but is now. de- 
ſerted. It contains. two. magnificent tem- 
111 90 4% the greateſt of which has courts, 
embe belliſhed by olonnades. The entrance of 
the firſt is through a 1 gate, Wir! 
| an obeliſk of granite on cach ſide. The 
temple. within is divided into ſeveral apart- 
ments, and its marble; walls preſent various 
rows. of Hieroglyphics, among which is the 
5 hawk. deſcribed by. Straba. Eaſt of this 
| edifice, is another, in the form of a paralle- 
logram, open, on all ſides; the capitals of 
the. colu UmNs,, Which. Happortecite: roof, are” 
well ſculptured. , ellos Hg. Hin 
Here , fromthe e of Egypt, let _ 
a gla ance. over the cauntry; we: have ſo lately 


$5 o + * 2 JO 6 31 'Wi WA * _ | 
ty! Pococl's Fives. "I Nordeu” > Travels through 7 
Boypt nd Nba, Fox ot) do ende | 
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ee: _"_ _—y Os the a baue rar 


at laſt approached eee re 


=p 7 2 | 


traverſed; For * ſpace 5 
eee — — amov⸗ * — 
e the and left by t 
and hills —— | 
in its eee except near F | 


undred 


is little: more than ten leagues Aide but 
every where vioks In -native treaſures. Te 


of Gifa-to oe haviecfirſt ravvn our at. 
tention. Theſe magnificent ſepulch 8, ralf. 


we - nd W — an 
ruins 


denten re 
of Thebes, with her hundred gates, 
next> drew our attention, and N edn \ 


thoughts high as her own monun 


remark the fine remains of "antiquity we 
found in our route Firm yh 

Fo: HERD PSS co the deſtruc⸗ 
tion- af [taſtes and arts, under dhe Hinte e 


N . and 


to government; which; at its Will, "Rinks for: 


pats Va: nations Egypt, become 
Pe 1.4 AL part 


1 3 the l ; 1 empire, e two 
hundred ou ** nene and, his — 5 
he tem 1d colleges ae ths nts, ex- 
tinguiſhed the ſacred fire they had kindled, 
during paſt ages, in this happy climate. 
While held in honour, they gloriouſſy cul- 
. tivated every kind of human knowledge; de- 
ſpiſed, they loſt both their ſcience and their 
genius. Governed by the Ptolemies, this 
genius revived not; becauſe, fixing their ſre- 
ſidence at Alexandria, thoſe kings placel 
their confidence wholly in the Greeks, and 
diſdained the Egyptians. Become a Roman 
province, under Auguſtus, Egypt was held 
the granary of Italy; and agriculture and 
commerce only were encouraged. The ſove-⸗ 
reigns of the lower empire, having embraced 
Chriſtianity, governed it with a rod of iron, 
and overthrew ſome of its fineſt edifices. 
The Arabs conquered it from the bigot He- 
raclius, occupied by his theological diſputes, 
and refuſing. to ſend a ſingle ſhip to ſuccour 
Alexandria, though the inhabitants, for the 
: ſpace of a year, implored his aſſiſtance. The 
rich library was burnt; a ſubject of eternal 
regret. to the learned of all countries and all 
Ver, l „ 


= i! %% ba i fark oe 
|. . An ACnerant ud | bardirove | 


; were its laſt maſters; the Turks have, as 

| much as in them lay, anni lated commerce, 

aaa agriculture, and ſcience. After all theſe 

| * evils; after the revolution of ſo many ages, 

is there, Sir, a country ſtill to be found in 

' | poſſeſſion of ſo many antique monuments ? 
Can the united world produce io many? 

| This ſole tion will give you an 

we people who once inhabited 

and of che ertectio to which 

the n 
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„ Huation of "the Oaſes: deter e Pfoten 
. and the Hr abit Febg rap ber f. De gion 3 
bee Plates, Babjeable ir TN Wadi of thferts. 
745 journey of Alexander to the Zemple of 

Jupiter Ammon: : an account al the temple, N 

and the people near it.  Deftrudtion of the 
army of Cambyſes "Fort": 70 R We un- 
fortunate expedition of this barbarous con- 
ueror againſt the Ethiopians, and the le 975 of 
part of his army. The Oaſes places of exile, 
under the favereigns of the lower empire, ta 

| which S t. e and others Were fine, 


To M. L. M. 42 7 

1 > ogg - Grand. (Cairo. £2 
| Tx H E N of W Ws; would not 
de compleat, were 1 to ſuffer the Oaſes, de- 


. pendant on the Thebais, to paſs. unnoticed. | 
AX TTA1.T-. © 7 = oa 
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Strabo. fin (xs. Africa, tl bifs 
s torians, and Cneius Piſo, who governed it, 


« is like the ſpotted ſkin of the leopard, and 
ce: « ſcattered. over with ſmall habitable places, 
«« which-.the Egyptians wanne e * 
<, rounded. by deferts.””. 9110 e 

Theſe: remarkable places were eee to 
the Arabian . geographers, Who call. them“ 
Elouah. Abulfeda, their: guide, deſcribes 
them as follows %. „ Elouah, dependant 
on the Saids, are a kind of iſlands in the 
* midſt of ſands, and lie three days j journey 


2 from the ſhores of the N ile, actoſs the 5 


« deſert... Yacout. enumerates three, and 
« places them welt of Upper Egypt, be- 
5 yond the mountains, parallel to the river; 
he adds, the firſt is highly cultivated, has 
« many rivulets and hot ſprings, with fields 
% covered by corn, and other ſurpriſing 
| „ things 81 but ( that the people ; there are 
<<. wretched” Here, Sir, we fee the Oaſes 
of the Greeks. | We partly know their 
diſtances from the Nile. Ptolemy thus 
ret“ their ane 0 2 855 the largeſt at 


1 22 
* > 


0 rtf ub. 2. | 
(5) Deſcription of Egypt. 
(z) Ptol, lib. 4. 3 rn ior Ts db kl 
258 „ „ OY 
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25. 30'; under the ſame parallel with Aby⸗ 
dus, which the Arabs have named El Berbi, 
the temple, on 'acCount of the edifice found 


mere; the ſecond dt 25. 45. that is to ſaey. 


facing Behneſu; and the moſt northerly at 


29˙. 30. under the parallel of Lake Meeris. 
Let us now find near which of them the 


temple of Jupiter Ammon Was built, and 


the route of Alexander will direct our 


ſcarch. „ Alexander having quelled Us 


Egypt fe), without making any alteration | 


| ain the form of government," reſolved: to 
ego to the temple of Jupiter- Ammon. 
The road thither is almoſt" impracticable, 
the earth is without fprings, the heavens 
„without water. Immenſe fandy plains 
Are every where ſeen, which; continually 
«ſcorched by the [ſon's rays ate intolerable 
ent the ſoles of the fect. A prey to 
© frowght and heat; travellers are obliged 
<6 eros deep fands j theſe; giving way at 
<: very Rep,” render Walking exceedingly 
painful. The Egyptians exaggerated theſe 


<: difficulties, but nothing could ſtop Alex- 


sander, whoſe ardent deſires impelled him 
* to viſit the oracle of 3 fot. fatis- 


28 8 ta) _ 5 lib. 4. cap. 7. 
8 3 
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0. fied with human greatneſs, he eber, or f 
4 would bed eien the god 
: « akne pointer v3 went, by wa- 


. ter, as far as Lake Mareotis, and depart- 


< edithence to accompliſh his purpoſe; The 
two firſt: days the fatigue was not very 
4 g eat; they walked on a ſterile ſoil; but 
tt had not yet entered ithe/craſt and naked 
* wildderneſs. As they proceeded-they|[per- 
& ceived nothing around them but ſand on 
' fand, without trees, plants, or the leaſt 

<, trace of culture: Inithe midſt of theſe 
<<. parched-deferts, they, like ſailors, looked 
4 earneſtly for land; the water wich the 
< camels carried in ſlæins was ſoon all gone, 
e and the loſs was irreparable in à place 
oy where no ſprings could be: found, and 
<: where” e me was. burnt up by the 
« ſan; In tis extremity, whether it was 
4 the ces <P olnoe}noey thee. benevolence 
4 of the gods, the heavens were: overſpread 
40 with clouds, re rain fell in m, 
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60 Callifthencs according, to Strabo, ſays that Alex- 
ander, when he undertook this voyage, wiſhed to imitate 
Perſeus and e who had done | ſo before him. 7 


5 3 Y : oY * reſtoring 
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4 « thin, be ae — 5 the 
% Reats. At lait after four. days march, 
* gcreſs this fearful; deſert, they arrived at 
the territory ſacred, to Jupite Ammon. 
What was their aſtoniſhment at finding, 
in a untry ſurrounded by deſerts, loreſta 
% whoſe; thick ſhades. were impenetrab | 
«, the ſun, brooks: of excellent Water, and a 
* climate delicioully „ all 
< the year, th? charms: ak: 5 
h! 0 une 2e 28 bg, 
, The Adab genf ee n mel au 
ce * Acumonians, reſide i in n hu. N 
5% grove, aba them as, a. edel, The 
<<; firſt encloſure contained the Ancient palace. 
«of 2 their kings the ſecond, in which, the 
e temple ſtands, was appropriated. th; the 
women, children and concubines; and the 
% Warriors, appointed to defend this aſylum, 
3 dwelt in the third. The, fountain of. the 
„ ſun ran in another grove. 5 4 like manner,” 
4 conſecrated to the oracle of Ammon. Its 
<< water is tepid in the morning, cool at 
- noon, hot in the evening, and Tealding * at 
” midnight 'T he ſtatue revered. here does 
5 | s G 4 ne 


4 
* 


wy 


8 657 * 1. 
ulp ore. Mats af hed roten 
ones, It has the form Na ram. 7c) From 
0 7 dead to the waift,®. When any one 
iches 5/ conſult it, ah: prieſts: bear it 
*in 4 x gilded boat, to which, onfeach fide; | 
— are ſuſpended cups of filver. Matronstand 
4 - Virp 8: follow, ſinging an uncouth hymn, 5 
. after an ancient cuſtom; by which they 
FE; 2 Jupiter will be rendered Propitiouse, 
return them a t ue anſwer,” 4 2017 5 | 
Ilſe departed from the lake Mareotis 
to go to this temple. The two firſt days he 
marched over a barren: country, but where 
they did not ſink in; that is to ay, he kept 
weſtward, on the ſra ſhore, , for had he gone 
ſouth, or ſouth-weſt, he would. immediately 
| have entered a deſert cove el with Ae 

3 Goes COD 5 1 Vir) Ft "a 14 525 

LN This, idol has 4 0 ſbem of a ram, bees that 
animal. was ganſecrated to Jupiter Ammon, a ſymbolical 


deity, eis the fun arrived. at the ſign of Aries, as 
mhe Ram The: boat in which they cafried it repreſented 
_ the {eſe in which'the Egyptians placed the ſun; deſcribing. 
his courſe through the zodiac. Thiele ſymbols will bs | 


explained, in the follawing letters. 


1 


„The learned, are aware 75 the, 43 cating and 
goobts on this pallge.\. T., ra eras 5 
004 8 "Seven 


oe EOF Sa 89 


dee ereche lags Fro p. tc 
wilder, mwhic 
here four days tharehy and en jmme- 
diately took the direction of the ears of 
the Ammonians, Hearly fbllö wing the do 
line! tfaced upon the maps Abs Pam [ 
Andedrof} Beeauſe Plsbensy Places the firſt 
Oafis under the ſume parallel as lake Maris; 
| froth. which Oaſis Stre Fd affiriis the 
temple of Ammon was Hot far diſtant- Cal- 
liſtenes, who makes RIexdnder tale his 
departure from Par#toniuth, dots not Warder 
far from our route } and'it is poffible the 
conquetor went to that city, and, after War ds, 

| turned ſouth, 03 217808 ni Ant 100 bib 
»iStrabb e ys that," under che erriperor 
Auguſtus; the Sibylle verſes, Aid the- divi- 5 
nations ef the Etruſcans id "deprived the 
oracle of Ammon of much of its credit. In 
the thirteenth* century” it Wat forgotten, but 
the Arabs affure us tha country till poſſetied 5 
inhabitants. From their writings it appears 
cn: we Tanin pain of the ſun} Which Quintus 


erat: 9 tod I's diba "ore. Hoi uc: 


>. 


—— 


(@) $trabo, lib. 17. Not tie Heft; Wim, Accbning 
to Strabo, i. e. M. Savary has Es: order 55 Laws 
overſight. They are properly placed in the inp! T 

(e) Serbe, ubi e ARDS Ot, 
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Curtius deſcribes o marvellouſſy, Was only 
a hot ſpring, which had leſs heat ring 


the day, and greater at night. 


The Oaſes became places of exile under hd 


| e of the lower empire, who, infatuated 
by Theology, a ſtudy which ſhould oc cu 


only thoſe to whom religion has confided the 
ſacred truſt, and employed in cauſing ſome- 
times truth and ſometimes fal ſhood to tri- 
umph3 ſent, by turns, heretics and orthodox 
believers hither. Neſtorius and St. Athanaftus 


were both exiles here. 


The Digeſt contains 


the following paſſage/f}: There is a kind 
<« of exile which conſiſts in baniſhing the 
ih guilty to the Oaſes of Egypt, where they 


t remain as in an iſland.” 
in his apology, complains of this barbarity. 


46 


4 4 


40 
46 


Sc. 


PP 


St. Athanaſius, 


The Arians,” fays he, © have outgone the 
emperor's orders, in ſending old men and 
biſhops amidſt theſe fearful deſerts. Thoſe 
of Lybia, in the great Oaſis; and thoſe 
of the Thebais, in the Oaſis of Ammon; 
<< to the end that they may mou in tra- 


"yerſin g burning f ſands.“ 


Theſe habitations, become famous by the 


GER (Hb. _ tit. 22, 


291i. 


| 5 iſhment. of the moſt learned men n of the 


Live 


oem EO PIT. 
whe ee were little known. to *s (Pars 


wiſhed to ſeize, the ſpoils. of | . of 
Jupiter Ammon. /g The troops he ſent 
e againſt the Ammonians departed from 


“ Thebes, and came to the city of, Oaſis, 


inhabited by the Samians, of the tribe of 
2 Aſchrionia, which country is ſeven days 
march from the metropolis of Egypt, and 


is called, by the Greeks, the iſle of the 
* bleſt. The army arrived there, as it. 1s 
“ ſaid, but the Ammonians only know what 


4 became of them afterwards, for they. were 


« never heard of more. They. lay that, 
* marching towards the temple of Jupiter, 
as they went, they were buried under tor- 
« rents of burning ſands, which. the ſouth 
* winds raiſe The route of the army 


makes it plain 50 guides, who deteſted the 


Perſians, led them aſtray amidſt the deſert ; 

for they ſhould have departed. from the lake 
| Mareotis to this temple; or from. the envi- 
rons of Memphis. The Egyptians, intending 
the deſtruction of their enemies „ led them 


from Thebes to the great Oaſis, three, days 
| Journey from Abydus, and, having brought | 


G ) Herodotus, Ub. 3. 
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them into the vaſt ſolitudes of 19 they,” 
no doubt, abandoned them, in the eben and 
delivered them over to death. g. 
The Oaſis of Ammon is inns — 
25 modern Egyptians, but the ſecond more 
Abulfeda places there a eity, named 
hg , not the ſame Behneſa which 
ſtands on the canal of Joſeph, and which 
correſponds with the town of Achmounain, 
where there are magnificent antique remains. 
The great Oaſis, moſt frequented of the 
three, becauſe on the road which the caravans 
from Abyſſinia travel, has a great numbei of 
inhabitants. The Bey of Girga ſends a 
cachef, as governor, and to levy tribute. 
When the Abyſſinians leave Egypt, on their 
return, and have refreſhed themſelves in that 
fruitful 21 valley. they f proceed jo ſouth; et and 
come to another, ſituated under the tropic, 
which the Geographer of Nubia thus ; de- : 
ſcribes. The country of Elouah, weſt of 
« Aſſouan, was formerly very populous, but 
* in longer LIT g ee Ay 


1 l mrtlo hol on} wie t 


650 « Behneſk is 2 "city, ſitua ted near the poor of 
« Joſeph. © There is another city of this“ name, in the 
4 countrysof Elonah, an the :confuigs: een of the. 
8 e ee % ee ballian 


* 


. has 


O0 N * 6 * f r. 23 


« ſprings, rivulets, and fruit. trees, with eities 
buried in their own ruins.” Another part 


of the army of Cambyſes was deſtroyed, paſſ- 


ing from this valley into Ethiopia. Cam- 
« byſes Ci, being come to Thebes, choſe 
«« fifty thouſand men whom he commanded 
eto pillage, and burn, the temple of Jupiter 
« Ammon. He himſelf marched againſt 
de the Ethiopians with the remainder of his 
army; but, before he had proceeded one- 
«« fifth of the way, his proviſions were all 
75 exhauſted. They eat their horſes, but 
* this was a ſhort reſource. Had wiſdom 
« been his guide, this prince would have 
Gs returned; but, impelled by blind fury, he 
« went on. So long as the ſoldiers found 
„ herbs and plants they fed on them; but, 
« this poor ſupport failing them in the midſt - 
* of ſands, they caſt lots, and every tenth 
% man was devoured: by his companions. 
At this dreadful news, the Perſian king 
abandoned his expedition into Ethiopia; ; 
and, returning back, arrived at Thebes, 


1 after the loſs of half his army (4). ENT 


—— Ft ' 


(5 Herodotus, lib. 3. rortons el Sie ee 5 


(4) It is very e 00 here, as before, a” 
milled San., mas ſet ln to all the 4emiples of Egypt. 
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What happens at preſent, in performing 
this journey, proves the event to be very 
credible. | Travellers, departing from the 
fertile valley lying under the tropic, march 

ſeven days before they come to the firſt town. 
in Ethiopia. They find their way, in the 
day time, by looking at marks; and, at ni ght, 
by obſerving the ſtars. The ſand hills Bos 
had obſerved on the preceding journey having 
been often carried away by the winds, deceive 
the guides; and, if they wander the leaſt out 
of their road, the camels, having paſſed five 
or ſix days without drinking, fink under 
their burthen, and die: the men are not long 
before they ſubmit to the ſame fate, and, 
ſometimes, out of 4 great number, not a 
ſingle traveller eſcapes ; at others, the burn- 
ing winds of the ſouth raiſe vortexes of duſt, 
| | which ſuffocate man and beaſt; and the next- 
caravan ſees the ground ſtrewed with botlics, 8, 
totally parched up. This horrid ſight, theſe 
dxeadful dangers, do not terrify the Abyfli- 
nians, who, from the earlieſt ages, have 
brought gold duſt, muſk; and elephants teeth 
| Into Egypt. 80 "_—_ 15: 186, en .of able 
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Remarks 6 on the Nik, its ſources and the Pbæ- 
nomena attending its over fo wing. A. do bat 


2 


: time the mound is opened at the head of. the 
i canal that leads to Grand Cairo. The fe eſti : 


: vals and rejoicmgs. Nocturnal excurſions, on 
7 the waters which fill the great ſquares of the 
4 Lait, and the pleaſures they afford. V, bat 

means right be employed to enſure a regular 


aundarien over e and e 
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on earth. Travellers, of all ages, have 
deſcribed che feci ndity of its waters, with 


enthuſiaſtni. Its ſeven mauths are celebrated 


by the Poets, and hiſtory is filled with the 


miracles its inundations produce. To the 


ancient people who, on its banks, nurtured 


| and 0 the infant arts 1 Perfection, it 


* „ 


Tart E Nite; Sir, is ITY A famous river 
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35 owes chis celebrity: oppreſſed, as it were 


by its bounties, they appointed feſtivals in 7 
its honour, and erected altars as to a god; 


or, at leaſt, as to the firſt of God's gifts. 


Had this river fed only Turks and Arabs, 
its name, like ſo many others, would have 
been known but in maps; its glory was 
united to that of a famous nation, and all 


| the ends of the earth came to. admire the 
rocks raiſed to contain it, and the immor- 


tal monuments erected on its borders. 
| Except the Egyptians, the ancients were 
all ignorant of its origin. A Portugueſe Je- 


ſuit, in the laſt century, pretended he had 


made the diſcovery. His words are theſe : 
« In the province Sahala, weſt of the king- 
« dom of Gm, called by the inhabitants 
* Agous, are the ſources of the Nile. It 
«. firſt flows from two deep ſprings, which 


both lie high; the earth ſurrounding. 


« them is boggy, and trembles under the 
ee ſtep. The water ſpouts from the moun- 


8 tain with a noiſe like the exploſion of a. 


* cannon. , After proceeding ſome diſtance 
through the valley, it receives a ſecond 


* rivulet, coming-from the eaſt, and theſe, 
1 united, direct heir courſe north. Two 


other | 


*s PEE torrents di 8 W Aes: into 
_ <<. them. and:form;a-ſtream which joins: the 
Laer Veman ; after long circuits, eaſt and 
e eſt, theſe fall into a gr lake; then, 
leaving the lake, they form thel river Nile, 
« -which-takes its haſty: courſe toward the 
% Mediterranean-— - 43. -3 1 7 38 Ts 
Be this as it may; theſe waters would: not. 
be ſufficient for the general inundation which 
covers the earth for a ſpace of four hundred 
leagues, for it extends to Ethiopia; but, 
during the months, March, April, May, 
and. June, the north winds drive the clouds 
toward the high mountains, beyond the 
Equator.” Stopped by this barrier, clouds 
on: clouds; accumulate, till they deſeend in 
rain, which falls in torrents, and fills: the 
vallies. The union of an innumerable multi- 
tude of rivulets; forms the Nile, and produces 
the inundation. From the unanimous teſti- 
mony of the Ak yinians, who bring gold duſt 
to Grand Cairo, this river, taking it rife in. 
Ethiopia, divides into Wo brühchez one of, 
whichſtikavew by the name 'of Aſſetac, or 
then blue river) joins the Niger, ad; CN 
verſing Africa from eaſt to welt, falls int 
WoL. IIb G 2110. H "64. 1 15 503i he © 
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1 Atlantic Ocean: the other, running 
north, between two chains of moun tains, 
and meeting with the rocks of granite 
vrhich impede its courſe, forms fix cata- 
| = much more terrible than that of Sy- 
and theſe frightful waterfalls abſo- 
<= impede its navigation; but, arrived at 
the firſt city in Egypt, it. falls eleyen feet, 
into the gulph itſelf has dug, and the petils 
of which the watermen dare face. De- 
ſcending through this fine country, it fills 
the canals and lakes, overflows the lands, 
depoſits a fruitfal” ſlime, and diſcharges it 
felf, as formerly, through ſeven” e ng 

1 into the Mediterranean, n. 
3 Nile s increaſe begins early in June; 
but is not much perceived till the ſu ummer 
| ſolſtice ; when the waters become troubled, 
of a reddifh tincture, and are thought un- 
wholſome. They muſt be purified before 
drank; which is done by mixing bitter al- 
monds, pounded to duſt, in a jar full of 
water, and kept turning, with the arm, for 
ſome minutes: it is then left to ſettle, and, 
in five or ſix hours, the heterogenous parti- 
_ ſubſide to the bottom of the veſſel, and 
9445 1 AI .4%Yhe 
8 4 
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the water becomes limpid and excellent //): 


The Egyptains attribute this fermentation of 
the Nile to the dew, which then falls in 


abundance. Many hiſtorians have ſeriouſly 
affirmed it contributed to the inundation. 
It is much more natural to think the river, 


overflowing in Abyflinia and Ethiopia, brings 


down a great quantity of ſand, and millions 
of the eggs of inſects, which, hatching a- 
bout the time of the ſolſtice, produce tlie 
fermentation of the waters, and that reddiſh 
tincture which renders them unhealthy. 
The Nile continues increaſing till near the 
end of Auguſt, and, often, even, in Sep- 
tember. The Nilometer at Elephantina for- 
merly denoted to what degree the inunda- 
tion would riſe. The experience of ages 
had afforded marks known to thoſe whoſe 
truſt it was to watch. The governors of 
the pr ovinces were . inſtantly informed, and 


the neceſſary labours for the good of agri- 


culture were en accordingly. When 


1 | have made the ache experiment; which I had 1 
practiſed in Egypt, on the waters of the Seine, when they 
were troubled, and yellow, and found the ſame conſe- 
quences; but it is neceſſary the vellel mould: HTO to 
have the proper effect. | 
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the Arabs conquered Egypt, the Nilometdr 
was at the ſmall town of Halouan, facing 
Memphis. Amrou deſtroyed that ſtately 
capital; and built the city of Foſtat, where 
the governors of the Caliphs fixed their re- 
ſidence. Some ages after, the Mekias, or 
Nilometer, was built at one extremity of the 
iſland of Raouda, and the column to mea- 
ſure the waters was erected in the centre of 
a a low chamber; the walls of which are ex- 
ceedingly folid, and the bottom on a level 
with the bed of the Nile. The Mekias has 
never ſince been changed, and officers are 
now appointed to examine the progreſs of 
the inundation, which is daily proclaimed 
in the ftreets of Cairo, by the public criers, 
to whom the people, intereſted in the event, 
give ſome ſlight reward, and it becomes the 
news of the day. As Egypt pays no tribute 
to the Grand Seignor if the waters do not 
riſe to ſixteen cubits, the Egyptians often 
diſguiſe the truth, and do not proclaim they 
have riſen to that height till they have ſur- | 
paſſed it. | 
The day of this 3 is a d of 
' rejoicing, and a ſolemn feaſt among the 
Egyptians. The * and his whole court 
= | deſcend 
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dteſcend from the caſtle, and go in pomp to 
Foſtat, where the canal begins that runs 
through Grand Cairo. He places himſelf 
under a' magnificent pavillion, erected there. 
The Beys, with their muſicians playing be- 
fore them, and their Mamluks following, 
are his attendants. The chief prieſts ride 
horſes richly capariſoned, and all the inha- 
bitants, on horſeback, on foot, and in boats, 
haſten to be preſent at this ceremony. More 
than three hundred thouſand people aſſem- 
ble on land and water. The boats, moſt of 
them painted, and artfully carved, have ca- 
nopies, and ſtreamers of various colours. 
Thoſe of the women are known by their ele- 
gance, richneſs, the gilt columns that ſup- 
port the canopy, and, particularly, by the 
blinds let down before the windows. The 
people all remain ſilent till the moment the 
Pacha gives the ſignal, and then, inſtantly, 
ſhouts of joy rend the air; the trumpets 


: ſound their flouriſhes, and the kettle drums 


and other inſtruments reverberate from all 
parts. Certain men throw down the ſtatue 
of clay, which was placed on the mound, 
vrhich ſtatue is called THE BETROTHED, 
and i is the remains of an ancient rite among 
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the Egyptians, who conſecrated a virgin te 
the Nile, and whom, in times of dearth; 
they ſometimes threw into the waters. The 
mound is preſently deſtroyed, and the was 
ters, no longer meeting an obſtacle, flow 
| toward Grand Cairo. The Pacha throws 
gold and filyer coins into the ſtream, which 
good ſwimmers immediately dive for, and 
bring up. This action may be regarded as a 
kind of homage paid to the Nile, the ſource 
of the wealth of Egypt. The inhabitants 
appear intoxicated with joy; they congratu- 
late and pay compliments to each other all 
day; and ſongs of thankſgiving are every 
where heard. A number of female dancers 
aſſemble on the banks of the Khalig, and 
regale the ſpectators with their laſcivious 
dances. Alli is mirth and good chear, and 
the very Poor themſelves feaſt. This uni- 
verſal rejoicing is not ſurpriſing: the fate of 
the country depends on the inundation, and, 
when it arrives, all behold the hopes of har- 
veſt, the picture of plenty, and anticipate 
the promiſed, gocd. 

The evenings profent a 1] che Rin more 
agreeable. All the great ſquares of the city 
are floated, and the families aſſemble in boats 

adorned 
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adorned, with tapeſtry, rich cuſhions, and 
every convenience luxurious eaſe can wiſh, 
The ſtreets, moſques, and minarets, are I | 
lumin ated : they row from ſquare to ſquare, ; 
taking with them fruits and refreſhments, 
The moſt, numerous aſſembly is uſually at 
.eſbekia, which. is the largeſt Aquare 3 in the 
city, and near half a league in circumfe- 
Fange ; it ſorms an immenſe baſon ſurround- 
ed by the palaces of the Beys, which are 
embelliſhed with variqus coloured lights, 
Many thouſands of boats, to the maſts of 
which lamps are ſuſpended, produce an ever: 
varying illumination. The clear and ſtarry 
heavens, which, there, are ſeldom obſcured 


by nfs, and the profuſion of artificial lights 


POE. ORE The 


to. the ſweet: 8 coolneſs of night. 
Imagine, Sir, the pleaſure with which the 
people, who have been ſcorched. twelve 
hours by a ſun fo ardent, come and brea th 
the cool air of theſe lakes; ſeldom are the 
charms of this nocturnal ſcene diſturbed by 
impetuous winds z they fall at ſun- ſet, and 
gentler airs agitate the atmoſ] phere. an own 
the caprice of Oriental manners is a tax on 


the eng. Men aſſociate only with 
EH 4 men, 
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of whoſe War is here reverts with aff 
culty, The diſguiſe neceſſary,” and the at- 
tendant dangers, warn the reaſon, and com- 
pel prudence. The lamps are obliged to be al- 


ways kept lighted; this is a precaution neceſi 


fary for the public ſafety, which the Oualli, 


who goes from place to place, takes care to 


ſee punctually obſerved. If this officer, who 
ſuperintends the police, finds a boat without 
light, he is juſtified in beheading all the per- 
fons on board; and, unleſs a ſuitable" pre- 
ſent reſtrains the arm of the executioners 
who accompany him, he inſtantly, and ri 
gourouſly, executes c al 
When the Ramazan happens during the 


inundation, this month, ſo dreadful to the 


poor, is a time of continual banquetting 
among the rich, who paſs their nights feaſt- 
ing on. the waters, During the day they 


ſleep in a vaſt ! hall, where pure air circulates 


near 2 marble baſon; 3 where Aa fountain of 
limpid, Water plays, and the brinks of which 


are ſurrounded by the Arabian jaſmine and odo- 


riferons flowers, The falubrity of this apart- 

ment 1s maintained. by a north window always | 

9 near the AHA or the dome: : thus; 
while 
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White the huſbab dmen broil in the fields, - 
bedewing the earth with the ſweat of their | 


| brow, the rich paſs their time in voluptuous 
Numbers, amidſt cooling airs, and the balſa- 


mic exhalations of plants. The utmoſt ambi- 


tion of a Turk, who is not in place, is to live 


agrecably, and. wholly free from cares; but 


the Beys, on the contrary, preyed upon by 
fear, placed at the head of a republic impo- 
veriſhed by their devaſtations, dazzle for a 


moment, then diſappear, cut off by the 


ſword of their co] 1 or ye Pelton of 
ba Daves,! + *t FTE OO nt hd 
Egypt has for numerous ages, bien inun- 
| dated, which has prodigiouſiy raiſed the ſoil; 
this fact is atteſted by obeliſks, buried fif- 


teen or twenty feet, and porticos that have 
half diſappeared. Their ancient cities, built 


on artificial mounts, and the mounds they 
raiſed, ſhewed the Egyptians dreaded thr 
high inundations. At preſcat the land is ſo 


much higher that the waters ſeldom riſe ſo 
as to injure agriculture. When they are 


under fixteen 'cubits a famine. is threatened, 


and the years of abundance are thoſe of be- 


tween eighteen and two-and- twenty cubits.” 


When the waters exceed this, they lay 200 


* 
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1 on the 1 * ann its being 
ſown; which, however, ſeldom happens. 
On the contrary, inundations below the 
medium often leave the high lands fruitleſs. 
Were the canals opened, the mounds repair- 
ed, and the great reſervoirs filled, they might 
water a much larger extent of country, and 
procure harveſts infinitely more abundant. 

It would be poſſible to enſure a regular in- 
undation to Egypt, and a never- failing fer- 
tility; but this muſt be by conquering Ethi- 
opia, or forming a treaty with its inhabi- 

tants, by which they might be permitted to 
confine the waters of the Nile, where they 
diſperſe themſelves over the ſands chat ago ta 
the weſt. | © 

„In the year 1 wy ie Elmeſtanſor 
« was Sultan of Egypt, the inundation to- 
« tally failed. The Sultan ſent Michael, 
« patriarch of the Jacobines, with magnifi- 
« cent preſents, to the Emperor of Ethio- 
* pia, who came to meet, received him 
« favourably, and demanded the ſubject of 
« his embaſſy. Michael replied, that the 

« waters of the Nile having failed, had 
made the Egyptians dread all the. horrors 
* of anne and thrown them into the ut- 

cc moi 
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4 moſt conſternation: he added remon- 
«+ ſtrances which induced the Emperor to 
« ſuffer a dam to be opened that had turned 
* the river, which, taking its uſual courſe, 
«© roſe three cubits in one day. Michael, on 
„his return, received great honors n). 
This ſhews the poſſibility of turning the 
courſe of the Nile, and proves a mound, 
raiſed to ſtop up the great channel which 


communicates with the Niger, would cauſe 


a prodigious increaſe of water. Were a 


powerful and intelligent people in poſſeſſion 
of Egypt, ſuch wonderful changes would be 


eaſily made, and it would become the weal- | 


thieſt country in the world. The Egyptians 


have a certain ſign of inundation, and the 


height to which it will riſe. When the 
north wind, during the months I have be- 
fore mentioned, repelled by impetuous winds 
from the ſouth, is driven back, the aſſem- 


blage of clouds is leſs than uſual in Upper, 


Abyſſinia, and the increaſe is very ſmall; 
mounds then would be of the greateſt 10 1 1 
but, on the contrary, when the, north wind 


(in) Elmacin, hiſtory af the Arabs. This happened 
under Aboulcaſem, the twentyrſeventh of the Abalide 
Vs and the forty eighth from. Meet | 


E IL E Ir 1 EMS 
is predominant, / and repels the emipaſiions 


ſouth towards the equator, it brings heavy 


clouds, and there is a certainty of a favourable 
inundation: in this cafe it would be neceſſary 
to open the dams of Ethiopia, and give the 
ſuperabundant waters their uſual vent. By 
means of this augmentation, alſo, there 
might be a canal between Cophtos and Coſ- 
ſeir, which would be ranked among the moſt 
famous, and the moſt uſeful, works of E- 
gypt. Theſe, Sir, are ideas thrown into 


the expanſe of poſſibility; they perhaps 
may hereafter be realized. Various powers 


look with watchful eyes on this fine king 


dom, governed by barbarians incapable of 


defending it; the firſt nation, therefore, that 
attacks will conquer it, and then there can 
be little doubt but its face will be changed. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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or rug GOVERNMENT or EGYPT. 


7 he government! if Er, | Gre i its oak by 
. the Arabs, and the various revolutions it has 
5 under gone. Articles of the treaty. granted 
8 by Sultan Selim, to the. Circaſſian Mamluks. 
Dube limited power of the Pachas, and the 
1 preponderance of that of the Beys; parti- 
.  cularly in the dignity of Sheth. Elbalad and 
Emir Hadgi. The manner in which the 
Ottoman governors are receiued, and the dif 
grace with ohich they are ſent bach. Ob- 
r on the decline f the Ottoman 
POTTY: in Egypt. l Wh 


To . L. M. os 

tand C. | 

I Promiſed to ſend Ml particulars concern- 
ing the government of Egypt, ſo little known 
in France, and hope the obſervations of ſe- 
veral years will enable me to fulfil this pro- 
miſe. It will firſt, however, be neceflary to 
begin by an introductory account, Jann will 
throw light on what I have tr. 
eh From 
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8 the middle of the ſeventh century 
to 12 50, the Arabs were in poſſeſſion of 
Egypt, which then was a part of the vaſt 
empire of the Caliphs. Vizirs governed it 
in their name, and, poſſeſſed: of unbounded 
power, exerciſed ſupreme authority. They 
had the right of life and death, and, render- 
ing an account to the Caliphs, only, of their 
conduct, governed the country according to 
their caprice. However great their tyranny, 
the cries of the oppreſſed people never could 
reach the throne; the Vizirs took care to 
gain thoſe who ſurrounded it by rich pre- 
ſents. The government being thus deſpotic, 
national happineſs, or miſery, depended on 
the virtues, or vices, of one man. Many 
of theſe Vizirs ſwayed an irpn ſceptre ; ſome 
few made commerce, | agriculture, and the 
arts flouriſh. Others, among whom was the 
famous Ebn Toulon, rebelled, and proclaimed 
themſelves kings; but the crown ſeldom 
deſcended to their children. After the death 
of the rebel, the province returned to the 
dominion of its former maſters, 

In the year 982, Moaz, ſovereign of ths. 
weſtern part of Africa, and deſcendant of the 
fatimite Caliphs, who had founded a King - 

dom 


— 


— two ca 3 ſent his 
, generals to conquer Egypt, which having 
performed, 50 made it the ſeat of Empire. 
His offspring reigned till 1189, when Salah 
Eddin eſtabliſhed the dynaſty of the Ayoubites 


there. This warlike prince, the terror of | 


the cruſaders, whom he had almoſt driven 


out of Paleſtine, was overthrown by Richard 


Cœur de Lion, near the walls of St. John 
d' Acre; and the name of the Engliſh mo- 
narch became terrible throughout the eaſt. 


The government of Salah Eddin, and his ſuc- 


ceſſors, was monarchical, under whom Egypt 
became flouriſhing. The remains of the 
academies they founded, and to which by 
their rich benefactions they drew the learned 


men of the eaſt, are ſtill to be: ſeen at Grand 


Cairo. In the year 12 50, immediately after 
the defeat of Louis IX. the Baharite Mam- 
luks, /n Turks by deſcent; maſſacred Touran 


Shah, the laſt prince of the Ayoubites, and 


the ſon of Nejem Eddin, their benefactor; 
with whom ended the reign "of 1 Arabian 


0 ) Mamluk 2 —_— poſſeſſed, "They called 


themſelves Babarites, or maratime, becauſe Nej em eddin, 


who inſtituted them, beſtowed the government of caſtles 


near the ſea, and in the iſland of Raouda, on them. 
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princes 
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princes over Egypt and ſinee which they 
have ever been governed by fore 15 
The Baharite Mamluks changed; its "Fig 
| 2 government, and made it republican. 
Their principal men elected a chief, to whom 
they confided great authority. He had a 
right to make war or peace, firſt adviſing 
with his council, the members of which they 
themſelves were. He could appoint miniſters, 
ambaſſadors, governors, and generals; pro- 
vided he choſe them from among the Mam- 
luks. The neceſſity he was under of gaining 
the votes of thoſe chiefs limited his power; 
and his politics conſiſted in procuring their 
favour, making ſure of the moſt Powerful, 
and in immediately cruſhing the conſpiracies 
that were formed againſt him; for each of 
the powerful Mamluks, of this Ariſtocracy, 
would neceſſarily endeavour to depoſe the 
poſſeſſor, and ſeat: himſelf on tlie throne. 
Though the people had no part in the go- 
vernment, yet had the Prince cauſe ta fear 
their diſcontent: an ambitious rival, aided 
by them, might deprive. him of his crown. 
Thus we ſee the' chief of this republic was 
ſurrounded by dangers ; the duration of his 
empire depended o on his perſonal qualities, 
| and | 


* 
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ith he could ngt. tranſmit, his power to his 


children. Hence, during the hundred and 


thirty-ſix years the Baharite Mamluks go- 
verned Egypt, they had twenty-ſeven kings; 


a prdof their rei iens were hort and tem gh 


tuous. 


About the ids of the Crop cen 
tury, the Circaſſian Mamluks dethroned the 


Baharites, but preſerved their form of govern- 
ment, and continued in poſſeſſion of Egypt 
till the conqueſt of it by Sultan Selim, in 


1517. It is neceſſary to give clear and pre- 


ciſe ideas of the Mamluks before we ſpeak of 
the changes Selim made in the conſtitution. 
The appellation Mamluk is beſtowed on 
children who, carried off by merchants, or 
banditti, from Georgia, : Circaſſia, Natolia, 


and the various provinces of the Ottoman 


Empire, are afterwards ſold in Conſtantinople 


and Grand Cairo. The Grandees of Egypt, 2 


who had a fimilar origin, bring them up in 
| their houſes, and deſtine them to ſucceed to 
their dignities; and this cuſtom is, perhaps, 


more ancient than the time of Joſeph, who, 


ſold thus to Potiphar ( 2), High-prieſt- of 


(eo) This Egyptian n name comes s from a Pipes, _ 
of the ſun. 


„Von II. * | Heliopolis, 
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Hel ;opolis, , became overſcer of E gypt. Theſe 
foreigners, at preſent, can alone enjoy the 
title of Bey, and fill the offices of the ſtate. 
The law is ſo preciſe that the ſon of a Bey 
cannot be raiſed to this eminent ſtation ; he, 
therefore, uſually, embraces the profeſſion: of 
arms. The divan affigns him a proper ſub- 
fiſtence, and names him Eon EI Balad, fon of 


the country p. ad 
The Mamluks are bt of them born © 


Chriſtian parents, but are forced to embrace - 
Mahometaniſm, and ſuffer circumciſion. They 
are taught Turkiſh, and Arabic, 'and, when 
they have learned perfectly to read and write, 

the Koran, alſo, which is their code of religion 
and laws. The underſtanding of theſe clear, 


fimple, and preciſe laws, enables them to de- 


(v) From what I have faid you «wil perceive, Sir, the 
words /Aamluk and Abd are very different; the latter 
ſignifying flave, and thoſe who bear it are deſtined to the 
meaneſt offices, and never riſe to important ſtations ;' while 
the former fill the moſt diſtinguiſhed poſts. Hiſtorians, 
therefore, have improperly given the title of ſlave to the 
Mamluks, and, in the hiſtory of the lower empire, called 
them Mammelus. Authors ought not to disfigure the names 
of perſons and things, but ſhould endeavour to give them 
their true ſignification. Hiſtory would then be more 
5 and 88 us more diſtinct ideas. 


termine 
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termine all caſes, immediately, with equity 3 
and the Mahometan, who is well ſtudied in 


this book knows, perfectly, his duty to God 


and man: he is then qualified for any office, 


civil, military, or eccleſiaſtic. 


The Mamluks are taught, from their | 


n infancy, to ride, throw the javelin, 
uſe the ſabre, and fire-arms, and are conti- 
nually exerciſed in military evolutions; and 
in learning to ſupport the heat of the climate; 
and the thirſt of the deſerts, with fortitude, 
Hence they acquire a ſtrong conſtitution, and 
dauntleſs courage; and would become excel- 


lent ſoldiers, werè they inſtructed in European 


tactics. Diſciplined by our officers, they 


would not cede, in valour, to any nation 
upon earth; but they fight without order, 
and are abſolutely ignorant of our art of gun- 


nery, which is, now; ſo highly improved. 
At fifteen, or eighteen, theſe youths. are 
excellent horſemen, ſpeak, and write, ſeveral 
languages, are intimately | acquainted with 
the religion and laws of the country, and 
are capable of exerciſing the offices they are 


| deſtined to fill. They riſe, and uſually by 


their merit, through the various truſts in the 


OOTY of the E Beys, till they arrive at the poſt 
122 . or 
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of Ca chef ), when they: govern the towns 
Which are dependant on their patrons, at 
which time they are permitted to buy Mam- 
luks; who follow their fortune; and become 
their companions and inſtruments. Their 
next riſe is to the dignity of Bey, which 
gives them a ſeat among the four and twenty 
members of the Divan, or council, of the 
' tepublic : but, though thus advanced, they 
ceaſe not to regard themſelves as the ſervants 
of their firſt maſter, and preſerve a perfect 
fabmiſſion to him. Such, Sir, is the origin 
of the Mamluks ; and ſuch the career they 
have to run. We um now 5 with 
dur narrative. 

Sultan Selim, Being nat Egypt, 
and overthrown the Circaflian Mamluks, who 
could not withſtand the numerous armies 
and bloody battles of the Turkiſh Emperor, 
cauſed their king, Thomam Bey, to be 
hanged at one of the gates of Cairo. This 
barbarous action diff guſted them ſo much 
that they only waited the departure of che 
ö Turks again to take to their” arms. The 


1. 0) eIdz5>59124lb CCC 
© The Cachefs are ps 1 of the Beys, and 


command the towns Which are in the government of their 
Haben. 


_ 


— 


intoxication | 
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intoxication of ſueceſs once diſſipated, Selim 
2 4 his error; and, that he might 


profit by this important conqueſt, endeavoured 


to gain the good-will of the Mamluks ; in 
order to which he made very little change in 
their form of government, and granted them 
very peculiar privileges, ſpecified in a treaty, 


the principal articles of which are as follow. 


Though, with Almighty aid, our invin- 
cible arms have conquered the kingdom of 


Egypt, yet we, from our benevolence, grant 


the four and twenty Sangiaks {7}, of this 
country, a republican er 6 on 74000 


* 


following conditions. 
I. The republic of Egypt fhall mi 
ledge our ſovereignty, and that of our ſuc- 


ceſſors; and, as a mark of obedience, ſhall 


honor, as our repreſentative, the governor 
whom we ſhall pleaſe to fend, and who ſhall 
reſide in the caſtle of Grand Cairo; During 
his adminiſtration, | he ſhall undertake: no- 
thing contrary to our will, or the intereſts 


of the republic; but ſhall advife with the 
Beys concerning the good of the ſtate ; and, 


ſhould he become diſagreeable to 1 ot 
60 Sangiaks has the fame meaning as Beys. 


„ | attempt 
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attem pt to infrin ge their privileges, we au- 
thoriſe them to ſuſpend: him, and lay their 
complaints before our ſublime Porte, that 
mer may be delivered from his oppreſſion. - 
II. In time of war, the republic ſhall be 
Allee to furniſh us and our ſucceſſors with 
twelve thouſand men, commanded: by San- 
giaks, and maintain them till the concluſion 
of peace. 
III. Each year 40 DS i thall rails 
five hundred and fixty thouſand Aſlani ( 
and ſend them, under the eſcort of a Bey, 
to our ſublime Porte, who ſhall receive, 
from our Defterdar, (Treaſurer) a legal ac- 
quittance, to which our . and that = 
our Vizir, ſhall he affixed; | 
IV. The republic mall dalle . like 
Khaſna (ſum) of five hundred and fixty 
thouſand Aſlani for the ſupport of Medina, 
and the caaba, or temple of Mecca, which 
ſhall. be a ends under . \ eſcort of 


F* 
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| 5 05 This ſum has been Aeta ET und 

thouſand Aſlani; but the Beys pretend they -are/ obliged” 
to be at exceſſive expences, in repairing eanak and for: 
| treſſes, and do not ſend the half to See g "Allan 

is a filver N worth e Ss pn” LETS 0261) 
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the Sheik El. Balad i, or the Emir Hadge, 


which they ſhall deliver to the Scherif, the 


ſucceſſor of our prophet, for the ſervice of 


the houſe of God, and to be diſtributed 
among the perſons who. reſide: there, that 


their prayers may be obtained for us, and 


the faithful who believe in the Koran. C. 

V. The republic ſhall only maintain, in 
time of peace, fourteen thouſand ſoldiers; or 
janiſſaries, but ſhall have permiſſion to aug- 


ment that army, during war, that its enemies, | 


and ours, may be oppoſed. +, 

VI. The republic ſhall 5 deduct, "From, 
the productions of the country, a million of 

couffes {x} of grain, fix hundred thouſand 
of wheat, and four hundred thouſand of 
barley, to be laid up in our granaries. 


VII. Theſe articles obſerved, the republic | 


ſhall. enjoy abſolute power over the inhabi- 


tants of Egypt; but, in religious matters, 


| (t) Sheik El Balad, the Elder of the country, is "the title 
of the Bey who is at the head of the republic. Emir Hadge 
ſignifies, a= the Fara and nne dignity 
in the republic. 

(#) This ſum i is not ried in money, but corn, and the 
pradudtions. of Egypt. 0 Yo ary Gant 

(x) An oval ee of che . Sei 
about a hundred and ſeventy pounds weight. 


1 5 ſhall 
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ſhall adviſe with the Mollah, or High prieſt, 
who ſhall be ſubject to our duch "of 
a of our ſucceſſors. 

VIII. The republic ſhall enjoy, as hereto- 
fac, the right of coining, and ſtamping the 
name Maſr %); but ſhall add thereto our 
name, or that of our ſucceſſors, and the 
governor we ſend ſhall inſpect the coinage, 
that the legend may not be altered. 

IX. The Beys ſhall elect among themſelves 
a Sheik El Balad ; who, when confirmed by 
our governor, ſhall be their head; and ac- 
knowledged by our officers as chief of the 
republic. If it ſhall ſo happen that our 
governors ſhall become guilty of oppreſſion, 
and exceed the limits of his power, the Sheik 
El Balad ſhall have a right to lay the com- 
plaints of the public before our ſublime Porte, 
Should foreign enemies diſturb the peace of 
the republic, we promiſe, for us and our 
ſucceſſors, to protect it, with all our powers, 
without having a right to exact any Es 
_ for the ebe incurred in its aid. IO 

tf 545 $0 


2 \) Ma 72 is; i the. name 4s! Arabs give to, Egypt in 
Fo he and Grand Cairo in particular, pretending that 


this e was peopled/by Miſraim, Srandſon of NoHhe 
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e and ar ges by our clenteney, in 


| ur of che republic of Egypt, in boom 


887, of the Hegira, (A. D. 151% 5 
From this treaty you will learn, Sir, the 
laſt change of Egyptian government pa took 
of Monarchy and Ariſte = 
14 Kerpen en * Pacha, the { 


| wot The Pacha, Pp ſpeaking. is 
a phantom, diſpelled by their breath. - 

Sangiaks, at the head of provinces and 
armies, in reality, enjoy all the power; to 
their mercy are the people abandoned, in 


whoſe fayour the treaty contains not one 


word. May we not ſay a merchant ſold 
three or four millions of ſlaves; to four and 
twenty foreigners, for five hundred and fixty 


thouſand aflani? Abſolute power is conſigned 


over to them. They are permitted to levy 


arbitrary tributes, and exerciſe, without re- 


ftraint, every ſpecies of tyranny. Thus do 
deſpots barter nations ! Thus do they ſubmit 
to ſuch ſhame, and think Hot of reclaiming 


the ſacred rights they have received from 


N 1 


nd türe! py "Sit" in the vaſt, extent of his 
dorminions,: aw. but a vile herd of flaves, 
whom he might diſpoſe of at his pleaſure. 
e The 
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The Beys perfectly feel the power they poſſeſs, 
which they dreadfully abuſe. The Pacha 
remains no longer than while he is ſubſervient 
to their deſigns; ſhould he dare ſpeak in de- 
fence of his maſter's intereſts, or thoſe of the 
_ Egyptians, he becomes a ſtate criminal: the 
Divan aſſembles, and he is expelled. The 
following is the manner in which they re- 
ceive, and eject, thoſe repreſentatives of * 
Grand Seignior. I 
When a new Pacha lands, at 83 7 
he gives notice of his arrival to the council 
of the republic, and the Sheik El Balad ſends 
the Beys of moſt addreſs to compliment him, 
bring. him preſents, and profeſs great ſub- 
miſſion. While they attend an him they 
artfully ſound his inclinations, ſtudy his 
character, and endeavour to learn, from his 
own mouth, or that of his officers, what are 
the orders he brings. Should they find them 
inimical to their own purpoſes 5 they expedite 
a courier to the Sheik El Balad, who aſſembles 
the Divan, and the Pacha is forbidden ta 
proceed farther. They then write to the 
Grand Signor that the new gorernor comes 
with hoſtile intentions, and ſuch. as will ex- 
cite rebellion e his faithful ſubjects, : and, 
5 | | requeſt 


ä 0 


requeſt his recall, which is ſure to be com- 
plied with. When the chiefs of the republic 
believe they have nothing to fear from the 
Pacha, they invite him to Grand Cairo; the 
deputies place him in a ſumptuous galley, 
and eſcort him all the way. The attendant 
boats are all elegantly tilted, and ſeveral 
filled with muſicians. He advances, ſlowly, 
at the head of the fleet, no veſſel being ſuf- 
fered to paſs that of the Pacha. Thoſe who 
are, unfortunately, making a voyage up the 
Nile, are obliged to follow in his ſuite, He 
ſtops at Hellai 2, and the Sheik El Balad 
either comes himſelf to receive him, or de- 
putes ſeyeral Sangiaks. The heads of the 
republic again congratulate him on his land- 
ing; the Aga of the Janiſſaries preſents him 
the keys of the caſtle, prays him to make it 
his reſidence, and he is conducted, in pomp, 
through the city. I have ſeen, and can 
therefore deſeribe, the entrance of a Pacha. 
The various corps of infantry, with their 
noiſy muſick, march firſt, in two files, their 
colours waving; the cavalry follows. 
bout five or: fix- thouſand” horſemen advance 
in wh ede their cloathing made of hinges 


fm; Il e ale "league below Baulac, | 
T | | 72 be icht 
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bright ſtuffs, while their floating robes, e- 
normous muſtachoes, and long lances, of 
ſhining ſteel, give them a majeſtic and war- 
like air. Then come the Beys, magnifi- 
cently cloathed, and attended by their Mam- 

luks, mounted on Arabian horſes; high met- 
tled, and adorned with houſings, embroidered 
in gold and ſilver; the bridles of thoſe of 
the chiefs ate bedecked with fine pearls and 
precious ſtones, and their ſaddles with glit- 
tering gold. The various retinues, for each 
Bey had his own, were exccedingly elegant; 
the beauty of the youth, the richneſs of their 
habits, and their excellent horſemanſhip, all 
together formed a very agreeable fight. The 
Pacha cloſed the march, advancing gravely, 
preceded by two hundred horſemen, a band of 
muſic, and four led horſes, ſlowly guided by 
ſlaves on foot, covered with houſings, moſt 
| richly embroidered in gold and pearl, that 
trailed on the ground. The Pacha, mounted 
on a beauteous barb, wore a cluſter of large 
diamonds in his turban, which darted back 
the ſun's rays. This proceſſion gave me an 
idea of the oriental pomp and magnificence 
of the ancient monarchs of Aſia, when they 
ſhewed themſelves in public. It began 
about eight, and laſted till non. On 


On the motrow, the Pacha aſſembled the 
Divan, and invited the Beys to be preſent: 
| he fat on a raiſed ſeat with a barred window; 
like the Grand ' Seignor. His Kiaya, or 
Lieutenant, read the orders of the Porte, 
and the Sangiaks, profoundly bowing, pro- 
miſed obedience in all things which ſhould 
not infringe their rights. This ended, a col- 
lation was ſerved; and, when the aſſembly 
roſe, the Pacha preſented the Sheik El Balad | 
with a rich furred robe, and a horſe magni- 
 ficently harnaſſed; alſo caftans to the other 
Beys. Such, Sir; is the een of a 
aui. 1 
His office is a kid of batiſhment; he 
cannot leave his palace without the permuſ= 
ſion of the Sheik El Balad, but is a ſtate pri- 
ſoner, who, in the midſt of ſplendor, can- 
not avoid feeling the weight of his chains. 
His revenue amounts to neaf a hundred and 
twenty five thouſand pounds ſterling, and is 
raiſed from tlie duties Paid at Suez, on the 
metcliandize of the Red Sea. The ambition 
of che Beys preſents him with a fruitful 
- ſotirbe' of wealth When, po Poſſeſſi ſfeſſing political 
Y © cunniliig, and 4 knowledge Ln His own means, 
hie has the art te ſow cen dae goche 


iO - noon ln el bas "chiefs 
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chiefs and form parties. Each will then 
endeavour to obtain his intereſt, and wealth 
pours in upon him. The Sangiaks named 
by the Divan alſo purchaſe a confirmation of 
their dignity of the Pacha, and the inheri- 
tance of thoſe who die without iſſue increaſes 
his treaſury. Thus may the Grand Seignors 
_ repreſentative maintain himſelf in office, and 
become immenſely, rich, provided he pro- 
ceeds with the utmoſt circumſpettion ; for, 
the ground on which he ſtands is fo llippery, 
the leaſt wrong ſtep occaſions his fall; and 
unforeſeen circumſtances will often counter- 
act his utmoſt policy. Should ſome young 
' audacious Sangiak, by his crimes or cou- 
rage, vanquiſh the party favoured by the 
Pacha, and arrive at the dignity of Sheik El 
Balad, he aſſembles the council, and the go- 
vernor is ignominiouſly expelled. His order to 
depart is entruſted to an officer, cloathed in 
black, who, carrying it in his boſom, ad- 
vances into the audience-chamber, and ta- 
king up a corner of the carpet which co- 
vers the ſofa, bows profoundly, and ſays, 
| Taſel Pacha; Pacha come down; which 
having ſaid he departs. The Governor is 
immediately obliged to pack * and retire, 
in 


in the ſpace of four-and-twenty hours, to 
' Boulac ; where he waits for orders from 
Conſtantinople. His perſon is generally 
ſafe; but, ſhould the prevailing Beys have 
complaints againſt him, they make him ren- 
der a ſevere account of his adminiſtration, 
and the preſents he has received; after which 
they divide the ſpoil. The council of the 
republic elects a Caimakan, during the in- 
terregnum, to ſupply his place, till the arri- 
val of the new Pacha. I have been ſeveral 
times a witneſs of events like this, during 
my abode in Egypt. I hope what I have 
faid will give you ſome knowledge of the go- 
vernment of the country. The hiſtory of 
Ali Bey, and ſome others of his ſucceſſors, 
| a ſketch of which I ſhall ſend you in .the 
following letters, will ſhew you theſe objects 
in action, and ſupply you with the means 
of drawing your own concluſions. | 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


« 
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| Biveh 7 Ali Bey; 3 25 carried. off + changes 355 


religion, hen fold- to @ Bey of Grand 
Cairo promoted to various offices in the 
"ſtate. He conduct the caravan: _ defeats 
the Arabs : is made a Bey, and takes bit 
feat in the Divan : bis patron aſſaſſinated 
by the contrary fattion : arrives at the dig- 
nity of Sheik El Balad, and revenges bis pa- 
zron's death : league formed againſt him: eſcapes 
to 7 eruſalem and St. Fobn di Acre, where 
he is welcomed by Sheik Daher : 7s recalled, 
but the hatred of his enemies again compels 
hin to fave himfel If by flight : vifits Arabia: 
retires to St. Fohn d. Acre, where Sheik 
Daher gives him every. proof of friendſhip : 
returns to Cairo: ſacrijices his rivals to re- 
venge, and governs wiſely.  Treachery of 
ſome Beys and the grand Porte: executes 
the officers ſent to demand his head, and 
combines with the Ruſſians to take Vengeance 
on the * of the 8 Repels the 
4 . wangering 
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how hf 


{die Als: protects commerce, and 


conquers Arabia and Syria by. his generals. 
_ Betrayed by- his ſon-in-law, Mahaniet Abou 
Dabab, and is obhiged, a third time, to ſeve 
. himſelf in Syria. Serzes on ſeveral” towns e 
enters Egypt with. an army. overthrows 


forces much ſuperior to his own , and is van- | 


, quiſhed by the perfidy of his mfantry, which: 
goes over to Abou Dahab, Deaths of Ali, 


Mabamet, and Sheik Daber; the latter 
h Le & order Fo Porte. DX 
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YO aw ih bat Eaten, rand Cairo, 


Alf BEY, born in Natolia, in 1728, Was 
_. chriſtened Taſepb (Joſeph). * His father, 


Daoud 0 TH a Greek prieſt, | of one of the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed families in the country, 


intended him as the ſucceſſor of his dignities, 


and neglected nothing to perfect his eduea- 
tion. E ate, however, otherwiſe ordained. 


Joſeph, z at thirteen, born away by the ardor 
of youth, hunted with ſome young men in 
a neighbourin 8 foreſt, who, being attacked 


by banditti, Were carried off in ſpite of their | 
| Cries and refiſtance. Ie Was „ern to 


905 | "a i. e. Did. „ 
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Brand Cairo, fold to Ibrahim 'Kiaya 750%, 
Lieutenant of the Janiſſaries, who had him 
circuthciſed, put him on a Mamluk habit, 
and called bim Ali, a name he has fince 
been known by. He appointed maſters to 
teach him horſemanſhip, Turkiſh, and Ara- 


: bic. Obliged to obey, 4. oſeph, in his heart, 


lameied the loſs of his, paren ts, and” the 
chan ge of his relig gion Ihe kind treatment 
of his f atron, the offices he was appointed 
to, which flattered bis ſelf- love, and, eſpe- 
cially, the example of his companions, in- 
ſenſibly reconciled him to his new ſtate. He 
was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by his underſtanding ; . 
and, in a few years, was perfect maſter of 
the languages he had been taught, excelled 
in bodily exerciſe, and none of the Mam- 


„ . © 


threw the javelin more forcibly, or handled 


the ſabre and fire · arms with greater dexteri- 
ty. His engaging manners, and application 
.to. ſtudy, endeared him to Ibrahim, who, 
delighted with his talents, raiſed him rapidly 


3 the various offices of his houſhold, 


(50 The Kip, df the Aga & the Nantes chat is 


to ſay, their Lieutenant, and mer 1 88 are Beys; and, 
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To that he preſently was made Sdictar-Aga, 


(fword-bearer) and Khaznadar (treaſurer); 
and the manner in which he executed theſe 


offices placed him {till higher in the favor 


of his patron, who created him Cachef at 


two⸗- and- twenty. by a 
Become a governor « of cities, 1 ſoon de- 


monſtrated his natural love of juſtice, an 


his diſcernment. in his choice of Mamluks, 
whom he end ayoured to inſpi pire with his 
own genius. From this time he filently 


laid the foundation of his future grandeur ; | 
not only had he gained the affection of Ibra- 


him, but inſinuated himſelf into the favour 
of the Pacha, judging this might be ſubſer- 
vient to his ambitious deſigns, Rahiph, the 
Pacha, was a man of merit; and, diſtin- 


guiſhing an upright and elevated mind in the 


young Cachef, granted him his friendſhip, 
and became his declared protector : : had not 
an unforeſeen cataſtrophe deranged his pro- 
| jects, he would ſoon have promoted him to 


the dignity of Bey. Rahiph; endowed with. 


that happy kind of character which irre- 


ſiſtibly charms, had gained the confidence 
of the Beys. Far from imitating his prede- 


ceſſo rs, who founded their authority on diſ- 


E ſenfion, 
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{enfion, he uſed every effort to maintain 
Peace and union; and, for the firſt time, 
the repreſentative of the Grand Seignor and 
the heads of the government united for the 
public good. The people, enjoying peace, 
wiſhed its. duration. The Beys themſelves 
loved the Pacha, and dreaded _ his recal. 
Nothing more was wanting to arm envy, 
that monſter of the human heart, which, 
| unhappily for men, ſheds her venom over 
all parts of the earth. The council of the 
Divan, at Conſtantinople, repreſented the good 
intelligence maintained between the Pacha 
and the chiefs of the republic as a conſpi- 
racy, formed to deprive the Grand Seignor 
of Egypt. T heir calumnies were ſpeciouſly 
coloured, and ſpecious reaſons are often con- 
vincing, in a court. Without farther ex- 
amination, the Sultan, determining to try 
the fidelity of Rahiph, ſent a firman, com- 
manding him to put all the Beys to dearh he 
could get into his power. An order ſo in- 
ſiquitous well might ſhock the Pacha, but 
he muſt either obey or loſe his head. He 
heſitated three days, and at laſt choſe the 
former. Sending for the moſt faithful of 
: his llaves, he ſhewed them the firman, and 


commanded | 


N EGYPT. 19 


3 So each to kill a Bey, when + 
they ſhould be aſſembled in the hall of au- 
dience ; and, the Divan being called, having 

_ Concealed ſwords under their robes, they af= 

ſaſſinated thoſe unfortunate victims of calum- 

ny. Four were left dead; the others, having 

been only wounded, valiantly defended them 


ſelves, and eſcaped. The marble of the hall 
where they were murdered is red with their 
blood to this day. I have often, ſhudder- 
ing, beheld the marks of this barbarous ex- 
ecution, commanded on 1 ue 196 
A deff potic government. 


The aſtoniſhment of the Sangiaks who had 


fled was extreme; nor could they account 
for an action ſo atrocious from the paſt con- 


duct of Rahiph. The aſſembled council re- 


ſolved to puniſh and expiate the outrage he 

had done the republic by his death; but, 
when they came to ſeize the culprit, he pro- 
duced the firman vf the Porte, and they re- 


mained ſatisfied by his immediate expulſion. 
The Pachalic of Natolia, of Damaſcus, 
and, at laſt, the high poſt of Grand en, 7 


were the rewards of his crime. 
This melancholy event ne the rife 
of Ali Bey, who remained a Cachef ſeveral 
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years. His patron, having. been clecded 


Emir Hadge, or prince of the caravan, che 


ſecond dignity in Egypt, took him with 


him to eſcort the pilgrims. They were at- 
tacked on their march by the Arabs, and 
Ali, at the head of the Mamluks, fell upon 
them with ſo much valour that they fled, 
leaving a great number dead on the field, 
At their return, ſeveral Arab tribes aſſembled 
to revenge their former defeat. The young 
Cachef gave them battle, furiouſly penetrated 


the thickeſt of their ſquadrons, and, over- 


throwing all who oppoſed him, obtained a 
ſignal victory. The Arabs a ppeared no 
more; and Ibrahim, in ſull council, ſpoke 
of the ſervices of his lieutenant, and propoſed 


to create him a Bey. This met with oppo- 


ſition, from Ibrahim the Circaſſian, the ene- 
my of the former, who employed all his 


eloquence to prevent a nomination which 


gave him umbrage. The Emir prevailed ; 
the Divan elected Ali, and Eddin Mohamed, 


the Pacha, confirmed their choice, cloathed 


him in a caftan, and, according to cuſtom, 
gave him the firman of Bey. : 
Become one of the twenty-four members 
of the republic, he never forgot his gratitude 
to 


GG; © © © 27 3» 
to his patron, but defended his intereſts with 
admirable conſtancy, who, however, WAS; 
aſſaſſinated, in 1758, by the faction of Ibra- 
him the Circaſſian. From that moment Ali 
meditated vengeance ; but for three years. 


carefully concealed his reſentment of the 


murder, and employed every-means to ob tain 
the poſt of Shiek El Balad, the firſt office i in 


the eee bc This dangerous wiſh and his 


utmoſt ambition were gratified in 1763. 
He ſoon after revenged the death of his 


patron, by killing Ibrahim the Circaſſian, 
with his own hand. Hatred, rather than 


prudence, impelled him to commit this deſ- 
perate action, which raiſed him up many 
enemies. All the Sangiaks attached to the 


Circaſſian conſpired againſt him, and he was 
on the point of falling into their ſnares, and 


being maſſacred in his turn: he ſaved him- 
ſelf by flight. Haſtily traverſing the deſez 


of the iſthmus of Suez, he came to Jeruſalem, 


where, having gained the friendſhip of the 
governor, he thought himſelf in ſafety ; but 
| friendſhip itſelf is no longer held facred a- 
mong the Turks when the deſpot commands. 


Fearing him, even in his exile, his enemies 
Ws to the Porte to demand his life, and an 
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order was diſpatched to the governor for his 
head. Happily - for him, Rahiph, his old 
friend, one of the members of the Divan, 
informed him in time, and adviſed ſudden 
flight. Ali foreſaw the arrival of the Capigi 
Bachi/c), and took refuge with the Sheik 
Daher, Prince of St. John d' Acre. This 
reſpectable fire, who had defended his ſmall 
principality fifty years againſt the whole Ot- 
toman force, received the unfortunate Sheik 
El Balad with open arms, and granted him 
that hoſpitality which is the precious pledge 
of ſafety among men, and the ſanctity of 
which the Arabs never violate. He ſoon 
perceived the capacity of his gueſt, moſt 
| kindly careſſed and called him his ſon ; ex- 
horted him to ſupport adverſity with forti- 
tude ; encouraged his hopes, calmed his 
griefs, and made him happy even in diſ- 
grace. Ali Bey might have lived peaceabl 
with Sheik Daher; but, preyed upon by 

ambition, he could not remain thus at eaſe. 
He maintained a ſecret correſpondence with 
ſome Sangiaks, in his intereſt, and, to heigh- 
ten their zcal, PEN them the beſt go- 


1 c) 2 of the Grand £ eignor; 8 authoriſed : 
by a Ons go to benead Ne grandees m | 


Ou 


vernments. Sheik 1 al wrote to his: 
friends at Grand Cairo, preſſing them to 
haſten. the recal of Ali Bey; and Rahiph, 
become Vizir, openly eſpouſed his cauſe, ” 
and employed the credit he poſſeſſed to ef- 
fect his re-eſtabliſhment. Theſe various 
means ſucceeded to the wiſh of Ali Bey. 
The Sangiaks invited him to return to Grand 
Cairo, reſume his dignity, and, immediately 
departin g, he was received amid the accla- | 
mations of the people. 

Thus re-eſtabliſhed, he was perfectly Pk 
Gble of his precarious ſituation ; knew he 
could not depend on tranquillity, and that 

| hatred llumbered, but was not extinct. The 
thunder rumbled over his head, and thoſe . 
who had become diſaffected aſter the murder 
of Ibrahim the Circaſſian, were inceſſantly 
ſpreading ſnares for him, which required all 
his penetration to avoid. A favourable oc- 
caſion, only, was wanting for them to ma- 
nifeſt their reſentment, which the death of _ 
Rahiph, in 1765, ſupplied. The maſk then 
dropped off, and they declared open war. 
In danger of ſinking before his enemies, he 
fled into Arabia Felix, vifited the coaſts of | 
the Red Sea, examined the ſtate of the coun- 


try. 
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try, and again took ae with Sheik Da 
| her, who received him with all his former 
affection. The Sheik, taught wiſdom by 
the experience of ei ighty years, and a variety 
of fortunes, was very capable of giving con- 
ſolation to the wertched. His diſcourſe re- 
lieved the cares of his gueſt, enconraged bim 
to hope for happineſs, and to forget preſent 
pains. Mean time, the Sangiaks, of the 
faction of Ibrahim the Circaſſian, ſuppoſing 
their enemy utterly incapable of moleſting 
them farther, abandoned themſelves to every 
ſpecies of oppreſſion, and perſecution, to- 
wards the friends of Ali Bey; which im- 
| prudence did but increafe their number, and, 
perceiving they had been the tools of certain 
ambitious Sangiaks, they reſolved to ſtrength- 
en themſelves, by recalling their friend, the 
former Sheik El Balad, whom they engaged 
to ſupport with all their power. 
Ali Bey departed, having firſt received the 
affectionate embraces of Sheik Daher, who 
ardently prayed for his proſperity, and, in 
1766, returned to Grand Cairo j where, 
conſulting with his partizans, he repreſented 
to them that his for:.:er moderation had but 
Excited the vengeance of "0 cm of Ibra- 


him. 
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him, from whoſe canis piracies fs oht only 
had faved him, and that their common ſe- 


curity required the ſacrifice of the moſt tur- 


bulent. The reſolution was unanimouſly 
applauded, and, on the morrow, four of the 


| proſcribed were | beheaded, This execution ? 


reſtored tranquillity. to Ali; ; who, ſecure in 

his government, in fix years, made FECT: 
of his Mamluks Beys, and one of them Aga 
of the Janiſſaries. The principal of cheſt 
were Mahamed Abou Dahab, Iſmael, Mou- 
5 rad, Haſſan, Tentaoui, and Ibrahim. The 
firſt was his countryman, whom he had 
bought in 1758, and for whom he had a 
partici ular affection. Become chief of the 


republic, he took meaſures to render his 


power laſting. Not ſatisſied with encreaſing 
his Mamluks to the number of fix thouſand, 


he alſo maintained ten thouſand Mogra- 


bi / 4). His diſcipline was ſevere, and, by 


continually exerciſing his troops, he formed 


excellent ſoldiers : he attached the youth of 
his houſhold to himſelf by the parental care 
he took of their education, and, particular- 


(d) Mograbi pte weſtern, which general name the 
Egyptians give to the people of the coalt of Barbary. 
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ly, by kind behaviour, and e 8 favors 
on the moſt worthy; ſo that his party be- 
came ſo powerful that thoſe of bis col- 
leagues, who were not his friends, feared 
him, and durſt not oppoſe his deſigns. 
Imaginin g his authority well eſtabliſhed, he 


directed his cares to the publick good. The 


Arabs, diſperſed over the deſerts, and on 
the frontiers of Egypt, committed ravages 
which an unſettled government could not re- 
preſs. Againſt theſe Ali fent bodies of ca- 

valry, that every where vanquiſhed and drove 
them back to their former ſolitudes. Egypt 

now began to proſper, and encouraged agri- 
culture flouriſhed. The chiefs of each vil- 
hge were made reſponſible for the crimes of 
the whole, and puniſhed till ſuch time as 
the delinquent was rendered up to juſtice ; 
by which means the principal inhabitants 
watched over the public fecurity ; and, for 
the firſt time ſince the Turks had governed, 
the merchant and the traveller might proceed 
over the whole country, without fear of in- 
ſult. Knowing how prone mercenary fol- 
diers are to exceſs, both in the capital and 
the provinces, he ordered the injured to di- 
rect their complaints immediately to him- 
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elf, 2 never failed. to render them juſtice. 
Amon g the numerous inſtances which are 


related of his impartial equity, I ſhall men- 


tion only one. A Bey, meeting a Venetian 
merchant, near Old Cairo, made him alight, 
and forcibly took his ſhawl; Ali, being in- 
formed of this, ſummoned the culprit, ſeverely 
. reprimanded him in preſence of the Venetian, 
obliged him to aſk public pardon, and was 
near ſtriking off his head. The fame integrity 
obſerved in every part of his adminiſtration 
reſtored the golden age to the happy Egyp- 
tians, who do not ceaſe, to this day, to 1 

. his memory, and ſing his praiſes. 

Ali Bey had bought a female ſlave from 
Red Ruſſia, who was very beautiful: her 
flaxen hair reached to the ground, her figure 

was tall and noble, her complexion of” the 
"pureſt white, her eyes blue, and her eye- 
| brows black: but theſe were the leaſt of the 
treaſures nature had beſtowed on the youthful 

Maria; her mind was ſuperior to her form. 

Fer unhappy fate never could make her con- 

däeſcend to gratify the deſires of her maſter ; 
| he ſpoke of his power; ſhe ſhewed the was 
free, though in chains; he withed to dazzle 
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by his FROM but the was inſenſible to 

pomp and grandeur. Charmed with a 
baughtineſs ſo confſenial to his nature, he 
became a lover, and offered her his hand, if 
ſhe would renounce Chriſta nity ; but, though | 
not without affection for a man who had 
treated her according to her deſerts, ſhe ſtill 
had the fortitude to refuſe. | At laſt, he per- 
| mitted her to retain her religion, provided 
che would not profeſs i it publicly, and obtained 
her conſent ; and, fo great was his love for 
\ her: that, while he lived, he never had any 
other wife. Though at the ſummit of 
grandeur, Ali forgot not his parents. Having 
made his peace with the Porte, he confided 
the eſcort of the Khaſna, which is annually 
ſent to Conſtantinople, to Tentaoui, and 
charged him to, go into Natolia, and bring 
back his father and family. Hearing of their 
arrival at Boulac, he went to meet them, 
with a numerous train; and, as ſoon as he 
- perceived the aged Daoud, he deſcended from 
his horſe, ran, and fell on his knees, and 
Eiſſed his feet. The father wept with joy; 
it was the happieſt day of his life, and Ali 
hre his ſiſter and nephew. This tender 
ſcene 


o 
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keene over, he conducted them to his palace, 
in the ſquare of Leſbekia e), and the Mam 
luks contended who ſhould waſh the feet of 
their maſter's father. When they had cloathed 
him in magnificent robes, he was led into 
the harem, and received the moſt affectionate 
eareſſes from the wife of Ali. Daoud, 
mounted on a fine horſe, was conducted to 
the hall of the Divan; the Beys, and even 
the Pacha, complimented and made him 
k preſents. After remaining ſeven months in 
Egypt, he wiſhed to return to his native 
cou try,” whither Ali ſent him, on board a 
© veſſel, loaded with riches, but- detained his 
 fiſter and nephew. You perceive, Sir, inci- 
dents which have a great reſemblance to the 
hiſtory of 1 ent are often renewed | in 
a © Cr 
The Sheik El Balad au wy; giving A 
- {till farther proof of his friendſhip for Ma- 
© hamed __ Dahab, and attachin g bim by 


(e) The largeſt Pe m Cain, where, volt of the 
F Ray, have palaces. | 
) And Joſeph made Bn his x og and went up 
to meet his father in Goſhen; and preſerited himſelf unto 
him: and he fell on his neck, and wept on his neck. a good 
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| indiffoluble | 
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indiffoluble ties, gave him his alter in at- 
riage, and the nuptials were celebrated, dur- 


ing three days, by illuminations, horſe races, 
and banquetting. He was but heaping be- 
nefits on a traitor, who ſilently conſpired the 


ruin of his benefactor. Secretly uniting him- 


8 | 
ſelf to the remains of the houſe of Ibrahim, 


he aſpired to ſovereign power; corrupted by 
ambition, and the love of gold /g, he 
thought no means unjuſt by which he might 


| attain the dignity of Sheik El Balad. The 


Beys of his faction, knowing his avarice, 
gave him conſiderable ſums to rid them of 


Ali; but he, conſcious of his brother's 


* 


vigilance, the love of his adherents, and the 


difficulties of the enter prize, fearing for his 
life if he were diſcovered, kept the gold, and 


waited a more favorable opportunity; but, 
in order to ingratiate himſelf, and blind his 
friend ſtill farther, he diſcovered the con- 


piracy. The conſequences exceeded his 


hopes, and the affection of Ali, for the man 
to hom he thought he owed his life, became 
exceſſive. Abou Dahab, however, never loſt 
ſi ght of his deteſtable intents, but endeavoured 


(8) He had bien named Abou Dahat, father of Gold, 
on account of his avarice. 
| to 
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to ſeduce Peper and offered him twelve | 
thouſand guineas to aſſaſſinate his patron, 
when they ſhould play at cheſs: - Tentaoui 
immedia tely informed Ali of the propoſal, 
at which, ſo much was he prejudiced in 
favor of Mahamed, he did but laugh. - Failing - 
in this project, he tried another, and wiſhed 
to force his wife to poiſon a brother ſhe 
loved i in a diſh of coffee. She rejected the 
propoſal with horror, and ſent a faithful 
flave to conjure Ali to keep on his guard, 
and to fear Abou Dahab as his moſt danger- 
ous enemy. So many warnings ought to have 
rendered him ſuſpicious, but his affection was 
extreme; nor could he credit crimes which 
his heart diſclaimed: beſide that the benefits 
he had conferred rendered him confident. 

In 1768, the Ruſſians declared war againſt 
the Turks, and ſent their fleets into the 
Mediterranean. The Sheik El Balad, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, raiſed twelve thouſand men 
to aid the Porte, which circumſtance his ene- 
mies endeavoured to turn to his deſtruction. 
They wrote to the Divan that the troops he 

ad aſſembled were to ſerve in the Ruſſian 
armies, with whom he had entered into an 
alliance, and the letter was ſigned v7 ſeveral 
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of the Beys. The calumny: wak Excited; | 
without examination, and a Capigi-bachi 
immediately ſent, with four attendants, for 
te head of Ali. Happily for him, he had 
a faithful agent in the council, who imme- 
diately ſent off two couriers, the one by land, 
the other by ſea, to advertiſe him of the 
treachery. They outſtripped the meſſengers 
of the Grand Seignor, and Ali ſent for Ten- 
taoui, in whom he had great confidence, in- 
formed him of the ſecret, ordered him to 
aſſume the diſguiſe of an Arab, and, with 
twelve Mamluks, wait the arrival of the 
meſſengers from Conſtantinople twenty miles 
from Cairo, ſeize their diſpatches, and put 
them to death. Tentaoui performed his 
miſſion: having ial ſome time, at the 
appointed place, he ſaw the Capigi-bachi 
and his attendants approach, ſeized them 
and their fatal order, murdered The, and 
buried their bodies in the ſand, | 
| Having the firman in his poſſeſſion, the 
Sheik El Balad aſſembled the Beys; and, after 
reading it to them, ſaid How long ſhall 
%% we be. the victims of Ottoman deſpotiſm ; | 
« or what faith can we put in the treaties of 
the Porte! Not many years fince ſeveral 
N 4 oy | „„ 
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5 4 of the Beys were aſſaſſinated, contrary to 


« all juſtice : ſome of you were preſent, and 


bear about with you the marks of that 
9 maſlacre, - : The marble, We tread on, is 
« red. with the blood of four of your col- 
ce leagues. To- day I am to die, and to- 
« morrow the man who ſhall ſupply my 
« place. The hour is come for us to ſhake 
off this tyrant's yoke ; who, violating our 


« privileges and laws, diſpenſes with our -- 


« lives at. his pleaſure. Let us unite our- 


« ſelves with Ruſſia, and free the republic 


„from the dominion of a barbarous maſter. 


« Grant me your aid, and I will be reſpon- 
« ſible for the liberty of Egypt.” 

This ſpeech produced every effect Ali 
could expect: ſixteen Beys, who were of his 
party, unanimouſly declared for making war 

on the Grand Seignor; and the remainder, 


unable to oppoſe, promiſed every aſſiſtance 


in their power. The Pacha was immediately 
ordered to quit Egypt in four and twenty 
Hours, and Ali ſent to Sheik Daher to inform 
him of what had paſſed; promiſing to unite 
his troops to thoſe of the Sheik, for the 
. wangen of K | 
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As ſoon as the Porte heard of the rebellion 
of the Beys, and the ſtorm that threatened 
Syria, the Pacha of Damaſcus was ordered 
to attack Sheik Daher, before the latter had 
been joined by the forces of Egypt; who 
accordingly marched, with twenty thouſand 
men haſtily aſſembled, to ſurprize St. John 


| UW'Acre. The Sheik had all his life been 


accuſtomed to war with the Turks, and was 
not alarmed at their approach : he mounted 


his horſe, called his ſeven ſons, who all 


commanded fortified caſtles, and immediately 
marched at the head of nine thouſand ca- 
valry. While one of his ſons harraſſed the 


enemy with a body of light horſe, Sheik 
Daher took poſt near the lake of Tiberias. 
| Informed of all their motions, when he knew 
the Turks would ſoon arrive, he ſeparated 
his troops into three, diviſions; the two firſt 
were ordered to hide themſelves among the 
mountains, till the ſignal ſhould be given; 
he himſelf retired to ſome diſtance, deſerting 
his camp on the plain, full of proviſions. 


When night approached, the Pacha, imagin- 


ing he ſhould ſurprize the Arabs, advanced, 
daa concealed wy darkneſs, and the few 


troops, 
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ai left in the camp, haſtily fled, after a 
light ſkirmiſh, on his arrival. Their flight 
was attributed to their fears, and the-ſoldiers, 
heated by a forced march, regarded the 
abandoned proviſions as lawful conqueſt, and 
eagerly drank the wine. At break of day, 


the ſignal was given, and the three bodies of 


_ cavalry ſuddenly attacked the camp, ſword 

in hand, where, finding none but drunken 
men, their only trouble was to ſlaughter them. 
Eight thouſand were ſlain, a great number 
made priſoners, and the flying Pacha, who 
took refuge in Damaſcus, loſt his tents, 
arms, and baggage. A courier was diſpatched 
to Grand Cairo, with the news of his over- 


throw, by Sheik Daher, who returned into 


his principality. 


His ally thus in ſafety, Ali no. his 


arms elſewhere. Traverſing Yemen, and the 
eaſtern coaſt of the Red Sea, he had perceived 
how many advantages .might be gained by 
commerce, and the, productions of thoſe 
countries, could he ſubdue them; he there- 
fore raiſed two armies, both of cavalry, the 


firſt containing twenty-ſix, and the other 


nine thouſand men. The command of the 
great army was given to his brother-in-law, 
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and of the ſecond to Ifmael Bey, 0 was to 
attack the maritime towns, and ſea ports, 
while Abou Dahab entered Arabia Felix, 
and the interior provinces. The plan they 
were to follow was delivered to the generals, 


and he equipped à fleet, to coaſt along the 


Red Sea, and bring them proviſions. Like 


an able warrior, he had calculated what the 
obſtacles were they had to ſurmount, and ſuc- 
ceſs depended on the fidelity with which his 


orders ſhould be executed. The troops left 
'Grand Cairo in 1770; and, while they 
marched to conquer Arabia, the Sheik El 
Balad remained in the capital, where he em- 
ployed himſelf in the interior government of 
the kingdom, and the People s happineſs, 
The cuſtom duties, in Egypt, had long 
been in the hands of Jews, who Sab ted 
flagrant depredations, and impoſed on foreign 
merchants with impunity. Ali, therefore, 
intruſted them to the adminiſtration of the 
Chriſtians of Syria, expreſsly recommending 
them to favour the Europeans: well con- 
vinced how flouriſhing Egypt might become 
by commerce, his project was to lay the 
trade open to the whole world, and render 


this country the emporium af the merchants 


rl 


this, it was neceſſary to defend caravans by 
his forces, and merchants by the laws; which 
he did by repelling the wandering Arabs on f 
all ſides, and eſtabliſhing Selim Aga, and 
Soliman Kiaya, of the Janiſſaries, at Grand 
; Cairo, to protect the merchants, and ſee they 
had juſtice done them. In like manner, he 
commanded his generals to leave officers in 
the ſea ports they took; who ſhould welcome 
the ſhips of India, and guard them againſt 
the cupidity of the inhabitants. He ſoon 
enjoyed the wiſdom of his adminiſtration, 
ſoon had the happineſs to ſee the Egyptians 
_ reheved, foreigners well treated, public ſafety - 
eſtabliſhed, agriculture encouraged, and the 
republic raiſed to a point of e n 


it had never knoõẽuanmn. ls 


While occupied by theſe cares, his es, 
triumphed in Arabia. Abou Dahab, in one 
campaign, conquered Yemen,” and dethroned 
the Schereif of Mecca, inſtituting Emir Ab- 
dallah in his place; who, to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with Ali, gave him the pompous title of 
Sultan of Egypt and the two ſeas, Iſmael; 
on his part, took all the towns on the eaſtern 
wo of 0: Arabian gulph. They returned 


L4 to 
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to Cairo, loaded with laurels; where they 
ere received with the loudeſt acelamations, 
and their victories een 40 ee re- 
joicings. 5 85 | © S194 "0 
— Ali forgot not the ellen into o Syria, | 
but ſent Abou Dahab thither, in 1771, with 
forty thouſand men, to attempt its conqueſt. 
While the army traverſed the deſert, veſſels 
from Damietta conveyed ſuch proviſions as 
were needful for its ſupport to St. John | 
&'Acre. | Profiting, like a ſkilful politician, 
by preſent circumſtances, he wrote to Count 
Orlow, then at Leghorn, to form a treaty 
of alliance with the Empreſs. of Ruſſia, 
offering the admiral money, proviſions,” and: 
foldiers : he aſked gunners' and engineers in 
return, promiſing to join his forces with 
thoſe of Ruſſia, to the overthrow of the 
Ottoman Empire. The Count thanked Ali, 
encouraged him in the glorious enter prize, 
made him great promiſes, which he never 
performed, and aſſured him he en ws 
His diſpatches to his ſovereign, 
The year before, he had deputed a Wade 
merchant, named Roſetti, to offer the re- 
public of Venice his alliance, and encourage 
her to retake the iſlands, and fine provinces, 


ihe 
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ſhe had formerly poſſeſſed, in the Mediter- 


ranean, from the Turks; promiſing to aid 


her with all the forces of Egypt, and re- 
eſtabliſh her ancient commerce; which dar- 


ing attempt the e en oy to 


decline. 1 

During theſe l [Abo Dahab, 
aided by the council and arms of the prince 
of Acre, took the cities of Syria from the 
Ottomans, and drove them before him like- 
ſheep. On the ninth of march he came to 
the walls of Gaza, ſtrongly garriſoned; 
which, threo days after, he carried by aſſault. 


Rama coſt. him more time and trouble; the 


beſieged. defended themſelves ſo intrepidly 


| that he could not take it by ſtorm ;/ it capi- 
tulated after a month's blockade, and the 
governor fled, fearing the fate that awaited 


him. The Turks durſt not be ſeen in the 
field, but ſheltered themſelves behind their 


walls; and the victor, after theſe two con- 
queſts, laid fiege to Naplouſe, formerly Nea- 
polis. The obſtinacy of the beſieged, and 


the 1 ignorance of the Egyptians in the art of 
gunnery, made this a work of time. They 
long attacked the walls, without great ſuc- 
on and Abou Dahab, — of ſtorming 


it, 
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it, contracted his lines, and took it by fa 
mine. His arms were next turned againſt 
Jeruſalem, which the Mahometans, as well 

as Chriſtians, call the Holy City, and hold 
in great veneration; pretending that Mahomet 
was miraculouſly tranſported thither, where 
he pray-d with the company of the pro- 
phets 570. The governor and high prieſt, 
ſummoned to furrender, ſent a deputation, 
with preſents, conjuring him to turn the 
tempeſt from the walls of Jeruſalem, reſpect 
the place in which the prophet had prayed, 
and aſſured him, that, if he reduced Da- 
maſcus, they would follow the example of 
the capital, and open their gates. The 
Egyptian general acquieſced in their prayer, 
and led his troops to Jaffa, the antient Joppa: 
This town is built on a rock that projects in- 
to the ſea, and its advantageous ſituation, and 
fortifications, made the ſiege long, and bloody. 
Abou Dahab two months battered the walls 
with his whole artillery; but, as this was 
neither conſiderable, nor under the direction 


65 Praife be to God, hn. in the wks. 1 his 
ſervant from the temple of Mecca to the temple of Jeru- 
falem ; the walls of which we have blefſed, that marks of 
dur power might there remain. Koran, chap. 19. 
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of good engineers, he made no great breaches. 
The Egyptians repeatedly returned to the aſ- 
ſault, and the brave Mamluks mounted the 
ramparts, but were repelled with loſs, How 
ever, the beſieged having - periſhed in part, 
the remainder, fearing to be put to the ſword, 
if the place were taken by ſtorm, capitus 
lated, - Leaving a garriſon here, the general 
returned to St. John d' Aere, in the begin- 
ning of September, where the Arab prince 
received him joyfully, congratulated and ſup- 
30 him with proviſions and ammunition. - 


Mahamed, having given his troops a 


fortnight's reſt, attacked Seide, the ancient 
Sidon, near which the city of Tyre, famous 
for its commerce, arts, and ſhipping, for⸗ 
merly flouriſned. The iſland where it ſtood 
is now part of the main land, and preſents 


nothing but ruins, Seide yielded at the firſt 


ſummons, and Abou Dahab, now maſter of 
the moſt important places in Syria, led his 
army before its capital. Damaſcus, fituated 
in a rich plain, is ſurrounded by rivulets, and 


gardens full of orange, piſtachio, pomegra- 


nate, and a multitude. of other trees, the 


fruits of which are delicious. Excellent 


paſte is made from them, which is uſed in 
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the compoſition of ſherbet, and ſold all over 
the eaſt. Nothing can be more pleaſant, 
more charming, more beautiful, than the 
environs of this city. Bowers and brooks 
are every where ſeen; and delightful pavil- 
lions, where Turkiſh indolence ſlumbers, on 
cuſhions of velvet and ſattin. The Arabs 
call it Egſbame, the city of the ſun. The 
waters are admirable for tempering ſteel; 
and the poniards, ſabres, and arms they fa- 
bricate, are every where famous. The Pa- 
cha had ſhut himſelf up with a numerous 
garriſon, and courageouſly defended the place 
for two months; but, at the end of No- 
vember, ſeeing his walls beat down, his ad- 
yanced forts deſtroyed, and the enemy ready 
to ſtorm, he fled, during the night, and the 
city yielded. The garriſon had retired into 
the citadel; which, after à ſecond ſiege, and 
many efforts, the Egyptians at laſt tooæ. 
Aleppo was the only conſiderable place 
the Turks poſſeſſed, and the taking this city 
would have given the republic of Egypt poſ- 
ſeſſion of Syria; but Abou Dahab feared this 
conqueſt would but retard his deſigns. The 
ruin of Ali, his patron, brother, and friend, 
he long had meditated; and the deſire of 
8885 8 


gaining the ſoldiers, and DO them the : 
companions of his ſucceſs, had armed and 
guided him in his victories. Neither the 
intereſt of Egypt nor its union with Syria, 
which would have rendered 1 it independent of 
the Porte, were any part of his project. 
When he was ſure of his officers and ſoldiers, 
and had made them take an oath of fidelity, 
he reared the ſtandard of rebellion, with- 
drew the garriſons from the ſubjected towns, 
and, rendering thus a year of battles and ef- 
fuſion of blood fruitleſs, returned to Egypt. 
No fooner was he gone than the Turks 
eaſily retook the towns they had loſt, re- 
paired the walls, and added new fortifica- 
tions. Inflated as he was with ſucceſs, 
Abou Dahab durſt not directly attempt the 
capital, where his rival was ſo powerful, 
but coaſted the weſtern borders of the Red 
Sea, croſſed the deſert, and entered Upper 
Egypt. His guilty pu 72580 thus manifeſted, 
he ſeized on Girga, and the moſt important 
towns; gained, by force or addreſs, the 
Beys who governed them, and deſcended 1 to- 
ward Grand Cairo. 

Ali Bey too late repented having followed 
rather the emotions of his heart than the 
1 CcChounſels 
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counſels of prudence, by giving an enemy ſo 
perfidious a command with which he ought 
never to have been entruſted. He ſtill, how- 
ever, had reſources, which he immediately 
employdd ; and, aſſembling twenty thouſand 
men, made Iſmael Bey their general, on 
whoſe experience and fidelity he had reaſon 
to depend. Abou Dahab was encamped near 
Giſa, and Ali ordered his general to take 
poſt at Old Cairo, and prevent the enemy 

from croſſing the river. Nothing was more 
eaſy; but the perfidious Iſmael, baſely be- 
traying his patron's intereſt, allied himſelf 
with, and went over to, 'Abou Dahab. 'The 
junction of the two armies was a thunder- 
ſtroke to the generous Ali, who, in the firſt 
moments of deſpair, reſolved to ſhut himſelf 
up in the caſtle of Grand Cairo, with a few 
brave friends who remained, and bury him 
ſelf under its ruins. The ſons of Sheik Da- N 
her, who loved him, ſhewed the folly of 

ſuch a reſolution, and conjured him to fly, 
with them, to St. John d' Acre. He felt 
the wiſdom of the advice, and profited by it. 
He wrote immediately to Count Ortow, 
praying him to ſend ammunition and officers : 
Into Syria, and entruſted theſe diſpatches to 
Jacob $ 
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Jacob che Armenian, who had already ac- 


quitted himſelf of a fimilar commiſſion. Al. 


then collected his treaſure, with which he 
loaded twenty camels, and ſent to demand 


of Mallem 'Reiſk, whom he had made re- 


ceiver of the revenues, the money in his poſs 


ſeſſion; but the knave had hid himſelf, and 


to find him was impoſſible. Ali Bey, a 
third time, fled from Grand Cairo, in the 
middle of the night, acroſs the deſerts; ac- 
companied by the ſons of Sheik Daher, 
Tentaoui, Roſſuan, Haſſan, Kalil, Mourad, 
Abderrohman, Latif, Muſtapha, Ibrahim, 
Zulficar, Haſheph, Oſman, Selim Aga, 
and Soliman Kiaya, of the janiſſaries, all 
Beys of his creation, and about ſeven thou- 
ſand ſoldiers. He took with him three mil- 
lions and a half of money, in gold and fil- 
ver; and, after a forced march of five days; 
arrived, the 16th of April, 1772, before the 
gates of Gaza, where his troops began to 
take breath. The treaſon of two men, on 


whom he had ſo many claims, preyed upon 


his heart: he ſhuddered at the very name of 


Abou Dahab, and his blood boiled in his 
veins. This agitation, and the fatigue of a 
march ſo * occaſioned him to fall 
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dangetouſly ill; when,” yielding" to the w. oft 
gloomy melancholy, he expected coriſla 

in death. Egypt freed, Arabia ſubje 
juſtice eſtabliſhed in the cities, commeree 
flouriſhing, the good be had dene the peo 
ple, and the good he ſill deſired to do chem, 
all vaniſhed in a moment, and the A ag 
tion was the worſt of his woes. While hi 

heart was thus torn, by griefs ſo g 
the reſpectable fire,” Sheik” Daher, His faith- 
ful friend, his conſtant protector in adver- 
ſity, came to viſit him in his tent, mingled 
his tears with thoſe of Ali, called him his 
ſon, and endeavoured, by diſcourſe: equ ally 
wiſe and affectionate, to relieve his pangs. 
He told him he ought not yet to deſpair; 
the Ruſſian ſquadron approached, and, with 
this aſſiſtance, he might remount the throne 
whence treaſon had caſt him down. Power- 
ful is theivoice of friendſhip over the -affee- 
tionate heart. It is a ſalutary balm that 
glides and pervades the facultics, and cures, 
as by inchantment, the wounds of mind and 
body: Ali felt its divine effects, and hope 
once more relumined the torch of life; "Phe | 
Arab N bad hie hyfteian with him, 
fl? 7, 1 $ whom 
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ſome weeks, recovered his health. 
A detachment from the Ruſſian ſquadron 
haying appeared before St. John d' Acre, Ali 
profited by the occaſion to write to Count 
Oclow ; repeating his former propoſals, aſk- 
ing cannon, gunners, and a body of three 
thouſand Albanians, aſſuring him that, when 
re-eſtabliſhed at Grand Cairo, the whole 
force of Egypt ſhould be at his command. 
He likewiſe addreſſed a letter to the Czarina, 
ſoliciting her alliance, and propoſing a treaty. 
of commerce with Egypt. Zulficar Bey 
FR theſe diſpatches, and with them a pre- 
ſent of three fine horſes, richly accoutered, . 
to the Ruffian Admiral. Certain it is, had 
Ruflia ſent this ſmall faccour to the Sheik 
El Balad, he would have. triumphed over 
his enemies, and been proclaimed King of 
Egypt; nor can it be doubted that gratitude 
would. have induced him to have put the 
commerce of the caſt into the hands of the : 
Ruſſians, and would have ceded to them the 
ports on the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean. 
The face of theſe countries would have been 
changed. The Ruſſian ſhips failed for Paros 
Vor. II. x: dM. the 
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the 18th of May, 1772; / akingithe amdaſ- 
ſador of Ali on board. 5115 rt 11 
The haſty retreat of L Aboi Dahab had 
given the Turks time to return, and fortify 
themſelves in their towns; from which Ali 
again attempted to drive them. Having 
collected a body of ſix thouſand men, he 
gave the command to the brave Tentaoui; 
with an order to attack Seide. Sheik Lebi, 
and Sheik Crim, the one the ſon, the other 
ſon-in-law, of the prince of Acre, joined 
the Bey, and they marched together. Haſſan 
Pacha, in an advantageous poſt, waited for 
them, at the head of thirteen thouſand men; 
but, notwithſtanding their inferiority, they 
did not heſitate to give him battle! Their 
Cavalry was excellent; they fell impetuouſly 
upon the Turks, whom they broke, killed 
a great number, and put the reſt to flight. 
which immediately opened its gates to the 
vickors. Tentaeui, leaving a garriſon in the 
town, under the command of Haſſan Bey, 
returned to the camp, vrhere he received 
the compliments of Ali, and the prince of 
Acres is TIO enn A015 bag an 
ii, uind aba yo beten The 
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The zth of Auguſt, in tlie fame year, 
Ali marched againſt Jaffa, acompanied » 
the valiant ſons of Sheik Daher, who had 


equipped two veſſels to carry ſtores and pro- 


viſions for the beſiegers. The governor was 
ſummoned to ſurrender, and, on his refuſal, 
the town beſieged-. The walls were battered 
for forty days; but Ali's feeble artillery 
made very inconſiderable breaches: the ſig- 
nal of aſſault was nevertheleſs given, and 
the ſoldiers advanced with intrepidity; but 


the difficulty of ſcaling the walls, and the 


valour of the beſieged, forced them to re- 
treat. Finding he could not carry it by 
ſtorm, he reſolved to take it by famine; and, 
during the blockade, ſent Tentaoui, with a 


detachment of cavalry, to take Gaza by ſur- 


_ priſe The brave chief flew to the place, 
took it at the firſt onſet, left a garriſon, and 
returned to the camp, crowned. with laurel. 
The people of Jaffa received ſuccour by ſea, 
and ::refolutely defended themſel ves. The 


only thing they were in abſolute want of was 
vd. The country round iso deligheful, 
andꝭ ſcattered over with gardens; chere the 


orange and citron extend their charming 
thilles, watered by abundant ſprings, which - 
- | 22 ( 
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deſcend from the mountain, ad make their 
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verdure eternal. Theſe t trees are loaded with 
fruit, during one part of t F the year, and Ali 
had ſpared them; but, perceiving” the be- 
ſieged cut them down, and carried them o 
under favor of the darkneſs, 5 he had ther 
felled immediately, and deſtroyed thoſe pl : pics 
fant plantations. - 
Mean time Ali's 5 ambaſſador, face, re 
turned from his miſſion an, board an Engl 5 


veſſel, commanded by Capt. ant | ount 
N e113 134i. 22481 i 5 e 


Orlow ſent him two Ruſſian officers, a 


diſpatches, aſluring . him of his ee . 


and promiſing. powerful afliſtance. | 2 Theſe 


l ks 500 1 


officers, preſented. Ali, on the part of the 
Admiral, three pieces of c Cannon, * 5 woul 


Fi] Ji 
carry _four-pound | balls, ſeven. barrels Fr] 


powder, and five hundred bullets; 3 and here 


5 


ended the | magnificent.” Promiſes of Count 


5114 10 


Oriow. 

„The ſiege Continued, and due th 
Ruſſian, captain, raiſed. a new ; batter | 15 thre 
5 carrying telre- Pound balls, Wit itt 
w] ich he greatly annoyed the c aving 
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be 1 95 wn, A Part of tlie wall, 770 within — 
to et the 4d 'of the artillery cry, he, x was kil- 
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through « an embraſure. This brave officer 
had, a little before, embarked with a ſingle 
man, during night, to. burn the Turkith 
veſlels, which anchored in the harbour; be- 
ing diſcovered, before he could execute his 


deſig; ign, the fire from the e obliged 
5 him precipitately to retire. 


Captain Brown added ſix more cannon to 


thoſe which already played upon the city, 


and practicable breaches were made. Ali 
ſounded the charge, and his troops mounted 
to the aſſault; but ardent as they were, the 


iin 


numerous and valiant garriſon, which con- 


tinually | received reinforcements by ſea, 


obliged them to retreat. Several Ruſſian 
ſhips approached Jaffa, at the requeſt of Ali, 
and, bombarding it for two days, beat down 


2120 {34 


LE 
: 
wth 


| ſhore, if the weſt winds ſhould blow with 
violence, they left this dan gerous road. 
gy heſe multiplied attacks reduced che be- 


feged de to great extremities. Their city Ks 
Jaid | in ruins ; the terrified governor fled, in N 


1110 


the vig ght; 3 and, eſcaping the vengeance of TI 
Fain got t to | Naplous, where. his brother 


1 b 901 234.4. 


commanded. ' On the morrow, the 


191 {> Wo 


: January, Ali entered the city, This fan- 
8 2 PIN | M 3 guinary 


a part of the houſes : but, fearing g a lee- 
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guinary ſiege coſt him/ three Beys and ali in- 
finite number of Mamluks. He gave the 
place up to Sheik Daher, ho had ſupplied 
his army with proviſions and ſtores. 
While he lay before Jaffa, Mallem Reiſk, 
the teceiver- general of Egypt, came to his 
tent, diſguiſed like a derviſe: his ſun- burnt 
face, meagre looks, and dirty and ragged 
dreſs, diſguiſed him effectually. His ſtory 
was that, as ſoon as he learned the ſucceſs 
of Abou Dahab, fearing the avarice of the 
traitor, he hid his money, and fled to the 
deſerts; vrhere, for a whole year, he had 
lived a miſerable life. Ali ſaw him unfor- 
tunate, pitied him, forgot his perfidy, and 
gave him cloaths and ed The camp 
was a witneſs, at the ſame time, of anather 
| example of the viciſſitude of Wiki affairs. 
Emir Abdallah, who, by order of Ali, had 
been raiſed to the principality of Mecca, the 
office of Scheriff, came to implore his aid. 
His rival was re- eſtabliſtied, and he con- 
' ſtrained to fly. Ali conſoled and loaded him 
with reſer ts, and he returned to Medina. 
Thus, the fall of the chief of Egypt entails 
misfortune on all Who are attached to his 
par ty. 1 Ig? 10.13 þ of 7 1101 lig 
5 bk NM | The 
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The Sbeil EI Balad next led his troops to 
ins which was carried ſword in hand; 
and this ſucceſs raiſed the hopes of his par- 
tizans, and made them confident they ſhould 
reventer Grand Cairo triumphant. Ali had 
conſtantly kept up a correſpondence with the 
chiefs of the Janiſſaries, whoſe power in the 
capital is great; and his ges the 
averſion the avarice of Abou Dahab inf] pired, 
determined them openly to eſpouſe his cauſe, 
and demand his recal. They wrote him 
vword e might ee e they would de- 
fend his intereſts. This newe gave him 
great joy; he comtnunicated it to his friends, 
and prepared for Egypt. Sheik Daher was 
of a contrary opinion, and adyiſed him to 
wait the prorniſed aid of | Ruſſia, foment diſ- 
ſenfioa among the Beys, make himſelf more 
certain of the temper of the troops, and 
neither lightly hazard his fortune nor his life. 
Theſe prudent counſels were not followed: 
Ali, impatient to return to Grand Cairo, 
and humble his foes, thought himſelf marehi - 
ing to victory. Collecting the garriſons f 
the conquered itowns; and Trailing: contrihu- 
tions, he arrived at Gaza the 21ſt of March. 
and left it the 4th of April, 1773. lg 
ell h en M 4 | His 


Mm. 28S TTX2 mis 
His whole: cavalry conſiſted of two thou- 
ſand men, and two hundred and fifty Mam< 
luks. Three thouſand four hundred Mograbi 
gompoſed his infantry. Tentaoui, Kalil, 
Latif, Haſſan, Abderrohman, Mourad, Selim 
Aga, and Soliman Kiaya, of the jakiifartes, 
were the only remaining Beys. Six hundred 
and ſixty horſe, commanded by the don und 
ſon-in-law of Sheik Daher, joined this ſmall 
army; the amount of en ee ou 
ſand three hundred men. 1 811 518815 
Abou Dahab had e a e 
men to Salakia, a town on the iſthmus of 
Jues, to impede Ali's march; which troops 


umnediately advanced, at his approach, in 


order of battle. The Sheik El Balad-ſtad 
not to heſitate, but fell like lightning upon 


them, fighting, ſabre i in hand, at the head of = 


the Mamluks, who; encouraged by his pre- 
ſence, carried death throughout the ranks. 
The enemy ſtood this terrible ſhock four 
hour Sz at laſt, being every where broken, they 
fled to the deſerts, leaving a great number 
dead on the field. This glorious victory 
animated the ſmall army of Ali, Who, led 
by ſo braye a chief, thought themſelves in- 
vincible. Profiting by their Ardour, he 4 


HOY - „„ marched 
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marched ditectiy for Grand Cairo, where _ 
fugitives: ſpread: the news of their defeat, an 
his approach. Abou Dahab aſſemnbled 2 
Beys of his faction, and the heads of the 
people, to whom he thus ſpake. I 8, i 
Valiant chiefs of the Republic, and you 
Egyptians, Who cheriſhi the law of our pro- 
phet, you are acquainted with Ali. 0 He is a 
inſidels, and wiſhes to conquer that he may 
extirpate the religion of Mahomet; and force 
you to embrace Chriſtianity. Recollect what 
the Europeans have done in India. The 
muſſulmen of thoſe rich eg e bene 
them kindly, received them in their ports, 
granted them counting houſes, and ke 
treaties of trade with them. What was the 
- conſequence?; Chriſtians have ravaged their 
provinces, deſtroyed their cities, conquered 
their kingdoms, and, after redueing them to 
ſlavery, have eſtablithed idolatry on the ruins = 
of the true religion 19. A ſimilar fate ate 
tends you, faithful muſſulmen. Allied with 
Europeans, Ali will: overthrow! your governe 
ment, lay Egypt open to infidels;/\andfores® 
) The Mabemetans call ub idolstels bechüife, unable 
to 5 mw ye ies, | they: ſay we "worſhip ſeveral / 
Gods. | you 
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His whole cavalry conſiſted of two thou- 
ſand men, and two hundred and fifty Mam⸗ 
luks. Three thouſand four hundred Mograbi 
compoſed ; his anfantry. «1100 Tentaoui, »>Kahl; 
Latif, Haſſan, Abderrohman, Mourad, Selim 
Aga, and Soliman Kiaya, of the janiſſaries, 
were the only remaining Beys. Six hundred 
and ſixty hotſe, commanded by the ſon and 
ſon+in-law of Sheik Daher, joined this ſmall 
army; the amount of which was E en. 
ſand three hundred men. 
Abou Dahab had ſent twelve eee 5 
men to Salakia, a town on the iſthmus of 
Suess to impede Ali's march; which troops 
pmediately advanced, at his approach, in 
order of battle. The Sheik El Balad ſtaid 
not; to heſitate, but fell like lightning upon 
them, fighting, ſabre in hand, at the head of 
the Mamluks, who, encouraged by his pre- 
ſence, carried death throughout the ranks. 
The enemy ſtood this terrible ſhock four 
hours; at laſt, being every where broken, they 
fled to the, deſerts, leaving a great number 
dead on the field. This glorious victory 
animated the ſmall army of Ali, who, led!) 
by. ſo braye a chief, thought themſelves in- 
vincible.. Profiting ol their ardour, he 
. 5 marched® 
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marched directly for Grand Cairo, where! the 
fugitives ſpread the news of / their defeat, and 
his apprœach. Abou Dahab aſſernbled the 
Beys of his faction, and the SER * | 
people, to whom he thus ſpake : 
Valiant chiefs of the Republic, and you 
Egyptians, who cheriſh the law of our pro- 
phet, you are acquainted with Ali! He is a 
Chriſtian in his heart, has allied himſelf to 
infidels, and wiſhes to conquer that he may 
extirpate the religion of Mahomet, and force 
you to embrace Chriſtianity. (Recolle& What 
the Europeans have done in India. The 
muſſulmen of thoſe rich countries welcomed 
them kindly; received ther in their ports, 
granted them counting houſes, and formed 
treaties of trade with them. What Was the 
conſequence ? Chriſtians have ravaged their 
provinces, deſtroyed their cities, conquered 
their kingdoms, and, after reducing them to 
flavery, have eſtablithed idolatry! on the ruins 
of the true religion Ci A ſimilar fate at- 
tends you, ait ub nuſſalsn z Allied with 
Europeans, Ali will-overthrowiyour goretn- 
ment, lay Egypt open to ihfidels, and for 
(i) The Mahometans call Gb idolatels bechute, unable 
to Fam prehend our myſteries, . worſhi lip ſeveral / 
you 
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you to become Chriſtians. Aſſiſt me eo 
the enemy of the republic, of the laws, of 
Iſlamiſm, or expect all the evils which your 
brethren of Bengal mae endured: ee 
tween! him and me. nns ul 113 | 
S8o ending, Abou Dahab chetqndod to re. 
tire and abdicate the dignity of Sheik E¹ 
Balad; but the audience univerſally denounced 
curſes on the head of Ali, and promiſed to 
ſhed their laſt drop of blood in the conimon 
cauſe. Abou Dahab, profiting by the enthu- 
fiaſm of the moment, proclaimed, throughout 
the city, that whoever loved his religion and 
country muſt take arms; and, before night, 
twenty thouſand men enliſted under his ban- 
ner; at the head of which army he imme 
diately departed, to attack his enemy. The 
janiſſaries, faithful to their promiſe, refuſed 
to follow, and e a ne the ſucceſs 
of the battle. ligen oh 4d boyqun 
This was an e event to All, 
who, informed that Abou Dahab e 
vancing with an army thrice as numerous as i 
his own, abandoned himſelf to deſpair, and 
fell dangerouſly ill. He was adviſed; tore. 
turn to St. John d' Acre, but he declared he 
would die rather than retrent a Reps! r 
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Grand Cairo came in ſight of his camp, and 
he arranged his troops in order of battle. 
Sheik Lebi and Sheik Crim commanded the 

left wing, Tentaoui the right, and his in- 

fantry occupied the centre. Theſe prudent 
diſpoſitions made, he exhorted his chiefs to 
fight valiantly, and ordered himſelf to be 
cartied into his tent, for he was ſo weak he 
could not fit on horſebacx. The battie 
began about eleven in the morning; both 
charged with fury, and, notwithſtanding the 
infer iority of Ali's forces, they, at firſt, Had 
the advantage. Sheik Lebi and Sheik Crim 
gloriouſly repulſed the Egyptian cavalry; and 

Tentaoui and his brave Mamluks overthrew 

all before them. Victory had declared for 1 
Ali when the Mograbi, mercenary troops, 

Wbo always fi ght for the luſt of gain, cor 

rupted by the magnificent promiſes of Abou 

Dahab, went over to his ſide, and the face 

of fortune was changed. The flying rallied, i 

and, having only three thouſand men to en- 1 

counter, ſurrounded them on all ſides, and 

made great ſlaughter. The generous Ten- 
taoui could not ſurvive the defeat. ot 

Pierced the thickeſt: ac and fell, co- 


of i | | vered 
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. vered with Ahn on a «lp & dead Ki 
| ſelf had immolated. Sheik Lebi, the valorous 
ſon of the Prince of Acre, long defended 
himſelf, with his Arabs, and fell combating. 
Sheik Crim, cutting a paſſage through the 
Egyptians, galloped, full ſpeed, to the tent 
of Ali, and conjured him to fly to St. John 
d' Acre. Mourad, Ibrahim, Soliman, and 
Abderroman, arrived alſo, and made the like 
remonſtrances. Ali anſwered, fly my friends : 
I command you: as for me, my hour is 
come. Scarcely had they quitted him before 
he was ſurrounded by the victorious troop! * 
The Mamluks, who guarded his tent, in 
fended their maſter to their laſt drop of 3 : 
and all ' periſhed with their arms in their 
hands. Deſpair gave ſtrength. to the un- 
fortunate Sheik El Balad ; he roſe, and killed 
the two firſt ſoldiers who attempted to ſc 2e 
him: they then fired, and he was wounded 
with two balls. The Lieutenant of Abou Ju 
Dahab entering, ſabre in hand, Ali, king 
his piſtol, ended him. ' Bathedin His bloc 7 
be febght Lite u lien; bütz 2067 bebte 
bringing 'him down With His Habre, t ey en 
upon hit, and carried Him to the kent che 
victor. The trattor, OT tothe! alt, hed" 
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keigned tears, at beholding 5 him thus, and 


endeavoured to yield him conſolation, Ali 
1 away his eyes, and ſpake not a word 
8 died, a week after, 1 of his wounds 3 

- a gh ſome have informed me they Were 
not mortal, but that he was poiſoned by his 
| infamous brother-in-law ; if ſo, this was the 


completion of his atrocious acts; nor can we 


refiect „without ſhuddering, on the horrors. 
which ambition will impel men to commit. 

Ali Was above the middle ſize; his eyes 
were large and full of fire, his manner was 
nobl e and winning, and his character frank 
and generous. . Nature had endowed him 
with Unconquerable fortitude, and an elevated 
genius. Far from that barbarous pride which. 
leads the Turks to contemn foreigners, he 
loved them for their talents, and liberally: 
rewarded t their ſervices. His deſire to obtain; 
| officers, . to diſcipline, his, troops, and, teach 
them, European, tactics, yas great; he fell, 
the victim „of friendſhip, and his misfortunes? 
were the. conſequence of having, nurtured a 


traitor ors who profited by his benefactions to? 


e and rob him of life. Had Ruflja, 
cepted, bis 55 15, and granted, him: engir, 


ne Ll Lree Or four thouſand men, he | 


1 would 
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would have ſubdued Syria and Eyre and 
yielded the commerce of Arabia and India 
into the hands of his ally. He periſhed a at 
the age of forty-five; the Egyptians wept 
his death, and law, themſelves: again the vic- 
tims of miſeries from Thich. he Hob delbeared 
them... jp : 23 
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„When Sheik: 1 was da of 5 ohio 
death of Ali, and his ſon, he abandoned 
bimſelf to affliction. The unfortunate ſire 
fell proſtrate on the earth, covered himſelf 


| with duſt, and ſhed torrents of tears. It was 


ſoon neceſſary to defend his life and his 
country. Vain of his victory, Abou Dahab 
wiſhed to reyenge the protection the Arabian 
prince had given Ali, and marched for Syria 
with the whole force of Egypt, leaving 
Iſmael governor. in his abſence. - Jaffa was 


the firſt place attacked, and courageouſſy de- 


fended by Sheik Crim, which lengthened the 
ſege. Unfortunately, it: European, hom 
the promiſes of Abou, Dahab had gained, 
ſunk a mine, by which a great part of the 


val were! thrown down; and the Egyptians; 


entering the breach, put the inhabitants to 


| the ſword, Aft ter this harbarity, they marched 


For, He 3 ohn d Acre, ; hich: "Hell Daher, 
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who love hib people, and dreaded they might 
find a fate equally eruel, after adviſing them 
to open their gates to the conqueror, a an- 
doned; flying to the mountains, with His 
ſons. Abou Dahab, finding no refiſtance; 
ſpared the effuſion of blood; but, imagining 
the monks of Nazareth were entruſted with 
the treaſures” of the prince, he ſent for, and 
commanded” them to deliver them up, im- 
mediately. ' In vain did theſe poor people 
proteſt they had no knowledge of any trea- 
ſure; he beheaded three of them, and, not 
fatisfied with this, put Mallem Ibrahim Saba, 
the receiver of Sheik Daher, to the torture, 
under which he expired, that he might force 4 
diſcovery of theſe imaginary treaſures. Some 
of the ſons of the Arab prince underwent s a 
ſimilar fate, with no better ſucceſs. 
Here ended the crimes of Abou Dahab 3 
he was one morning found dead in his bed. 
Some pretend he was poifoned, by one of his 
ſlaves; but this is uncertain. When the 
news Was known, the Egyptian troops” res 
turned to Grand Cairo, and It 25 
elected Sheik El Balad. The! 15 idee of me 
nde dbtehyl left en thi 
entered his principality, where ke was re⸗ 
o 1 ceived | 
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ceived by the, people with ſhquts,,.rejoicings,. 


| 322 ˙ 6 e n 
While thels, n DSA EP a: 
Turkith ſquadron caſt anchor on; the — 
Syria, 2 _ Quiz 7 e 
nor hich, ' paxdoning. the,paſt,, | canbirmed, 
| the ; overeignty, of Acre on him and his de- 
ſcendants. They oy of, the aged, prince Was 
exceſſive. Now, near the grave, he ſaid he 
ſhould die without regret, having the power 
which he had purchaſed. by ſixty years ia; 
bours, and wars, made legitimate. The 
Turkiſh.. admiral was magnificently treated, 
and loaded with preſents; and, * teſtify- 
ing his thanks, entreated the Daher, 
before he went, to eee eee board 
the fleet. After the firman he had received, 
the Arab prince, unſuſpicious of meditated 
treaſon, accepted his invitation, and. as he 
| came on board, being firſt ſalutad by a. di 

charge of the artillery, was, the moment 
after een mother firman, her 5-1 
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trayed. Was eighty-fix years of age, and adored 
by the people; whom all his life he had 
defended againft the tyranny of Pachas. Thus 


we n tteats the Graiidees of the Empire. 


cob, c ea princes and erer to 


duty, betrays its 1 impotence; and, having no 
arms to defend its neee except perfidy, 
is on the” 3 of ruin. When corru upted 


battery, and a ſpirit of 
bigotry, the — Emperors defireyed all 
thoſe at whom they took umbrage with fire 
and ſword; it was not long before 
dethroned, and Conſtantinople became the 
habitation” of a more generous people. The 
Ottomans uſe ſimilar means, at preſent, and 
mf Beg ep B. fate. I believe ſuch 
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years after his death; but the following note, which was 
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reflexions to be juſt; becauſe,  attentively 
conſulting the annals of hiſtory, we always 


behold kingdoms decline witk the virtue and 
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The Hi Wory 4 gau 1 Sheik El F i 
Balad. Mourad and Ibrahim, Beys in upper 1 
Eg ypt, connect themſelves with the Arabs ; I 
and, Iſmael ſending troops againſt them, re- 1 
tire to the deſert, fartify themſelves, ſeize | 
the principal towns of the Said, proceed 19 9 

© Gija, and make a treaty M alliance with 1 
i 


Jinael. In danger of being maſjacred in 
Grand Cairo, they fly to Girga, call in the 
Arab, and defeat the foldrers Iſinael ſends 
to give them battle. He comes himſelf: they 
" bribe bis army, and the Shzik EI Balad 
eſcapes to Syria, with his treaſure. Returned 
0 Cairo, they appoint their own creatures 
| Beys, and lord it over Egypt. Battle with 
| Haſan Bey, in the flreets of Grand Cairo, 
and its canſequences. Mourad conducts the 
caravan of Mecca, and beheads the Arabs 
dub demand the-uſual tribute. Attacked 
and wounded, he obliges the enemy to retreat. 
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detachments Tire" hid candy in 


17757; and eneamped near Giſa. The Shell 


El Balad left the raltle, at the Heud lf 


numerous arrnyʒ to ptevent their peffitigsthe! 
Nile. While the armies were; \in fight lof 


each ther- the generals ir cipro: lr ent, 
deputies, and ſpoke of 'accommoedaty EY | 


mael, fearing the impetucus balour f Mou- 
rad and the prudence of rim bd, 


not riſque: his fortune on the fate of a Det! 
a and offered them their rank 145m : 


the. tepublic. Peace nee ee 
ed and they entered the capital, pi ; 
by the Arab prince, who, on a ſtately horſe“ 


marched at the head of his;cavalsy; arted 


with ſabres and lances, After three days 
ſtay at Grand Cairo, and feeling the. purpoſe 
of chis corning effected, he returned © his 
prineipality, londed with. preſents wo pro 


miſes. This reconciliation was not ſincere; 
 Himicl had invited his enemies that he might 


deſtroy them without fi ghting, and, poſſeſſed | 


ofr:wealth and power; thought his defign 

might eaſily be accompliſhed; ic! Dangers 
fürrounded the new Beys] andl great addteſs 
was neceſſary. to eſtape' the ſnares laid for 
Fn 1978, the She EI Bald, fear! 


ing, | 


OM TETHLS 
ing, ſhould herattack them-in,;their palaces... 
the were on their guard. the people 
would riſe im defence of tho |xeingins-ofiithe. 
Wüſe of Hli, in conjunction with:the: Pacha 
and hixpartizans determined to maſſatre them, 
the firſt day they ſhould come to the Divan. 
Fey werd informed of this plot, and eſcaped, nll 
ing night, into Upper Egypt, fortified == = 
themfetves” im Girga, called in »the Arabs, ot 
at reſobutely'waittd for the enemp., Himael- 
ſeat: wb6dyrofrhotſecto - purſue them, | 
the fugitives / defeated. He then came him | 
ſof>with - thirty=thouſand men, and, conſi- 
denvtity his f ſtrength ſuppoſed; elle; 
taimburthe cunning Ibrahim employed the 
Abou Dahab. nene eee eee and 
_ tht ehe pay H his troops wagt had he of- 
. one Holy moge"confdeiable, With 2 


— darch io ſeduce a part ef het 
mdtednaryb troops, WHO N rife] ; 
. blddera/or time civbaſoonts 
perceived himſelf abandoned chan he haſtily 
fledbto (arand!,rairo,t! loaded. fifcyt et 
with gold, ſilyer, and his moſt ꝓretiqus 
leck, ns 48 the iſthm 
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man 971 Wines“ 
ing to — gysr eye nothe 
promiſes of the Porte, Whoſe authority He | 
had re-eſtabliſhed in Egypt, the Divan, har- 
ing ſeiaed his eee en 
miſerable Rte o eee, r 
Iſmael bein gene, brabim and Mou It 

ecame maſters of the kingdom? | 
Grand Cairo in triumph, and were received 
joyfully by the people. One appointedihim! 
felf Sheik EI Balad, and ——— 

Haags- Thbir fl 5 6 


the contrary faction, and e them ene. 
mies of the Grand Seignier. „ Dhe emiſſary 
123 came to rt gene erg 

tlie varpet; and the Pacha, immediately; re- 
ee Boulac, vrhere holunjited>fibitoctiens 
from. Conſtantinople! The new! governor 
came, and they next proceeded i to create 
their Mamluks Beys; at the Hominatitin f 


whom, II by means of my Turkiſh dreſa, 
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 hfidred Mmluks, maghificeatly: loathid, 
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went beſbre theme The Jakiffariesg Led. 

ant: different bodicb of troops; fullowucbĩn 

- yoodvardep>t! TRI laſtado tro obs, t 
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1 ployment is o rob), oppreſi and eruſh chem. 
But the natives of Egypt, gentle, 0 
and, ferble. appear deſtined ſot eternal la-, 
very; bending for ages under the yoke of 

9 8 they ſubmit ta every evil without. 
a ſtruggle: were they under a mild govern- 
ment, they would be the happieſt people on 
earth; for not all the miſeries they endure: 
can tear them See ial: * 
paſſiohately- Io e os e bon egen 
Ibrahim and Maurad haing. drivers 
marl from Grand Cairo, reſolve to; extins: 
niit the embers 8 his bote, Il ey 
— e and eee fan 
vour of all ranks. jo Unable ta deſtroy him 
by art, they employed open forcę and di- 
rected a ſix gun battery againſt, his palace, 
vrhither he had retired, diſtributing troops 
in the neighbourhood to attack him on ev, 
ſicle. Haſſan with his Mamluks,courageoufly; 
defended himſelf, and repelled all their gi 
faults. The noiſe of artillery ſptead ganſterri 
natipn, war was made in the ſtreets and from 
theiroofs, of the houſes, buildings ere beat 
down, the tumult of the combatants eyes 
where beard, and the ories of the, wretched 


. 7 who 


9 eee badge CG iy a 
dodrs/\entered houſes, and put all to fire 
and ſwoordi The French merchants were 


rerrifieds ine einten to ſee the 


ruined, and thendabveslapehiſhu amid their 
wives atid ohildren. I Was an actor in this 
ragedy, and with ſame young people deter- 
wiked>s defand the entrance of the ſtreet to 
wheilaſt drop of blood, and, at leaſt, to dic 
n ene were not ill e e I 
about two hundred banditti;/ with hatchets 
Arms o all kinds, came to break .down! 
the birly:gate that defended us, but, as it Was 
very'iftrong; and they expected to find re- 
ſiſtanes, they! took another route, and. pil- 
| laged che meighbouring-houſes#.) This: horrie 
ene laſted two days and tw: nigfirtss during | 
the noiſt of cannon and: rmaiguetyyy 
110 cls \ſhrieks of deſpair, neuet cœſed. MG 
hadi me te liſten/ for not one of us could 
flees! At laſt, on the third days We per- 
celucdꝭ from tlic top of our tettaces, Flaſſam 
Bey, with twyoc hundred Mamluks, ſabre im 5 
hand; Forcirig a paſſage * his ahemidsf 
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i vg als a abs — 1 to o. the 
capital, and; Haſſan, at Boulac, entreatad 
them to ſuffer him to go, for a moment. into 
ae ea 4 RON one of his fr d. and 
20 4, and e e m 


eee ns Jn enen bim s, but 

the Sheik, refuſing, declared he would : Ever 

violate the laws of hoſpitality, by. giving up 
hig friend. | They were Tenge ta uſo 
borce, When Haſſan faid, I. will net, fuffer 

vo Expoſe; yourſelf to the brpfality, of 
 theſy madmen; they will murder you, your 
* ile, and children. F Let me 8 Sg 
ing he tore himſelf ifrom., the, arms- .of he 
5 Sheik, mou . the: Wirges 33 
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P'after” the fugitive tand Puf- 


le fi at "peed." Tue of lem 


gov m/ Be cut them down 
n "His — 1 ebürſe. 
PAN che Hrests Of Grand Cairo have gates for 
the Public fecurity; ſeveral of theſe he Hit, 
und, carrying the keys with! itn; ftopped his 
fle. Being bmi 16 cle Palace ef TBA 
it, he enteted the court bf the Haran and 
e, his fabe will His! fhatel n "tir be 
Right" übt be Kön. Thie Hite of woe Selk 
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to C . he was taken to duez, 
aud delivered tothe ma ſter of ſmall veſſel, 
vho received orders to tranſpont him o this 
place of exile. o of his flaves, the voluntary 
; companions of his ill fortune; knew the captain 
it eee eren ice 


Alb eee eee hilnrobtie. 
 Haffan feigning ignorance, beggetthe'captain 
to land him on the coaſt of Egypt, , infteathof 
taking him to Gedda; but neither his threats 

nor promiſes could Poel. This refuſed, 
he ſrized the arms that were on board, in tlie 
night, and, aſſiſted by lis ſlaves, Killed the 
captain and three ſailors, flung the:rathtrs 
overboard, and taking ee the veſſel, 
ſteeted her to Coſſeir, and from thence to 
the Said; banxitgnarithbien the: ſum of ſreteen 
-thouſand pounds, which he found in the weſ- 
el ſince when he has endeavpurad to fnalie 

| partizans, and; perhaps, may hereaften return 
to Cairo victorious accordin g toi the deſires | 

olf >the people. n e bawollot 12 hit 

The deathof fik Beys of Iſimael aden, 
i - ak the flight of-the:reſt, rendeted Ibrahim 
loves auen eee ee eee All 
blog. t0 5 15 dw obſtacles 
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ready, coo ding to 'caſtomz-to: cori CE | 
| caravan of Mecca: Pilgrims a * 


vcity;#where about ten thouſand tents were 
erected, oovering a great extent of ground. 

-Thoſeiof- the officers and chiefs werd of 
painted cloth inet with fil and ſattin, and 
adorned with cuſhions of .embroidered ſtuff 
in igold and ſilver. Great numbers of ſmall, 
cdloured, glaſs lamps were lit round each 


stent bat night) Which produced a brilliant | 
and diverfifled besen eee ensure g 


| . ee ee ety e the orange and 
| Jeriec Over — 
5 — effect. The relations and friends 

of the pilgrims came to paſs this night with 
them, and, at break of day, the Emir Hadge 
gave the ſignal with drums and trumpets. 
The tents were all ſtruck, camels were 
bbaded with proviſions and baggage, and the 
march began. The vanr guard, eſcorted 


aby a body of horſe, well mounted, went 


firſt; next followed the camel which(:car- 
_  nied>the'tarpet deſtined to oven the aba, 
orthouſe of God; his head adorned with 
An ſuperb: plume of feathe; 
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war round. 2 che 
eee art e ER ame 
Five thouſand cavaliers, in different conp 

under the orders of the Emir e 8 
ae. and a ſmall number of women 
| in litters, ' went with then - The de- 
een of this caravan nn yo mann. I. 
ent. e e lreſſed. ſeemed. 


[1 pilgrims pale, x meagre, and —— look 
like ſkeletons. This is an extreme e 
journey, which laſts. forty days, Over e 

where they ſometimes travel fifty leagues 

without finding a drop of water fit to drink. 

- The ſun's heat is exceſſive; the duſt, which 
is raiſed by the feet of this multitude of men 

- and beaſts, obſcures the air, fills the eyes and 

mouth, and takes away the breath. Some- 

times the infectious ſouth winds riſe in whirl- 
weinds ſo dreadful that three or four hundred 

- men periſh in a day; but this is very advan- 

tageous to the Emir Hadge, who inherits 

tbe baggage and commercial effects of: all 
wann, die on ther road, and; often returns to 

„CC Grand 


d G n why 
Grand *Cairey with 4 third of i the wealth 


which firſt departed with the:caravanc 
— heated, having 


5 wn; wang a 
f de a ule, a. 13 ey retired: ae 


came ba. te Bedger, wheres according to 
fr days neee eee ene 
tans, ORCHID all: parts of the world, 
in & fortnight in this TLity, performing 
the duties · of 8 and trading to an im- 
menſe amount. i>Samme: of the: pilgrims g go to 
full the Command: which. ordains every 
Mufful man to viſit the houſe of God once in 
is ifez tothers, attracted by the hope of 
gain, carry thither the rareſt products of 
e eee tick: ſtuffs; the: diamonds of 
India, the fine pearls of the Perſian gulph, 
the famous balſam of the arientals, the 
blades f/ Damaſcus, Moka coffee, gold duſt 
from Africa. and: ſoquins frum· Grandi Cairo, 
ars alb found here in abundance, where; a- 
bove;:a;;þundred thouſand: traders: are a. 
Var. ůÄR-N a ſembled; 
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ſembled; it is the richeſt fair, perhaps, in 
the world. As the time is ſhort, no calcu- 


lation can be made of the vaſt amount of the {| 


fale during this fortnight. It were to be wiſhed 
that ſome European, who underſtands Ara- 
die, diſguiſed like a merchant, could be pre- 

ſent, and give deſcriptions,' inſtead of thoſe 
we have by word of mouth from people who 
go thither, and which cannot be received 
with implicit faith, becauſe the Muſſulmen 

do not willingly converſe with infidels con- 
cerning their religion. Ships loaded with 
certain merchandizes of Europe and India, 
which ſhould proceed to Gedda, then would 
find certain vent for their cargoes, for which 


they would be immediately paid in money. 


The Engliſh have made ſome ſucceſsful voy- 
ages of this kind; which, no doubt, they 
would have continued, had not political 
views and "diſputes, between them and. the 
natives, raiſed obſtacles. 

. Mourad Bey was not fo fortunate return- 
ing as he had been when going. Several 
Arab tribes united to revenge the death of 
their chiefs: waiting for the caravan be- 
tween the mountains, which they ſucceſs- 
folly attacked, and in which diforder and 
445 — 5 confuſion 
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tonfufion at firſt reigned. Among the num- 
bers which fell one over the other, as they 
Hed, many were cruſhed; and many killed 
by the continual fire of the enemy. The 
Emir Hadge, having formed his troops, en- 
deavoured to repel. them, marching at the 
head of the Mamluks; and, notwithſtanding 
the artillery of the Arabs, aſcended the moun- 
tains, and a bloody battle enſued. The 
Emir loſt many of his men, and was wound- 
ed in the thigh and arm by two bullets, 


Which however did not hinder him from 


vanquiſhing the Arabs, and obliging them 
to fly in diforder. They appeared no more, 
and he came to Grand Cairo, exhauſted with 
fatigue and almoſt dying. M. Grace, the 
French phyſician, was called in, and cured 
him, but not without ſuffering many fears, 
for his life depended on that of the patient. 
The people of Grand Cairo left the city to 
meet their relations and friends; and, weep- 
ing the loſs of brothers, fathers ; and, huſ- 
bands, filled the air with lamentations. 
Diſconſolate mothers rent their cloaths and 
covered their heads with duſt ; while others, 
joyful to meet the perſons they loved, bleſſed | 
Heaven, and were equally loud in their 
FLOAT) 9 WS - tranſports. 
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tranſports. The various ſenſations the ſight 
inſpired are not to be expreſſed ; exceſs of 
grief and intoxicated joy were alternately ſeen. 
Each pilgrim, returning to his houſe, found 
an apartment prepared, according to his 
condition of life; the walls painted ; the fur- 
niture, carpets, ſofas, and cuſhions, renewed ; 
as if any thing ancient were unworthy the man 


who had made this holy pilgrimage. Theſe 


incidents, Sir, prove the filial affection of 
the Egyptians, their piety, and the ſublime 
ideas they haye of their religion. Each per- 
ſon coming from Mecca ever' after aſſumes 
the ſurname of Hadge'//), which he bears 
as an honourable title. The wealthy, dread- 
ing the fatigue of the journey, imagine they 
| obey the command by ſending a age _—_ 
paying his expences. 

About the end of 1779 1 left Egypt, 


therefore cannot give a circumſtantial ac- 


count of ſubſequent events; only, by letters 
from Grand Cairo, I learn that the choleric 
Mourad, deſirous of being Sheik El Balad, 
had declared war on his rival; that they had 
fought, were reconciled; and that, in , 


0 Pilgrim. 


| quarellin 8 


quarelling again, they were each at the head 


of an army, and ready for battle, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which I have not heard; but be the 


victor who he may, he will endeavour to 


raiſe his creatures, and exterminate the Beys 


of the oppoſite faction, till treaſon or defeat 
have brought him to a ſimilar end. 


Judge, Sir, of the ſtate of Egypt, thus 


abandoned to eight thouſand foreign ban- 
ditti, who devour their rich provinces, and 
continually ſubject them to the horrors of 
war; but be your ideas what they may on 
its miſery, they are below the truth. Agri- 


culture ruined; the canals, which every 


where ſpread abundance, dry; arbitrary 
taxes violently raiſed; people of worth plun- 


dered and maſſacred ; robbers in every office; 


war, peſtilence, and famine; together with 
the fatal effects of diſcord among the chiefs : 
ſuch, Sir, are the woes under which the 
Egyptians groan. | 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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| ON | THE AGRICULTURE OF TUE 
| COUNTRY. 


Agriculture formerly fouribed. in "ny A 
great works performed to contain the river, 
and water the lands, and their decay. Pro- 
ducts, feed-time, and barveſt, differing ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the grounds. Thetr 

Former abundance. How this prodigious 

Fertility might be Teftored, The Egyptian 
management of bees, which they take in boats 
"ch one end Y the th to the other. 


TER (“ 
Grand Cairo. 
6 Sir, was honourable | 
among the antient Egyptians, which they 
had rendered moſt flouriſhing throughout 
their empire; witneſs their b labours 
for diſtributing the waters over the lands. 
There are till eighty canals, like rivers, 
ſeveral of which are twenty, thirty, and 
forty us” in K receiving and diſtri- 
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| buting the inundation over the country. 
Except fix, the others are almoſt all filled 
up, and are dry when the Nile i is low, The 
grand lakes of Mceris, Behira, and Mareotis, 
were vaſt reſeryoirs to contain the ſuper- 
abundant waters, and afterwards dif perſe them 
among the neighbouring plains. They were 
raiſed, over the high lands, by means of 
chain buckets, the invention of which is 
due to the Egyptians. One ox can turn 
them, and water a vaſt Held. "Theſe ma- 
chines gave Archimedes, during his voyage 
in Egypt, the idea of his ingenious ſcrew, 
which is Rill i in uſe. Beſides theſe reſervoirs, 


all the towns, a little diſtance from the Nile, 


are ſurrounded by ſpacious ponds for the 


convenience of the inhabitants and agricul- | 


| ture. The remains we find of large mounds. 
were to contain the river : they alſo ſtopped 
the torren ts of ſand, which inceſſantly tend ta 
cover the face of Egypt. Aqueducts brought 
the water to the top of mounts, where there 
were immenſe ciſterns hewed in the rock, 
and whence they afterwards ran among de- 
ſerts, which they transformed into fruitful 
fields, Near Babain are the ruins of one of 
theſe aqueducts, running towards Lybia ; ; it 
1 — bears 


* 


bears the majeſtic ſtamp of the works of the 
Egyptians, works not leſs miraculous, and 
more uſeful, than the pyramids and coloſſal 
figures of the Thebais. They prevented the 
ravages of high inundations, and ſupplied 
the defects of the low. ones, mu, feedin 8 

millions of inhabitants. 
Twelve hundred years has this country 
been ſubjected to a people who, not farmers 
themſelves, have ſuffered theſe great works 
to periſh, and the ignorance of its preſent 
government will compleat their deſtruction. 
The limits of cultivated Egypt yearly de- 
creaſe, and ſterile ſands every where accu- 
mulate. When the Turks conquered Egypt, 
in 1517, the lake Mareotis was near the 
walls of Alexandria, and the canal through 
which its waters ran to that city was navi- 
gable. This lake has diſappeared, and the 
lands it watered, which, according to hiſto- 
rians, produced corn, wine, and fruits in 
abundance, are become deſerts, where the 
melancholy traveller finds neither tree, ſhrub, 
nor verdure. The very canal,. the work of 
Alexander, neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the 
city he had built, is almoſt filled up; it is 
dry, except when the s waters are at the higheſt 
point 
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point of inundation, and ſoon becomes 10 | 
again. Forty years ſince, a part of the mud 
which the waters had left was removed, and 
the ſtream remained three months longer ; 
were it emptied entirely it would recover its 
antient utility. The Peluſiac branch, which 
ran to the eaſtern ſide of the Lake of Tanis, 
or Menzala, is abſolutely deſtroyed, and 
with it the beautiful province it fertilized. 
The famous canal begun by Nechos Jin JA 
and finiſhed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, was 
cut from this branch to Aggeroud /). 
the antient Arſinoe, at the extremity of the 
Red Sea. Fearing that, by opening this com- 
munication, this. ſea, which they ſuppoſed 
eleven feet higher than the Mediterranean, 
would overflow the country, they formed 
great locks· at its mouth. I think the ſuſ- 
picion was ill founded, fince other canals, 
running from the Nile to the Red Sea, have 
not produced this inconvenience. Immortal 
works like theſe, executed by kings whoſe 
happineſs and fame were the proſperity of 
mo people, have not withſtood the oe 


3 Sinn . Pliny 3 the fact. 
(2) The Red Sea has retired two leagues ſince Peolemy 3 
Aggeroud i is now that diſtance from Suez. 


j * 
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ing conqueror, and that tyranny which de- 
ſolates till itſelf lies buried under the rums. 
of kingdoms whoſe foundations it has ſapped. 
The canal of Amrou, the laſt of the grand 
labours of Egypt, and which ran from Foſtat 
to Colzoum, extends only four leagues beyond 
Cairo, and is loſt in the lake of the pilgrims. 
Such, Sir, is the preſent ſtate of the country, 
and we may reſt aſſured that more than one- 
third of the lands formerly cultivated are 
become deſerts, frightful to the traveller. 
Population has equally ſuffered: Ancient 
Egypt ſupplied food to eight millions of in- 
habitants, and to Italy and the neighbouring 
provinces likewiſe. At preſent the eſtimate 
is not one half. I do not think, with Hero- 
dotus and Pliny, that this kingdom contained 
twenty thouſand cities in the time of Amaſis; 
but the aſtoniſhing ruins every where found. 
and in un-inhabited places, proye they muſt? 
have been thrice as numerous as they are. 
You have condeſcended to read the account I 
have given of its preſent government, there- 
fore cannot be aſtoniſhed at the kingdom's 
decline. Population is in proportion to the 
means of ſubſiſtence, and with them increaſes, 


eiche, and dies. Now, while eight thou- 
; fand | 
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fand foreigners rob, at pleaſure, merchants and 
huſbandmen, the firſt abandon commerce, the 
ſecond agriculture, and the people d 
become leſs numerous. 

The lands all appertain to the chiefs, 
Which they ſell to individuals. When the 
proprietor dies it deſcends to the ſon, but he 
is obliged to purchaſe his father's inherit- 
ance; nor is he certain of obtaining it; the 
higheſt bidder, or the man of moſt credit, 
becomes proprietor. Wha will improve lands 
which he cannot tranſmit to his ſucceſſors? 
The farmer, wanting only a livelihood, leaves 
a part of his grounds untilled. Authorized 
by the treaty of Selim to levy arbitrary taxes, 
the Cachefs and Sangiaks commit unheard-of 
oppreſſions. The wretched labourer often 
wants food, and ſells the inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry to pay thoſe impoſitions ; while 
deſpotiſm renders it impoſſible to cultivate 
the richeſt land in the world. 

Evils not leſs fatal reſult from the viciſ- 
' tudes of the government. When the Beys 
make war, the people take part in their 
quarrels, and mutually deſtroy each other 
with fire and ſword. I have more than once 
_ villages burning, their inhabitants maſ- 

ſacred 
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ſacred by their neighbours, and 825 harveſt 
conſumed by the flames. = 
Conſiderable fums are e e deducted 
by the chiefs from the tribute ſent to Con- 
ſtantinople, for the repairing of public build- 
ings and canals, which they are prevented 
from doing by their continual diſſentions, 


and their want of money to purchaſe Mam- 


luks, maintain troops, and increaſe their 
faction. This is a mortal blow to agricul- 
ture; the diſtrict, which owed its fertility 
and riches to a canal, not receiving ſufficient 
water, becomes barren, and is abandoned. 
Traverſing deſerts, and arid countries, for a 
courſe of nine hundred leagues, the Nile 
waſhes down a prodigious. quantity of ſand 
and mud. I have ſeen channels dug in 
which, during a year, it had depoſited ſlime 
three feet deep; imagine, then, how faſt it 
muſt dam up the uſeful canals, if men do 
not continually watch for their preſervation, 
This very fact will explain how immenſe 
lakes arc become dry, and provinces, farmerly 
fertile, ſterile and uninhabited, . 

What guilt is theirs who thus exhauſt the 
ſources of fertility ! Wherever the beneficent 
Waters of the Nile come, the earth is loaded 


with 
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- with- its bees 5 They plow both in the 
Delta and the Said, and, the ox having made 
a ſhallow furrow, the field is hoed, and 
levelled like a garden. When ſowed it is 


ſlightly harrowed, and here ends the labour 
of the huſbandman, till harveſt, which is 


abundant in the extreme, and never fails but 


with the inundation. The corn and barley, 


ripe, are reaped, and laid on the floor, and 


the farmer, ſeated in a cart, with cutting 


wheels, and drawn by oxen blind-folded, 
drives over the ſtraw which it chops. The 
corn, winnowed, 1s yellow, large, and of 
exceeding good quality. The Egyptians eat 
red, half-baked bread ; bad, becauſe, inſtead 


of wind and water-mills, they uſe a hand- 
mill, and do not ſufficiently fift the flonr. 


A French baker made bread as white as 
ſnow, and excellently taſted, with this fame - 
wheat. Rice, as I have ſaid, requires a 
little more care; the field muſt be inundated, 


well cleared, and watered every day, when 


it is planted, which is done by the chain 
buckets. It is cut in five months, and the 


product is, uſually, eighty buſhels for one. 


Beſide theſe grains, Egypt produces abund- 
ance of doura, or Indian mullet, flax, for- 


merly 


EEE 
mer ly ſo famous, hemp, carthamus, or baſtard 
ſaffron, and multitudes of exquiſite melons, 
and vegetables which the d eat, durin ing 
-the heats. 
Seed- time differs ene g to "oy drovines, 
and the height of the ground. Near Syene, 
wheat and barley are ſown in October, and 
reaped in January. About Girja, the harveſt 
month is February, and March round Grand 
| Cairo: ſuch is the general progreſs of the 
. harveſt through the Said. There are many 
: exceptions, according as the lands are high 
or low, more or. leſs diſtant. from the river. 
They ſow and reap all the year in lower 
Egypt, wherever. they can obtain the water 
of the river. The land is never fallow, and 
yields three harveſts, annually ; there the tra- 
veller inceſſantly beholds the charming proſ- 
pect of flowers, fruits, and corn, and Spring, 
= Summer and Autumn, at once, preſent their 
1 | treaſures. Deſcending from the cataracts, 
at the beginning of January, the wheat is 
ſeen almoſt ripe; farther on it is in ear; 
and ſtill farther the fields are green. Lucerne 
is mowed three times between November and 
March, and is the only hay of Egypt, ſerving 
chiefly to ſodder the cattle. Horſes, aſſes, 


l e | patties; 
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milles; andcamels graze the meadows during 
winter, and they cat chopped ſtraw, barley, 
and beans, the reſt of the year, which kind 
of feed gives health, ſtrength, and mettle. 

The Arabs accuſtom their horſes to great 
abſtinence, water them only once a day, and 
ä them with a little barley and milk. 
The Egyptians, who ſeldom cultivate the 
olive, buy their oil in Crete and Syria, but, 
as the love of illuminations has deſcended to 
them from their forefathers, they extract oil 
from various plants: the commoneſt is the 
produce of the ſeſamum ; they call it reg. 
lamp-oil. - They alſo extract it from the ſeed 
of the carthamus, from flax, poppies, and 
lettuce. The oil of the carthamus is eaten | 
by the common people. 
I have mentioned, Sir, the Rn art 
of hatching chickens, which is peculiar to 
themſelves. Their manner of raiſing bees is 
not leſs extraordinary, and beſpeaks great 
ingenuity. Upper Egypt, preſerving its 
verdure only four or five months, the flowers 
and harveſts being ſeen no longer, the people 
of the lower Egypt profit by this circum- 
ſtance, aſſembling on board large boats the 
bees of different villages. Each proprietor 

Sw OS : confides 


confides his hives, with his own mark, to 
che boatman; who, when loaded, gently 
proceeds up the river, and ſtops: at every 
place where he finds verdure and flowers, 
The bees ſwarm. from. their cells, at break 
of day, and collect their nectar, returning, 
ſeveral times, loaded with booty, and, in the 
evening, re- enter their hives, without ever 
miſtaking their abode. Thus ſojourning 
three months on the Nile, the bees, having 
extracted the perfumes of the orange flowers 
of the Said, the eſſence of the roſes of Fay- 
oum, the ſweets of the Arabian jaſmin, and 
of every flower, are brought back to their 
homes, where they find new riches. Thus 
do the Egyptians procure delicious honey, 
and plenty of wax. The proprietors pay the 
boatmen, on their return, according to the 
number of the hives which they have ta- 
ken from one end of Egypt to the other. 


I have the honor to be, &. 
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on THE ELIMATE or EGYPT. 
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Har ekt e i in the upp 7, bat ets in i. 
lower, "Eg pt. The Peuple Habe to few 
* difeaſes.. . © Their manner Ca curing fevers, 

J and preſerving health. * Pernicious Jouth 
uind during a part of winter, | Leproſy un- 

' known, and the plague not native, in Eg pt. Ee 
"i uropeanis JR fare i by Jeong them = 


1 HAVE ſpoken of Eenpt, 1 its 2 
ductions, Sir, but you have reaſon to enter- 
tain doubts concerning the ſalubrity of the 
climate. The Nile's inundation, and ſtagnant 
waters in various places, may lead vou to 
ſuppoſe the country unhealthy, and its inha⸗ 
bitants ſubject to many diſeaſes: ſome length 
of experience and information, collected on 
the ſpot, may diſplay facts that may cm 
your fears, and fix your opinion: 
er. . | "Pann. | 
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Egypt, beginning at the torrids extends 
nine degrees into the temperate zone, though 
certainly the heats of the. Thebais ſurpaſs 
what are felt in many countries directly under 
the equator. Reaumur's thermometer, when 
the burning breath of the ſouth. is felt, ſome- 
times riſes to thirty-eight degrees above the 
freezing point, and, often, to thirty-ſix. This 
phenomenon muſt be attributed to the aridity 
of the ſandy plains, which ſurround. upper 
Egypt, and the reverberated ſun-beams from 
the mountains, by which it is wholly. in- 
cloſed. Were heat the principle of diſeaſes, 
the Said would not be habitable, but it only 
ſeems to occaſion a burning fever, to which 
the . inhabitants are ſubje&, and which they 
cure by regimen, drinking much water, and 
bathing in the river: in other reſpects they 
are ſtrong and healthy. Old men are nu- 
merous, and many ride on horſeback at 
eighty. | The food they eat, in the hot ſeaſon, 
much contributes to the preſervation of their 
health; tit is chiefly vegetables, pulſe and 
milk. They bathe frequently, eat little, 
feldom drink fermented liquors, and mix 
much lemon juice in their food, This ab- 
ſtinence preferves vigour to a very advanced 
_— j 5 NG 
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| Soon after the inundation, the fields are 
covered with corn: the waters, exhaled by 
the fun, during the day, and condenſed by 
the coolneſs of night, fall in plentiful dews. 
The north wind, in ſummer, continually 
blows, and, finding no obſtacle through all. 
Egypt, where the mountains are not high, 
drives the vapours of the marſhes and lakes 
towards Abyſſinia, and inceſſantly changes 
the atmoſphere. Perhaps the balſamic ema- 
nations of orange flowers, roſes, the Arabian 
jaſmine, and odorous plants, contribute to 
the falubrity of the air. The waters of the 
Nile, alſo, -lighter, ſofter, and more. agree... 
able to the taſte than any I know, greatly” 
influence the health of the inhabitants. All 
antiquity acknowledges their excellence {a}, 
and the people, certainly, drink them with 
a kind of avidity, without ever bein gin j jured 


1 Philadelphus marrying his daughter Be- 
renice to Antiochus King of Syria, ſent her water from 
the Nile, which, alone, ſhe could drink. Athenæus. 
The Kings of Perſia ſend for the waters of the Nile and 
Sal ammoniac. Dino Hiſtory of Perſia. 8 

The Egyptians are the only people who N FE 
water of the Nile in ſealed vaſes, and drink it, when it is' 
old, with the ſame ATION we do ol wine. II 
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by the quantity. Being lightly impregnated 
with nitre, they are only a gentle aperient to 
thoſe who take them to exceſs. I will not 
ſay, with many writers, they make the wo- 
men prolific, and give ſtrength and plump- 
neſs to the men; the faithful hiſtorian ought” 
to ſtop where the marvellous begins, and re- 
late only what he can warrant. 
In Lower Egypt, the Behbewheed re 
the ſea, the large lakes, and the abundance of 
the waters, moderate the ſun's heat, and 
preſerve a delightful temperature. Strabo 
and Diodorus ulus who long lived here, 
P id not think the country unhealthy. 
They have praiſed its fruitful ſoil, its 
grateful productions, its ſtately monuments, 
and its great population; without mention- 
ing the dreadful maladies of which the mo- 
derns have made it the feat. Herodotus po- 
fitively ſays, The Egyptians are the moſt 
% healthy people on earth, which advantage. 
« they owe to the ſalubrity of the air, and 
Elan! temperature « of the climate, which ſeldom 
« yaties; for moſt of the diſeaſes of men 
* ought to be attributed to the rapid viciſſi- 
<- tude of the ſeaſons.” To ſome moderns, 
' who have never ſeen this fine Kingdom, - and, 
e c i . . 
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ſpecially, to M. Paw, it was reſerved to 
teach us a contrary: doctrine. He pretends 
that, at preſent, this country is become, 
by the negligence of the Turks and Arabs, 
the cradle of the peſtilence; that another 
„ epidemical diſeaſe, equally dreadful, ap- 
i pears here, occaſionally, brought to Cairo 
« by the caravans of Nubia; that the cul- 
« ture of rice engenders numerous maladies, 
% that the want of rain and thunder occa- 
6 ſions the air of the Thebais to acquire a 
« violence that ferments the humours of 
the human body, &c. () Theſe afler- 
tions? have an air of probability which might f 
impoſe on people who have not lived iu 
Egypt; but M. Paw has ventured opinions 
in his cloſet, without the guidance of expe- 
rience: had he lived here, facts would have 
demonſtrated the contrary. 

In vallies, incloſed by bieh mountains, 
KPA the atmoſphere is not continually re- 
newed by a current of air, the culture of 
rice is. unwholeſome, and the huſbandman, 
often, pays with his life the rich harveſt the 
earth yields. But not ſo near Damietta and 
Roſetta. The plains are madly; on a level 


- (6 ) Recherche fur ** E eie et tes int. 15 
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with the ſea neither hill nor height mh - 


pede the refreſhing breath of the north, 


which drives the clouds. and exhalations of 


the flooded fields ſouthward, continually pu- 
rifies the atmoſphere, and preſerves the health 
of the people. Whether this, or any other, 


be the cauſe, of which I am ignorant, cer- 
tainly, the huſbandmen who cultivate the 


rice are not more ſubject to diſeaſes than 
thoſe of the Thebais, who do not. I paſſed 


the whole year amidſt rice fields, which I 


every day went to ſee watered, without find- 


ing the leaſt inconvenience. An old ſur- 


geon, a native of Nice, and who, thirty 


Fears, had practiſed at Damietta, has repeat- 


edly confirmed what I have advanced on the 
healthineſs of the country. The greateſt 
torment of the inhabitants are the gnats and 


muſquitos, which, riſing by millions out of 


the marſhes, ſwarm in the air and the houſes. 


The handkerchief muſt be held in the hand 
all day. It is the firſt thing a viſitor re- 


ceives, and, at night, it is nnen to ſleep 
under muſquiteros. | 
Diſeaſes of the eyes are the commoneſt: in 


) 


Egypt, where the blind are numerous. This 


„ | 10 


affliction ought not, wholly, to be attributed 
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to the. reflected beams of a burning ſun; for 
the Arabs, who live amidſt ſands, generally, 
have, good. eyes and a piercing ſight: nor 
muſt we think, with HFaſſelquiſt 7%, whoſe ; 
ſtay. was ſhort in this country, that the 
diſeaſe was occaſioned by the exhalations f 
A ſtagnant waters; for the French 
merchants, whoſe houſes are on the banks 
of the canal of Grand Cairo, that for fix 
months in the year contains water the 
ſmell. of which is inſupportable, would be 
all blind, and for theſe fifty years not one 
has loſt his fight {d). The origin of this 
_ diſeaſe, no doubt, is the Egyptian cuſtom gf 
ſleeping. in the open air, on the terraces 
their houſes, or near their huts, during ſum- 
mer. The abundance of nitre-in the atmoſ- 
phere, and of night dews, attack the deli- 
cate organ of ſight, and render them blind 
of one eye, or both. Eight thouſand of 
theſe unfortunate people are decently main- 
tained in the great moſque of Grand Cairo. 
The ſmall pox and ruptures are alſo very 
common in Egypt, without committing Seat 
(e) Voyage d'Egypte. _ | | 
(4) One, only, of theſe merchants bang blind; but 
ne lived in the city, not near the canal: wherefore this 
ou es Enna, 4 in favour of Haſſelquiſt's opinion, | * 
F + | ravages. n 
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ravages. As to pulmonary diſeaſes,” which, 
in cold countries, carry off ſo nach, in the | 
prime of youth, they are hag nown 1 
happy climate. Thoſe, 
who are attacked by Ry ata diſeaſes 
would recover health in a country Where 
the air, oily, warm, moiſt, and repleniſhed 
with the perfume of plants, and the oil 
of the earth, ae — favourably + to ae 
lungs e. : 8% 

I ruſt on dated inks is an un- 
healthy ſeaſon in Egypt. From February 
till the end of May, the ſouth winds blow, 
intervals, and load the atmoſphere with 
fſybtle duſt, which makes breathing diffi- 
cult, and drive before them pernicious exha- 
ations. Sometimes the heat becomes inſup- 
portable, and the thermometer ſuddenly riſes 
twelve degrees. The inhabitants call i | 


| (.) M. Paw — the 3 8 in all ages, 
been leprous ; but Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorus Si- 
culus, who knew the country well, do not mention the 
diſeaſe ; a proof it was unknown there, in their time. In 
the Archipelago iſlands I have ſeen leprous people, ſequeſ- 
tered from ſociety, as they were among the Jews, inha- 
 tbiging huts, near the road fide, and aſking alms: but in 
| Egypt 1 never, in all ay travels, met one of theſe | 


2 *.- 
of re hes 
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Ye fon hs "fit; 1 "lab. winds 
are moſt felt between Eaſter and Whitſun- 
tide, during which they eat. rice, vegetables, 
freſh fiſh, and fruits; 3 bathing frequent! 7 
| and uſing plenty of perfumes, and lemon 
juice, with which regimen they prevent the 
dangerous e effects of the Khamſin. 18 1 
* Tt muſt not be ſuppoſed that this wi wind 
which, in a few hours, corrupts meat por 
animal ſubſtances," blows fifty days; Egypt 
would become a deſert. It ſeldom blows 
three days together, and, ſometimes, is only 
an impetuous whirlwind which rapidly paſ- 
ſes, and injures only the traveller overtaken 
in the deſerts. When at Alexandria, in the 
month of May, a tempeſt of this kind Tud- 
N denly aroſe, driving before it torrents "of : 
burning ſand : the ſerenity of the ſky diſap- | 
peared, a thick veil obſcured the Heavens, | 
and the ſun became blood- coloured. The 
duſt penetrated even the chambers, and burnt 5 
the face and eyes. In four hours the tem- 
peſt ceaſed, and the clearneſs of day ap- 
peared. Some wretches, i in the deſerts, were 
ſuffocated, and ſeveral I faw brought dead, 
ſome of whom, bathed in cold water, were 
N reſtored to life. The inhabitants of Grand 
22 Cale. 


| Cairo, being 1 more inland, ſuffer more; and 


* 
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a F rench merchant, who was fat, died, ſuf- 
focated by the heat. | Similar phenomena 


| have buried caravans and armies. 


Several modern authors, with M. Paw at | 


| their head, have faid the peſtilence is native 
in Egypt. Were this true it would greatly 


diminiſh the advantages of the country, for 
neither fertility nor riches can preponderate 


againſt an evil ſo dreadful; I have collected 


information from the Egyptians, and foreign 
phyſicians who have lived there twenty or 


thirty years, which all tends to prove the con- 
ary. They have aſſured me this epidemic diſ- 
fe was brought thither by the Turks, though 


it Nos committed great ravages. I myſelf ſaw 
the caravelles of the Grand Seignor, in 1778, 


unlade, according to cuſtom, the ſilks of Syria 
at Damietta. The plague is almoſt always on 
board, and they landed, without oppoſition, 
their merchandize, and their people who had 
the plague. It was the month of Auguſt, 
and, as the diſeaſe was then over in Egypt, 
it did not communicate that ſeaſon. The 
veſſels ſet ſail, and went to poiſon other 
places. The ſummer following, the ſhips 


of Conſtantinople, alike infected, came to 
F g | | „ the 
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the port of Alexandria, where they landed 
their diſeaſed, without injury to the inhabi- 
tants. Since this time, the ſhips of Smyrna 
have brought the contagion here, at the be- 


ginning of winter; it has ſpread over the 
country, and a ou of the * WER have 
periſhed. g - 700 11 


The following is an eee of ages. 
: Dirk the months of June, uly, and Auguſt, 
if infected merchandize be brought into 


Egypt, the peſtilence expires of itſelf, and 


the people have no fears; and if brought at 
other ſeaſons, and communicated, "It then 
ceaſes. A proof that it is not native. in 
Egypt is that, except in time of great N= 


mine, it never breaks out in Grand Cairo, 


nor the inland towns, but always begins at 
ſea ports, on the arrival of Turkiſh veſſels, 
and travels to the capital, whence it pro- 
ceeds as far as Syene. Having come to 2 
period in Grand Cairo, and being again in- 


troduced, by the people of Upper Egypt it 


renews, with greater fury, and, ſometimes, 
ſweeps off two or three hundred thouſand 
ſouls ; but always ſtops in the month of 


June, or thoſe who catch it then are always 


ee Should theſe ceſſatione be attributed 
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| t&'thelgreat heats, the falubrious north winde 

of Jurmer; or the heavy de "Perhaps! 

theſe cauſes all conttibute (. e 
Mie ought not to paſs over clas: ſtrik- 
ning remark; which is, that the exceſs of heat 
and cold are equally deſtructive of this dread 
ful contagion; winter kills it at Conſtantino- 
ple, and ſummer in Egypt; it ſeldom reaches 
the polar circle, and never paſſes the tropic. 
: The caravans of Grand Cairo, -Damaſcus, 

pah than, which” are ſometimes e e 


| '® 85 cannot "wg citing: an e {og which was 
: told me by a captain, deſerving credit, becauſe it may = 
ford information to thoſe phyſicians who ſeek an antidote 
at this deſtructive evil. I left Conſtantinople, 
e vrhere the plague was raging, and my ſailors had con- 
| « tracted the diſeaſe, Two ſuddenly died, and, by aſſiſt⸗ 
1 5 ing them, I was infected. I felt exceſſive heat, which 
made my blood boil : the diſeaſe ſeized my head, and 1 
E petcelved 1 had only a fe moments to live. The lit- 
ee remnining reaſon I had taught me to attempt an 
a petiment. 1 laid myſelf, quite naked, all night on 
bk 0 4 the deck; the heavy | dews that fell penetrated to my 
71.6 very bones, and, in a few hours, I could breathe freer, 
«and my head was better; my agitated blood became 
& calm, and, bathing, the morning after, in the ſea, I 
vas perfectly cured. I know not, Sir, whether the 
remedy, be, infallible, buy this 1 am certain, that no peſti- 
ferous matter, paſſed throng 722575 wil communicate 
| the infection. 5 3 ee, 
l — | | never 


: bie from the eng | 
+ Hiſtory ſeldom mentions. FO apf en e a 
| e Athens, and Byzantium-. W 


it ſpread in Greece, the people expelled ĩt by * 
keeping large fires in the open places, clean- 
ing the canals, levelling hills which iopped | g | 


the vapours, and preventing comm 


Neither the air, ſun, nor water of theſe ne * 


countries are changed: the ſame ſalubrite, 
would {till exiſt were they inhabited by na- 
tions whoſe government „ over the 
well-being of the citizens, and the public 
ſafety. Smyrna and Centantinoghy are 


muſt be attributed to the little value in which 


the Turkiſh government holds the lives of 
men, and their abſurd ideas on predeſtina- | 
tion. Of what conſequence is it to the 
deſpot though half his people periſh, if he, 


hut up in his ſeraglio, be ſecure; or. to the 
Mahometan, while the plague ſweeps. thou- 
ſands. from his fide; ſince he muſt live till 
b his hour is come, to eadeayanr to retard. it 
would be vain? | ; 
e When the infection per 1des 
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the reſidence of this dreadful affliction, which, Ss 
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fumigating, leaving the windows opti that 
the air may freely circulate, and burning all 
the effects of the peſtiferous. Not ſo the 
Armenians and Turks; they neither burn 
nor purify. The Jews purchaſe, at a low _ 
price, the goods and wares which remain 
when the greateſt part of the family are 
deceaſed, and ſtore them up; which, when. 
the plague is over, they ſell at a dear rate to 
thoſe who will purchaſe, and thus propagate 
the peftilential- poiſon /g; again it kindles, 
and preſently cauſes new deſtruction. Thus 
this opprobrious nation, preferring gold to 
life, ſell the plague to Muſſulmen, who pur= 
chaſe it without fear, and ſleep with it till 
the time that, revived itſelf, it hurries tions 
to the grave. 

The European ſtands aghaſt with fear at 
the calamities it produces in Grand Cairo. 
According to the commiſſioners of the cuſ- 
. toms, this city contains from eight to nine 

hundred thouſand inhabitants. They are fo 
crouded that two hundred citizens here, oc- 
Fry Teſs ſpace than thirty at Paris. | The n 


( ) The laſt plague at 1 carried off two ed ©. 
acne people, and was brought by infected merchan- 


| dize from the e of the Jews. 
4 fireets 


* 


gtreets are very narrow, and always full of 


people, who croud and joſtle each other; 
and the paſſenger is, ſometimes, obliged to 
wait ſeveral minutes before he can make his 

way. One perſon with the plague will com- 


municate it to a hundred; its progreſs is 


rapid, and ſpreads with the violence of a 
conflagration, while the wind augments its 
flames. The Mahometans die in their houſes, 
public ſquares, and ftr 
them endeavouring to fave himſelf.  Ellmou- 


Zaddar, ſay they; It is fate; yet have they 
the example of the Europeans, why, Slows. 


eſcape the general diſaſter. | 
When the diſeaſe breaks out, 4 Fre rench 


ſhut up- their diſtrict, and intercept all com- 


munication with the city. Arab ſervants, 
who live without, every day bring them ſuch 


proviſions as they want, and, except bread, 


which does not communicate the infection, 
they throw what they bring through an aper- 
ture, cut in each door, into a tub of waters 
by which it is purified, and uſed without 
fear. Theſe precautions give health and life 
to the French merchants, while ſurrounded 
with all the horrors of death. Burials, 


funeral proceſſions, and W are in every 
LE 13 ſtreet; 8 


eets, without one of 
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relations and friends, there are hired mourners 
tions +}, and deſolate mothers, who, groan- 
ing, cover their faces / with: duſt; rend their 
_ eloaths, attending to the grave the child they: 
have nurtured, - and whom they ſoon after 
follow; for the Eaſtern people, more pious 
than we are, never forſake their infected re- 
lations, but aſſiſt them to the laſt moment, 
though almoſt certain their affection will be 
fatal. Theſe cries of deſpair, and funeral. 
pomp, ſpread a general conſternation; - and 
the French tremble.in their aſylums. Who, 
indeed, could ſee unmoved, or. unterrified, 
humanity ſuffering under A on. th 
fearful : Era 

All do not. die Ge are 3 FR 
his been aſſured, the e ſometimes car- 


©(þ) It was the fame in the time of [7 5607 SI « When 
& a perſon of family dies, all the women relations bemire 
their faces, and run through the city with their hair 
«4 diſhevelled, their boſoms bare, and their garments tucked 
© up; beating their breaſts, and Wein loud cries.“ oh | 
Euterpe. | 
Tue iſlanders of the South Sea carry flial piety $i ma- 
ternal tenderneſs farther ; deeply wounding themſelves in 
the face, at · the death of their relations, and teſtiſying 


their grief by ſtreams of blood, | 
ries 


* 
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Grand Cairo, Could you ſuppoſe, Sir, the 


example of the French, who, when the con- 


tagion is paſt, all leave their houſes ſafe, 
and in health, would hot induce the Turks 


to uſe like precautions? Could you imagine 
that, throughout the whole Ottoman empire, 
quarantine is not performed at one fingle - 


port; or 'merits à nation like this to in- 


habit the country of the ancient Greeks, and 
Egyptians? The Turks have deſtroyed arts, 


commerce, and liberty; ; and ſuffer, for want 


of laws, their wretched flaves to periſh. They 
perpetuate the moſt dreadful ſcourge known 


to humanity, and change famous iſlands, 
fouriſhing Cities, and Kingdoms, into de- 


1 8 1 have the honor to be, &c. 
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. ON. THE. VARIOUS INHABITANTS "Op | 
BOY ene By 


ö 7 be Copte, 257 4 feendants of. 175 Eg) os, 
have bo oft the genius and ſcience F their 
| ' anceſtors... 1 he Arabs are ,the next. oldeſt 
: inhabitants of the country, 05 they. have 
_ twice. reigned. . Thoſe who, ſubje&# to the | 
| Beys, cultivate their lands, have loft the 
good faith natural to their. nation. Thoſe 
bo live under their Sheiks have preſerved 
' their honefly and virtue. The. Bedouins, 

inhabiting the de eſerts, at open war with all 

Caravans; but generous, hoſpitable, and 

faithful to their oaths: Mechanic arts ex- 
147 OFE ifed by the Chriſtians of Syria, Greeks 
and Tews; and few real Turks in Egypt. 


To > Mr. E OM 
| — e Grand Cano. 
I HAVE only lishey noticed the various 
nations who inhabit Egypt; and it is proper, 
Sir, to deſcribe their characters, cuſtomg, 
1 7 5öͤ I 


ao Xn xo Tyipr. |, 


and arts, more circumſtantially. The Arabs, 
particularly, who ſurround, and, in part, 
occupy the kingdom, deſerve our attention. 
What I have to offer will explain how four 
millions of men are held in ſubjection by 
eight thouſand foreigners; and how a want 


dering nation has preſerved its liberty and 


lows encircled by formidable powers. 


The real native Egyptians are the Copts, 
called ſo, according to ſome authors, from 
Cophtos, once a famous city in the Thebais; 
and to others from Cobros,, cut, becauſe they / 


have always preſerved the uſe of circumciſion. 
Theſe, only, are the deſcendants of the an- 
cient Egyptians; and who, more than two 


thouſand years, ſubjected by foreign powers, 


have loſt the genius and ſcience of their 
forefathers, though they have preſerved their 
cuſtoms, and the antient vulgar tongue. The 
tranſmitted knowledge from father to ſon of 
all arable lands, their value, and extent, 
occaſions them to be choſen clerks to the 
Beys, and ſtewards to the governors; and 
that they may conceal their accounts from 


theſe Lords, moſt of them are written in 
Coptic. They, notwithſtanding, do not” per- 


| fectly underſtand the language; but, as their 
Q 2 miſſals, 
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miſſals, pentateuch, and various other works 
they poſſeſs, have an Arabic tranſlation, their 
antient language is not loſt; in ſome future 
time it, perhaps, may ſupply the learned 
with means of diſpelling the obſcurity of the 
firſt ages, during the reign of the Pharaohs, 
and remove the veil from the . 
hieroglyphics. . 
The Copts a Chriſtianity. at its 
birth; and Amrou, having conquered Egypt, 
permitted them the free exerciſe of the 
Chriſtian religion: ſince when they have ever 
had churches, prieſts, biſhops, and a patri- 
arch, who has fixed his reſidence at Grand | 
Cairo ever fince it became the-capital. Ad- 
hering to the rites of Monotheliſm, their 
ignorance will not ſuffer them to diſcover the 
dereliction into which they are fallen, and in 
which they are ſo confirmed, by obftinacy 
and a ſectary ſpirit, that nothing could oblige 
them to change their religion. Numerous 
' ſuperſtitious practices, received from their 
anceſtors, are mingled in their worſhip ; hut 
they are mild, humane, and hoſpitable. 
Paternal tenderneſs and filial love conſtitute 
their domeſtic happineſs, where every tie of 
blood 1s cheriſhed and honored. Inland trade, 


00” £56 7-7 2 


this art of hatching eggs, and raiſing bees, 
are almoſt the whole of their knowledge. 
They often enrich themſelves by the admi- 
niftrations entruſted to them; but do not 
tranquilly enjoy the fruits of their labours. 


The Bey who beholds them opulent, often, 
ſtrips them of their riches, without mercy ; 
and happy are they can they purchaſe life 
with the loſs of fortune. Such oppreſſions 


do not excite revolt; their want of energy 
keeps them enchained in poverty and ſub- 
jection, . _P ſupport WHOSE" mur- 


murin Yo 


After the Oc the Arabs are the moſt 


antient people of Egypt, where they twice 
have reigned. Their firſt dominion was in 


the remote ages of antiquity, and, according 
to ſome authors, before the time of Joſeph. 
The ſecond begun in the ſeventh century and 
ended in the twelfth. Two-thirds of the 
preſent inhabitants are Arabs, the manners 
of whom differ according to their mode of 
life. Thoſe who, become huſbandmen, are 
governed by their foreign maſters, preſent a 
| ſtriking example to philoſophers of the in- 
fluence of laws over men. Beneath a tyrannic 


governmen t, they have loft that good faith 
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and uprightneſs which characterize their 
nation. They take part in their maſter 8 
quarrels. Villages arm againſt villages, and 
_ towns againſt. towns; and, during the revo- 
lutions which are continually. reviving in 
Grand Cairo, the country preſents a frightful 
ſcene of carnage and horror; flames devour- 
ing the harveſt, and the blood of the labourer 
| ſhed: on the earth he had tilled. Hatred 
being eternal among theſe people, and the 
mother imparting, with her milk, the deſire 
of vengeance to her ſon, men are born here 
for mutual deſtruction. Thoſe degenerate. 
Arabs called Fellab, render the navigation of 
the Nile exceedingly dangerous, attack boats. 
in the dark, maſſacre paſſengers, ſeize their 
effects, and commit every kind of outrage. 
Another diviſion. of the Arabs, who may 
be called huſbandmen, are governed by their 
Sheiks, who poſſeſs various principalities in 
the Thebais, This word, ſignifying elder, 
is the proud fign of their power. Now, as 
heretofore, they are the judge, the pontif, 
and the ſovereign of their people; yet go- 
verning more like fathers of families than 
kings. Theſe venerable patriarchs uſually 
take their meals. at the doors of their houſes, 


or 


table, they cry aloud, Whoever is hungry let 
him, in the name of God, come and eat; Which 
is: not a barren form; any man, whoever he 
may be, has a right to ſit down and feed on 
what he finds. Suffer me to cite the paſſage 
where Abraham receives the angels, that yo 
may compare the manners of chis people with 
thoſe of ancient times Ci). 1 e 
And the Lord WRT unde Abe 


in the plains of Mamre: and he fat in the 


ec tent door in the heat of the day. E 


And he lifted up his eyes and looked, n 


4 


% 


and lo, three men ſtood by him: and when | 
«he ſaw them, he ran to meet them from : 
* the: tent-door, and bowed himſelf toward, 
6464 the ground, 9 8 wy SIN 3 

„ And ſaid, My Lord, if now 1 Have 
found favour in thy fight, paſs not away, 
I pray thee, from thy ſervant: aal 


Let a little water, I pray you, be fetch 


0 


5 


* 


«ed, 2nd waſh your PO? ua reſt yourſelves | 


4 under the tre: X54 ben 
„ And I will fetch a wertet of bread, and 
T comfort. ye 8895 hearts 3 after chat ef 


00 Geneſis, chaps XVII. ver. 18. 
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or tents, inviting all * comers : riſing from 
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« ſhall paſs on : for therefore are ye come to 
your ſervant, And r ſaid, | _ do as 
| FE . haſt ſaid. 8 
t And: Abraham balbnel into "a OR 
% unto: Sarah, and ſaid, Make ready quickly 
« three meaſures of fine meal, nen 0 and 
* make cakes upon the hearth. * 
And Abraham ran ward ied; * 
« fetcht a calf tender and good, and gave it 
” ne a young man; and he had to PS 
2 > 
a And he took. og wh mille, id ah 
* calf which he had dreſſed, and ſet it be- 
fore them; and he ſtood by them under 
« the tree; and they did eat.” . 
- The. Arabs give the like e to 
ſtrangers and travellers who approach their 
tents; ſervants waſh their feet, women knead 


unleavened bread, bake it on the hearth, and 


ſerve them roaſt mutton, milk, honey, and 
the beſt proviſions they poſſeſs. The little 

taxes. which the Sheiks levy over their do- 
mains do not oppreſs their ſubjects, who love 
them. The Arab comes with his complaints 
to their tribunal, and, not bein g complicated, 
the light of nature, reaſon, and the ſimple 
and clear laws of the Koran are ſufficient, 


immediately, 


oo i= wieiT: aff 


immediately, to terminate differences. Their 


and, under this paternal government, man, 


enjoying all his liberty, is attached to his 


prince by ties, only, of reſpect and gratitude, 


to whom he ſpeaks freely, and praiſes or 


blames as "he finds occaſion. I will Cite 4 


paſſage which ſhews how far the Arabs ene 


this frankneſs. 


Elmanſor, the ſecond 5 4 Abaliide 


Caliphs, founded Bagdad, in 769, became 


famous by his victories and power, and the 


capacity with which he governed immenſe 
territories. | His affability was extreme, yet 
all theſe good qualities were tarniſhed. by 

_ unbounded avarice. An Arab, one day, ap- 


proaching him, ſaid, Health to the father 
of Jafar'—< Health be to thee,” anſwered El- 


 Haſchem; grant me a ſmall part of the 


immenſe treaſure thou poſſeſſeſt. ! Not to 


me, but to the Apoſtle of God, ſhouldeſt 


thou addreſs thy prayers.” —* My garments 
are torn, and age has robbed me of ſtrength.” 
— Let us change, ,take mine.” —Elmanſor, 


immediately tripping, gave him his clothes ; 
OY 
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but the Arab, perceiving they were worn out 
and patched, ſaid, Art thou not acquainted, 
| Caliph, - with the ſentence of the ſon , of 
Harima ? „ The rich miſer, wh: cloathes { 


9 himſelf in ae is n e _—_— to 
«+. death; 1; 1 


n 


Thus . 0 58 Aadbe: qui CPAP 
Chiefs. Devoted to, their. intereſt, the leaſt 1 
token from them will make them arm to repel 
the oppreſſion of the Turks, who never could 
ſubject chem; for, if victorious, they remain 
in their territories; if vanquiſhed, they aban- 
don them, taking their wives; children, and 
flocks, amid. the deſerts. Profiting, after- x 
wards, by times of trouble and diſorder, 
they return armed, attack their foes, and 
regain their poſſeſſions. Were theſe Chiefs to 
unite their forces, and form a league againſt. 
the Turks, they would eaſily drive them from 
Egypt, and become its maſters. But the 
policy of the Beys prevents ſuch a union, by 
ſowing diſſention, aiding the feeble, confirm- 
ing the authority, only, of thoſe whom they 
think favour their own views; and, eſpe- 
cially, by fraud or poiſon, taking off the 
Emirs whoſe. power, talents, or ambition 
the ey dread. : £ The 
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The Arabs are the beſt of people; ignorant 
of the vices of poliſhed nations, incapable of 
diſguiſe, they know neither falſehood nor 
knayery. Haughty and generous, they repel 
inſult by arms, and never employ treachery ; 
hoſpitality i 1s facred among them, their houſes. 
and tents are open to travellers. of all reli- 
gions, and their gueſts are treated with as 
much reſpect and affection as their own 
kindred; and ſo far is this honoura ble virtue. 
carried, that, ſhould the enemy, whoſe death 
| they have determined, ſubmit to come and 
drink coffee with them, he has nothing more 
to fear. This, only, can make them forget 
reſentment, and renounce the pleaſure of 
revenge. You will form an idea of their 
honeſty by the following fact, of which I 
was a witneſs. An Arab Sheik had long, 
annually, come to the diſtrict of the French, 
where he took up goods on credit, of a 
merchant, ſtill coming the following year, 
at the ſame time, bringing the money, and 
taking freſh merchandize. Sickneſs, one 
year, prevented him from coming, himſelf, 
at the appointed time; but he ſent his fon, 
with the money, and continued a trade equally 
honaurable to both nations, 1 7 aol t 
N A third 


— LE TT ERPs” 
A third ſpecies of Arabs is compriſed un- 
der the general denomination of Bedaoui, in- 


habitants of the deſerts, a paſtoral people 


who reſide in the burning ſolitudes which 
ſtretch to the eaſt and weſt of Egypt. They 
are divided into tribes, meddle not with 
agriculture, and feed on barley, dates, and 
the fleſh and milk of their herds, which 
they drive into the vallies; where they find 
water and paſturage. Having exhauſted one 
place, they load their camels with their 
tents, wives, and children, mount their 
horſes, and the whole tribe ſeeks a new 
abode. Maſters of the deſerts, they are the 
enemies of all caravans, attack them where 
ever they can find them, and force them 
either to fight or pay tribute. If the reſiſ- 
tance be too powerful, they retreat without 
fear of purſuit; if they conquer, they pillage 
every body, divide the ſpoil, but never kill 
any one, unleſs to revenge the death of their 
companions. A traveller putting himſelf 
under their protection has nothing to fear, 
either for life or wealth, for their word is 


ſacred; and neither have I read in hiſtory, 


nor learnt in theſe countries, where they in- 
| ro TI any OT ever violated ſworn 7 


get the rights of hoſpitality, which are not 
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faith. This is a characteriſtic mark which 
diſtinguiſhes them from all other nations. 
Their love of plunder never makes them for- 


leſs honoured by them than by the huſband- 
men Arabs. After the miſeries M. de St. 
Germain underwent, croſſing Suez, he came, 
_ expiring, to the tent of a Bedouin, to whoſe 
generous cares he owed his life, and who 
conducted him to Grand Cairo, as ſoon as 
his health was recovered. M. Pages. fled 
over the ſands of Arabia deſerta, with ſeven 
Arabs ; he had loſt his water and proviſions, 
and, falling from his camel, was in danger of 
being ſacrificed to the reſentment of an in- 
ſulted tribe. One of his companions alight- 
ed, and, at the riſk of his life, took him up 
behind him, till they came into a place cf 
ſafety. The whole proviſion of the Arabs, 
during the journey,. was a barley cake a day, 
and not a large one. This they divided into 
eight portions, and the one they gave the 
ſtranger was ee twice as much as their 
o. n. 1 6 
An exceſſive lone of liberty occaſions them 

to prefer the dreary wilderneſs, where they 
live independent, to the rich plains of Egypt, 
where 
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where they muſt live ſlaves. rl arnitiant 
has ſeveral times offered them lands, which 
they have conſtantly refuſed, becauſe they 
muſt have ſubmitted to tyrants; and this 
independent ſpirit, ſo well pourtrayed in the 
Seriptures, they have inviolably PORTING 
from the time of Iſhmael, their father. He- 
rodotus, one of the moſt ancient hiſtorians, 
ſpeaks of them thus: Cambyſes (, de- 
«© ſirous to lead bis armies into Egypt, ſent 
ce ambaſſadors to the King of the Arabs, 
eto require a ſafe paſſage through his coun- 
ce try, which was granted, and the two na- 
« tions promiſed mutual faith. The Arabs 
« are, of all people, the moſt faithful to 
75 wide oaths. The manner in which they 
e make their treaties is thus: one of them; 
e ſtanding. between the contracting parties, 
« lacerates the palm of their hands, with a 
«© ſharp ſtone; then, collecting wool from 
* their garments, he ſtains it with blood, 
< and rubs ſeven ſtones with it, which are 
& placed between them, invoking Bacchus 
« and Urania. If the perſon ſoliciting al- 
: £ lance: be 4 ſoreigner, he afterwards - be- 


(4) Herodotus Thais. „ 
« comes 
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. TIE their ſacred gueſt; if à country- 
man, they regard him as one of the tribe 
5 re whom he has formed this ie 
* which. is ever after inviolable/* “ The 
Arabs no Jon ger obſerve the ſame ceremo- 
nies; they no are ſatisfied, when they 
treat, with mutually ſhaking hands, and 
ſwearing, by their head, they will faithfully 
obſerve: the conditions 8 Seren and wed 
never are perjured. e THO Sk 
ee ee many” age aer Hero- 
dotus; paints them in the ſame colours. 1 
will cite a paſſage, becauſe it will ſhew how 


little theſe people have changed, and be- 


cauſe, perhaps, it is the ſole Portrait hiſtory 
affords which, after a laps of eighteen hun- 
dred years, reſembles the ſame nation. 

The wandering Arabs /i inhabit the 
8 open plains, having no houſes; they 
ce, themſelves call their country a wilderneſs, 
c and chuſe not their abode in places where 
«' rivers and ſprings abound, : leſt theſe al- 
yo lurements might. bring enemies into their 
205 neighbourhood: | Their law, or their cuſ- 
66 Jo -Forbids h to fo: corn, Plant 
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— cdhinkepine ot inhahis — 5 
Which whoever. ſhould violate, would: in- 
” ayes be-puniſhed with death, being per- 

, faaded that the man, who would ſubject 
« himſelf to ſuch wants, would preſently 
74 e ſubjet bimſelf to:maſters; for their pre- 

8 af ſheep, ad the latter are 
| "66 oft wealthy ; excluſive of the. gains 
ce, - of their «flocks, they come er poreyand 
« " aromaticn;; kia” * obtain” Given,” the 
4. inhabigants -of Arabia Felix. Jealous of 
< their. liberty tg exceſs,” they fly at the 
45. Leere of e to BE: teeluſes: of 

Aich ſetves | 

„ © ther as a mp art . no watery 
© an dares not purſue 3+ While the 
* 5 are ſupplied by reſervoirs hidden 
under ground, and known only to tler 

< ſelves. The ſoil being a loft clays. the f 
find means to dig vaſt, deep, and ſquare, 
« ciſterns; each fide à hundred feet er 
plethron) which, filling with rain watery 


: FX 


„ 


06, they cloſe up. the entrance, and. ge! 
. ing the Swan un form, leave only ſome 


otible to any but 
boy themſelves : 


\ 


We mark, 


den x U 4 OF 
en Thetmſclves They accuſtom thite/ cattle 
** te drink only once in three days {m), 
de that, When obliged to fly acroſt parched 
Nu fands, they f. y fupport” thirſt.” They 

* themſelves live on fleſh, milk, and the 
4 comthoneſt fruits. The pepper-tree grows 
1. in ö 
* Mild hon ich thæy tink with 'wa- 
ter! foes; id other Arabs,' who culti- 


2 


. vate the earth! and; Bike the Sytians, pay 


de tribute; differing from chem in nothing, 
Sttcept that chey de not inhabit Houſes, 
* Such; nearly,” are the manners "of theſe 
x. people: £51 This ſketch, by an enlightened 
hiſtorian, is retnarkably exact, and 'axhibits 
the Bedouins of che preſent times. "Permit 
me 70. quite Tae, from the ſame au- 
thor; Which finely deſcriptive of their 


oy Fu. of hs 


hone! y, and the knavery of the « Greeks, 
Tt The Nabathean 'Arabs forſook the deſerts, 


Kt t 80 tc to \a famous f fair; 3 leaving, at their 


(au The Abyffnians, who return by Gitfa into their 
vow country, having a deſert of fever days journey to 


cross, accuſtom dir camels to live thus long withaue | 


. „ 1 
( 71 belleye Dioddrus its aiifiaken; 450 that pepper is 
NY from India. 


- 


10 _ u), and they Rave much 


on departure, : 
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« departure, their Wealth, children, . 
« wives, in the cayerns of à mountain; 
«© which, being two dayg, journey from ny . 
« habitable, place, and defended by. its. ſitu- 
« ation, and in ſolitudes, j ſeemed ale 
« from enemies. 1 The, Greeks,,. however, 
A thirſting for geld, took this opportunity 
-* to attack them. 1 Athenaus, A FOuIAn” 
« der under - Antigonus, left,; Idumea with a 
© body of light armed troops, marched 
« 2200 ſtadia in three days and three nights, 
« arrived at the aſylum « of the Nabatheans, 
my forced it, killed a part or the unfortunate 
«« people they found, took a great number 
te of priſoners, and carried off the incenſe, 
* myrrh, and five kundred talents of ſilver, 
„ which had been there depoſited. Heat 
* and fatigue obliged them to halt 200 ſtadia 
« from the rock, where a haſty camp was 
« formed. The ſoldiers, overwhelmed with 
Fas laſſitude, and thinking they had nothing 
% to fear, yielded to the ſweets of \ſleep. | 
| «© The Nabatheans, however, hearing of 
this ihvaſion, immediately departed, and 
« arrived at their abode, The complaints 
of the wounded, and the blood of the 
« aged, parc horror; they. flew to ven- 
5 . 4 geance, 
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4 geance, and ſoon came up with the ene- 
n my, Some priſoners, profiting by the 
* negligence of the Greeks, got free, and 
« informed them of the ſtate they were in. 
„The Arabs, hearing this, attacked the 
« camp on all fides, which, favoured by | 
« darkneſs, they penetrated, maſſacred the 
« ſleeping ſoldiers; and transfixed thoſe with 
* their darts who roſe to take arms, The 
« ſlaughter was general, only fifty horſe 
« eſcaping, moſt of them wounded. The 
* Nabatheans, having recovered their pri- 
« ſoners and wealth, brought them back, 
© and, after giving the Greeks this leſſon, 
„rote to Antigonus, to complain of Athe- 
« næus, and juſtify their conduct. The 
* monarch diſclaimed the act of his general, 
, faid it was undertaken without his know- 
« Tedge, and that they were juſtified in their 
« defence; ufing this diflimulation to ren- 
der them unſufpicious, and hoping to find 
a more favourable opportunity to revenge 
« his army's defeat. But the Arabs, 
„placing little faith in the Greeks, kept 
«© on their guard, and fet centinels on the | 
« heights, 11 5 intelligence of the 1 
* proach of the enemy, and they ſoon pro: 
| R V 9 
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4 having elapſed, Antigonus ſent eight thou- 


ed by his ſon Demetrius, who marched 
his army through unfrequented places, 
that he might take them by ſurprize. 
Warned by their ſpies, the Nabatheans 
ſent their flocks into the depths of the 
Fl deſerts, and fortified themſelves on the 
mountain, which Demetrius found guard- 
ed by their brave youth, by whom he 


returned to the aſſault on the morrow, 
with no greater ſucceſs. An Arab, then, 
with a loud voice, thus called: * 


excite, among you, avarice and ftrife ? 
The dread of ſlavery brought us to the 
deſert, deprived of all the allurements men 


fited by their prudence. Some montlig 


ſand choſen men againſt them, command- 


was vigorouſly oppoſed. After ineffec- . 
tually attacking them with his whole 
force, he retreated, in ſeeming flight, but 


fore, O king Demetrius, wouldeſt thou 
war with a people who inhabit a wilder- 
neſs, without water, wine, or food, and 
containing none of all the things which 


with ſuch avidity ſeek; and has reduced 
us to a wild and ſolitary life, which makes 
us incapable of doing you injury. We 
| | e therefore 
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« therefore intreat yon, and the king your 
& father, to moleſt us not: nay, We will 
2 , ſend you preſents, to induce you to retire, 
cc and account the Nabatheans among your 
4 faithful friends; and, ſhould not theſe 
&c motives prevail, neceſſity ſoon will force 
tc you to forſake a wilderneſs, where you 
4e will want water and food. We never 
1 will ſubject ourſelyes to other manners. 
cc What, then, do you hope from this ex- 
e pedition ? The moſt you can obtain will 
cc be ſome few ſlaves, whom force, only, 
t can hold i in ſervitude, and who never will 
* bend to your modes and cuſtoms.—Struck 
*« by this diſcourſe, Demetrius made peace 
c with the Nabatheans.” | 

Such, Sir, were the Arabs, before and af- 
ter Alexander, and ſuch are they ſtil. The 
love of independance {till lives in their hearts, 
and their averſion to all foreign ſubjection 
{till makes them -prefer the dreary deſert 'to 
the moſt captivating plains. Liberty has 
ſo many charms that, to obtain it, they 
firmly ſupport hunger, thirſt, and the 
ſcorching ſun. Sometimes humbled, but never 
enſlaved, they have braved all the powers 
of the earth, and ſhook git: the chains in 
8 NR 3 5 which 
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which other nations have alternately been 
bound. The Romans, maſters of the world, 
loſt the armies they ſent to conquer their , 
country. The Egyptians, Perſians, and Ot- 
tomans, never could ſubdue them. Thus, 
this proud people is the ſole nation which 
has preſerved that haughtineſs of character, 
generoſity, and inviolable fidelity, which fo 
highly honour humanity. Deceit and per- 
jury they know not. Ignorant of, though 
not deſpiſing, ſcience, ſound reaſon, upright- 
neſs, and elevation of ſoul, diſtinguiſh them 
from all the orientals. In the preſence of 
ſtrangers, as in the preſence of their princes, 
they preſerve the dignity of man, which 
they never debaſe by vile flattery. Serious, 
but not ſurly, acute, but not oſtentatious, 
frank, yet not rude, they are acquainted 
with the charms of a converſation ſometimes 

chearful and ſometimes wiſe. Their friend- 
ſhip is ſacred, and their friend is their bro- 
ther. Nor are they ſtrangers to delicacy of 
ſentiment : their poems are pictures of that 
ardent paſſion they reſpire, under their fiery 
ſky; and, ſometimes, of that gallantry 
which ſeems to belong to people more po- 
liſhed. Theſe, Sir, are the Arabs which 
| the 
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che genius of a a man united, to the de- 
ſtruction of thrones, the conquering of king- 
doms, and the impoling of laws on two 
thirds of the earth. Their conqueſts are 
loſt, but their character, religion, and man- 
ners, preſerved. Should another Mahomet 
ariſe, in the eaſt, capable of collecting their 
ſcattered tribes, he again might ſubject Aſia, 
and Africa, to their dominion. The philo-. 
ſopher, who would ſtudy man in his pri- 
mitive ſtate, ſhould refide among the' Arabs, 
and not with people whoſe mind, heart, and 
affections, have been debaſed by def} Potiſm, 
and ſervitude. 

Except the Copts and . the Mogra- 
bians, or weſtern Mahometans, are the moſt 
numerous inhabitants of Egypt: they devote 
themſelves ſome to trade, and ſome to arms. 
Their nation ought not to be judged by the 
individuals at Grand Cairo: thoſe who be- 
come ſoldiers are adventurers, maſt of them 
guilty of crimes, and baniſhed from their 
country, by the fear of juſtice. Theſe mer- 
cenary, faithleſs, lawleſs, ſoldiers abandon 
themſelves to every exceſs, and always ſell 
themſelves to that 15 who is the beſt bid. 
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There are not 3 *. 
clufive of the Janiſfrries and Aſſabs; who, 


abuſing their power, Pillage Egyptians, and 


foreigners, and employ. every. means to amaſs 


great riches. . They ſometimes become formi- 
dable to the Pacha and, Beys ; and ſell their 
ſuffrages. Like the Mograbians, they are 
neither diſciplined, underſtand the art. of 


gunnery, nor would it be poſſible for them 
to oppoſe the military ſcience af the Eu- 


opeans. rn 
The Syrian e Greeks, and Jews, 
addict themſelves entirely to commerce, ex- 


change, and the mechanic arts. Their duc 


tile cunning promotes them, occaſionally, to 
be commiſſioners. of the. cuſtoms, and re- 
ceivers of the revenues of Egypt; ; but their 
honeſty may not be depended on, and their 


arts ſhould always be watched. Having 


obtained power, they employ it to oppreſs 


European Merchants, invent exactions, and 
ſhackle their Senppfdcde. Many of them are 


KA 


8 with tolerable. kill, Their per- 
formances 1 in fillagree are eſtimable. Several 


2 


of them have eſtabliſhed manufactories of. 


light ſtuffs, * made from Bengal cotton and 
12 5 : . che 
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the ſilk of Syria, which are parchaſed by the 
natives, Though well woven, theſe ſtuffs 
| fail i in che dye, the colours being neither ſo 
vivid, nor ſo unfading, as thoſe of India; 
which we muſt attribute to the ignorance of 
the artiſts, for Egypt produces excplgnt in- 
digo, carthamus, and various dyes. Their 
linen cloths have the ſame defect. Egyptian 
flax, farmerly ſo renowned, has loſt nothing 
of its excellence: the fibres are long, ſaft, 
and filky,, and would make beautiful. cloth; 
but the ſpinners are {o, bad ** their ien i is 
very coarle. 

The amount of 46 3 Sir, ſo 
different © in their manners, religion, and na- 
tions, is near four millions; whom eight 
thouſand Mamluks govern. This will not 
long excite your ſurprize, when you recollect 
that, under Au guſtus, three cohorts were 
ſufficient to guard the Thebais; as Strabo 
informs us, who, one of the firſt hiſtorians 
of antiquity, was an ocular witneſs of the 
The Egyptian is an extremely populous, 
« but not a warlike, nation: nor are the 
"0 neighbouring people more ſo. Cornelius 
66 e, the firſt Roman governor ſent to 


„Egypt, 
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Egypt, marched againſt the inhabitants of 


40 * Heroopolis a), ; who Had revolted, and 
* again ſubjected them with a-few ſoldiers. 
5 Severe taxes Having excited. a general re- 


4 © bellion in the Thebnis, it was immediately 


% quelled, on his appearanse. Petronius, 
L after him, heading a fem cohorts, repelled 

« the impetuoſity of -many-thouſand Alex- 
« andrians, who had attacked him, leaving 
A great number dead on the field of battle. 
« Elius Gallus, entering Arabia wWih a part 
aof the troops that garriſoned Egypt, prov- 
<< ed, by his victories, how little theſe people 
« were addicted to war; and, had it not 
been for the treachery of Syllæus, would 
have conquered Arahia Felix, During his 
« abſence, the Ethiopians made an irruption 
«© into the 'Thebais, threw; down the ftatues 
F< iof Cæſar, carried off the feeble garriſons 
<« of Syene,.Philz and Elephantina. Petro- 
* nius purſued them, with ten thouſand foot 
and eight- hundred horſe and, though 
«© their army was thirty thouſand ſtrong, 
4 forced them to retire to-Pſelcha, a city in 


(el, This! city is abſolutely deſtroyed, and its ruins 
buried under the {ſands of the iſthmus of Suez. | 
VVV 

„ 4 ic Ethiopia. 
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* _— Not obtaining a reſtitution of 
the captives, by his ambaſſaders ne pene- 
es trated their country, and gave chen battle. 
« Their ill-armed, undiſciplined, troops 
« could not withſtand the Roman valour : 
« ſome fled to the deſerts, ſome to the capi- 
* tal, and others eſcaped, by ſwimming, to 
&« an iſland in the river. Among the iter 
« were ſeyeral generals of Candace, the war- 
te like queen of Ethiopia. Petronius croſſed 
« the Nile, in boats, took them all priſoners, 
« ſent them to the city of Alexandria, and 
« afterwards laid ſiege to Pſelcha, which he 
_ ſubjeted, a part of the inhabitants periſh- 
« ing in the attack. He next marched for 
« Premnis, a place fortified by nature, to 
« arrive at which he croſſed the vaſt fandy 
e deferts where the army of Cambyſes was 
« ſmothered in the ſands /p). Carrying it 
« by affault, he then beſieged Napata, where 
was the ſon of Candace, in a'royal palace. 
„The queen, from a neighbouring fortreſs, 
« ſent ambaſſadors to treat of peace 7 offering 
_ * to reſtore the captives, and Raney to the 
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_ * Roman general, who, without liſtening to 
« propoſals, attacked and vanquiſhed . the 
5 place; but the young prince eſcaped by 
0 flight. Believing it would be difficult to 
* penetrate farther, he returned to Egypt 5 
64 carrying with him great wealth, and 
« leaving four hundred men to garriſon 
45 Premnis, with ſtores and proviſions for 
« two years.” 

| This paſlage, Sir, perfectly be 8 
imbecility of the Egyptians, and Ethiopians, 
in the Roman times ; and they are ſtill the 
ſame, Long flavery has but extinguiſhed the 
little energy they had; and their ignorance of 
arms even ſurpaſſes their cowardice. | During 
the alarm which civil war ſpread through 
Grand Cairo, we heard the fix pieces of 
artillery play from the caſtle on the city, and 
obſerved that the gunners employed half an 
hour in loading them; for this was the ſpace 
of time between each diſcharge. You will 
judge, Sir, whether ſuch troops could, a mo- 
ment, withſtand a few European regiments. 
Any warlike nation that ſhould attack Egypt 
would conquer it, without impediment, and 
Ethiopia, with equal facility; after which, 
maſters 
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oN AR MARRIAGES or THE 
| | EGYPTIANS.. 


«14 93 52 „ How neee 
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eee enen #hnong Chriſtians, 
and indiſſoluble. The Legiſlature of Arabia, 
guided by cuſtom, and on the authority of the 
' Patriarchs, has permitted divorces, but has 
Nee, bounds to the capiice of men. Mar- 
riage ceremontes' ibs hone ON Mabometans 05 
cpi. 1 - 70 
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35 I Grand Cairo. 


Wo 8 Chiiſtians, is a 
holy rite, and iadiſſoluble. Laws, in certain 
caſes, ſuſpend, but do not 'annihilate its ef- 
fects; wherefore, is is neceſſary the parties 
ſhould perfectly know each other, and that 
their wills ſhould be free, fince their own 
| happineſs, and that of their children, depend | 
on this knowledge, and this freedom. Oxi- 
ental manners, fo. different from European, | 
have obliged legiſlators to render wedlock a leſs 
permanent 


. 


ON EGYPT ag 


e Here the two ſexes live 
ſeparate, and never converſe together. How 
then can a young man and maiden, who 


have not ſeen each other, ſwear inviolable . 18 
faith and love? Such an oath, expoſing them = 
to perjury, would but be a ſource of diſ- 1 


order. Mahomet, well acquainted with the 
heart of man, and anthorized by the Patri - 
archs, has permitted repudiation. After 
endeavouring to prevent it, by preſcribing that 
reſpect, that tenderneſs, which ought to be 
the Guprems. pleaſure of huſband and wife, 
he adds, “ Thoſe: who ſhall ſwear never 
% more to have commerce with their wives \# 
« ſhall wait four months 9, during which 4 
« if they return to them, the Lord is kind 
and merciful.—If divorce be {till determined | 
« on, God ſees and knows all things. 
„This, Sir, authorizes repudiation, but leaves 
God the judge of its lavrfulneſs. In the 
continuation of this chapter, which is an 
abridgment of the laws, of Mabomet. the 
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(9) \ When a 7 3 never. more to know 
his wite, four months delay are granted him, during which 
he may recoh&ile himſelf to ther, bur if the time be paſt 
he muſt put her. from him. She is — and n 

anther. Koran, . 2. | | 
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Mot take i eee eng 
tion, accordingito hi ſubſtance. H N Wfheb 

to partifrom era hei ſends for ae jadgeꝭ de. 
alares in his preſenteʒ he puts her fem him, 
ide whenthe four! thomtbrof prbbation are 
expired, he returns the weatth:'the Brought, 
audeithe e e, en 
nds — — es away 
the girls; after which they betome free, ard 
may marry elſewhete. Wives dre not ſub- 
jected, as is ſuppoſed in Europe, to eternal 
lavery; having real! cauſt of complaint, they 
_ Implore protection from che laws, and break 
their chains: but, in this caſe, they loſe their 
portion, and the wealth they brought to the 
Houſe of the huſband, ; A they recover 
een, de 15 e een e ee 
A Matiometam ſometimes ſwears; *withour 
ſufficient reaſon, never more to know Hie 
wife; but, repenting, he may be reconciled 
to her, without the mediation of the Cadi. 
The law-giver,. in the following verſe, has 
ſet bounds to. this caprice. He, who thriee 
* ſhall repudiate one woman, may not re- 
N ; 5 claim 


Xe „ ed 4 4 Tr. 


oh: claim her, till the ſhall have beeh received | 


in the bed of another huſband, who ſhall 
«© repudiate her alſo. They may then come 


together again; if they believe they can 


« obſerve the commandments: of God Jr). 
A huſband thus circumſtanced, and who 
bp a ſeparation himſelf has fought, endea - 
vours to elude the law, ſeeks a friend, on 
whom he can rely, ſhuts him up with his 
wife, in the preſence of witneſſes, and waits 


the conſequence of this ſingular ſcene, at the 


door. The dilemma 4s a delicate one, and 
does not always ſucceed as he could with. 
If the friend, leaving the chamber, ſays 
+ Behold my wife, whom I put away 
the firſt huſband recovers his right: but if, 


forgetting friendſhip in the arms of love, he 


declares her his wife, he takes her with him 
without oppoſition. ; By ſuch laws has 
Mahomet endeavoured to enſure peace and 
happineſs in marriage; making it a ſocial 
ſtate, the duration of which ought inceſſantly 


to be promoted, by reciprocal attentions, and 


the birth of children, Nor do the married 
an uſe the gp —_ bocets, divorces 
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uſially; thought to be: many are cam ht id 
fed with one wife, and do not profit by the” 

law: which allows four. This moderation: 
muſt be attributed to the ſeparate and re- 
tired lives they lead, the charrhs of which 


| they. ſtrongly feel, and, particularly, toi the 


affection which both huſband and wife haut 
for their children, who, educated in the 
houſe of their fathers, become their ſupport 
and conſo lation 0 141 oo rot? 
The female relations make matches: for 
the young men. Fhey meet moſt of the 
maidens of the city at the bath, whom they 
perfectly deſceribe; and, the choice made, 
the alliance is mentioned to the father of the 
female, the portion ſpeciſied, and, if he 
conſents, they make him preſents. The 
parties agreed, the female relations And 
friends of the virgin take her to the bath, 
ſtrip her with ceremony, bathe, "knead, and 
perfume her, ſtain the nails of her hands 
and feet, of a golden yellow, with Sr nn, 
blacken her eye- lids with capri, ſprinkle pre. 
cious eſſences in her hair, and waſh her 
whole body with roſe Water: Without other 
omament than their long and floating treſſes, 
the matrons lead due moriciae round the 
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apartment, and prepare her for the myſteries 


of hymen, calm the palpitations of timidity, 
recount the happineſs ſhe will poſſeſt, and 
vaunt the beauty and wealth of her young 
huſband. The remainder of the day is paſ- 


ſed in Pas * fe ain eee 5 
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»On:the:morrow, . als dame persons 20 to 


her hauſe, tear her, as it were, violently, 
from the arms of her afflicted mother, and 


triumphantly conduct her to the houſe of 
het:hatband:: The proce gins 
in the evening ; dancers go before her, with 
their i feet tied to: ſtilts, and carrying ba- 
laricing pales; numerous flaves. diſplay the 


effects, furniture, and jewels deſtined to her 


uſt} troops f dancin g girls: keep! time with” 
their inſtruments 3 matrons, richly cloathed, 


walk with a grave pace; and the young! 


bride eee. a magnificent canopy, 
borne by four ſlaves, ſuſtained by her mother 
and ſiſters, and entirely covered by a veil, 
embroidered}: with gold, pearls, and dia- 
mond A long file of flambeaux illumine 
the proceſſion/ and the Almai, in cherub 


oecafionally fing ver ſes n praiſe of the bride”. 


and SO Prue! Lihaves twenty times be- 
Sri ea „ held 
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held ſuch omen, d in che derts 


j choſen, 3 they being vain of ns: ah eir 
whole ſplendour, on theſe occaſions, _ 45 

[3 W hen come to the houſe of the huſband, 

1 the women go on the. firſt e whence they 

perceive, through the blinds, of, a gallery, 

all that paſſes below. The men, who are 

i aſſembled i in the hall, do not mir with them, 

but paſs a part of the night i in banquetting, 

; drinking coffee and therbet, and hearing n mu- 

Nen The Almai deſcend, throw off their 

Ts veils, and diſplay their agility « and addreſs ; ; 

. exhibitin; g· to the ſound of the tambour * 

baſque, cymbals and caſtanets, pantomimes 

in which they repreſent the eombats of 

1 Hymen, the ſtruggles of the bride, and the 

. artifices of love. Nothing can exceed their 

voluptuous poſtures, and licentious attitudes ; 

they want not words to, make themſelves 

- underſtood ; their unreſerved geſtures e 

be miſtaken. Several times have I been, 

ſent at ſuch like ſcenes,, and always eeepc 

that a. people, Who, i in. publig, reſpec, wo- 

men ſo much, ſhould ſo paſſionately, love 

__aſcivious dances. .. Having. ended, the Al- 

545 mai, in chere, e the e 
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"to famous among the Greeks) and erte Uthe 
allurements of the bride, more beautecus 
than tlie moon, freſher than the roſe, ſivecter 

1 than the jalnin, and the bliſs of that mor- 

5 "tal who ſhall enjoy. ſo many charms. Dur- 


ing the ceremony, the ſeveral times paſſes 


| Bake * 'the bridegroom, and always 1 in dif- 
5 betet dreſſes, to diſplay her wealth and ele- 
gance. The gueſts having retired, the huſ- 


band e enters the nuptial chamber, the veil is 
; "removed, and, for the firſt time, he beholds 


bis wife. . "I, a maden, tokens of virginity 
i mut : appear; f "otherwiſe he may ſend her 
| back, on the morrow, to her parents, which 
. 18 the . diſhonour a family c: can n ſuſtain; 
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of the mechanic is, in lb manner, con- 
ducted to her ſpouſe; the only difference 
Conſiſts in the ſurtbunding Paraphernalia. 
dagen of fambeaux, they burn fir, in bra- 
Liers catried on poles, ad" Ws Nilt- dancers 

8 3 and 
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Süich are the laws and ceremonies of 1 ar- | 


r ſerupulouſy obſerve. The daughter = 
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fd tambour de baſque, 6,” ſupply the want ot 

Ali.” and Muffa bens. 85 "7 poor - mars 
dau ghter, Wanting attendants and canopies, 
borrows a veil,” and marches to the föünd of 
cymbals, or bits of metal, which her in 
digent followers ſtrike in time, without 
tune. 

Nearly the Caine ceremonies are obſerved 
by the Copts; but they have a cuſtom of 
betrothing young girls only fix or "ſeven years 
old, which is done by putting a ring' on the 
finger. They often obtain permiſſion, from 
her friends, to educate her, till ſhe arrives at 
puberty. Divorces, bathing, and marriage 
proceſſions, are alſo practiſed by the ſchiſ- 
matic Chriſtians; only they can have but 
one wife at a time. You will find deſcrip- 
tions, in the Arabian Tales, much reſem- 
bling thoſe I have ſent you : the author of 
that agreeable work, being perfectly ac- 
quainted with the manners and cuſtoms of 
his country, has ably depicted them; and, 
by the truth of his portraits, rendered his 
book ineſtimable. Failing in this, our Ori- 
ental romance writers offend moſt; and, 
| OF never travelled i in 2 Eaſt, call the 
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8. tale = commerce op es.” the Pharaohs, Ne, — 
bans, end Prolemies. Commerce created 4. 
porerſul navy under the Ramans, and, di-. 
retſel by the Egyptians, penetrated to Ben 
gal. become f elle under the monarchs 8 } 
the, Lower:  Empere . was almoſt loſt under 
the Arabs;: re- -eftabliſhed. by the gg 10 
who opened the ports of Egypt, but, laing 
their trade, to the Portugueſe, lo oft, alſo ONE 05 
ſoipping,. and 4. Han provinces. An ac, 
Count LE the profes Commerce. ” Ha. 0 1 
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e EO latte, Ain, 1 dive. men- 
tioned ſome, particulars relative to the trade 
of the principal cities of Egypt; but theſa 
ſcattered | ideas would be unſatisfactory, in 
905 | | an 
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an age when all the courts of Europe hold 
commerce to be an inexhauſtible ſource of 
wealth and power. I, Will renfleavour to 
give you a haſty ſketch of its revolutions, 
from the moſt remote antiquity to the pre- 
ſent; and; however difficult the taſk, the 
utility that may reſult to my country encou- 
rages me in the undertaking. | 
The Pharachs knew the benefits « of col * 
merce. The numerbus canals they dug * 
a two-fold: intent, that of ſpreading fertility 
and tranſſ porting the productions of the coun- 
try throughout the kingdom. The fairs 
eſtabliſhed in the Del ta, and the T hebais, 
united the inhabitants of the diſtant pro- 
vincys. Fach brought the fruit of his in- 
düſtry, and, by mutual barter, the whole 
nation participated of the arts and agricul- 
ture. The neceſſity of going every where 
by water, during the inundation, with the 
charms of the cool air, and the delightful 
views of, the Nile, habituated the Egyptians 
to the practice; and might lead us to ſuſpect. 
therfirſt veſſels, in hich men ventured them<- I 
ſebes on the inconſtant ſea,' ene f 
Egypt. Pleaſure, intereſt,” and > religion, 
ns e to action, made them 
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row from one temple to another, and every 
where there were feaſts, illuminations, and 
aſſemblies, where traders and wealthy people 
found their advantage. The Egyptians, 
therefore, may be regarded as one of the 
moſt ancient ſea · faring nations who. failed on 
the Red Sea. Long before the famous ex- 
pedition of the argonauts, Danaus carried 
into Greece the arts of navigation and trade. 
Seſoſtris, his f brother, ſoon after, J ſent two 
armies, one by land, and the other by ſea, to 
conquer Aſia; and, while: he ſubjected the 
e ſtates, à fleet of four hundred veſſels 
took the ſea ports of the Gulph of Arabia, 
paſſed the Straits | of Babelmandel , and 5 
entered the Indian Ocean, where veſſels ſo 
large had never been ſeen. This commerce 
in Egypt is more ancient than in Aſia, nor 
has it ever ceaſed ſince thoſe remote ages. 
Seſoſtris founded various colonies, during 
dis conqueſts, one of which fortified them- 
| {elves on the coaſt of Phcenicia: Tyre raiſed 
ber ramparts, felled the Lai of {OY n 


(5) — Ri 
(t) 7. e. The gate of handkerchieks, ft named 33 
Egypt has ever received through it the cotton cloths of which 
n "ns n 1 which they ſtill call Mandel. 5 
3 10 


to build ſniips, and began to difpute the 
glory of navigation with the mother country, 
ſendin ig ſhips to the pillars of Hercules, and 
every e extending arts and trade C. 
The Egyptians, on their part, failing up the 
Boſphorus, entered the Euxine, bartering 
with their brethren, ſettled in Colchis Tx) 
the productions of their country for thoſe of 
the North; while the fleets of the Red Sea 
brought the rich ſtuffs, n ON _ 
tamonds of the Eaſt. | 

Become commercial, Egypt Won aps 
FE: great power, and raiſed temples, obeliſks, 
and coloſſal ſtatues, which, when beheld, 
could not but he admired. The prieſts, by 
continually obſerving the heavens, taught 
ſeamen Aſtronomy, which guided them 
through the boundleſs deep. Wealthy at 
home, and mighty abroad, Egypt props gated 
5 trade and ſcience,” and, 1 agriculture 


E 179 5 

We 0 8 Ae 5 the N received 
— from the Egyptians, and tranſmitted them to the 
Greeks. In another place, he adds, Cadmus, the Phœni- 
cian, carried them into Greece, wheretore Herodotus calls 
the Greek characters Phœnician. | 
(x) Herodotus aſſerts Seſoſtris left a coleny here, is 
which dhe Egyptians traded. 8 
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through the favage ſtates of G Greece, prepared | 
them for civilization. Thus the hardy 
mariners of Europe, ſent by Monarchs, the 
Friends of humanity, reclaim from barbarifm 
the iſlanders of the South Sea; by communi- 
cating our productions and our arts. The 
ferocious cannibal of New Zealand will ceaſe 
to devour men, when ſheep, cos, and Corn 
have procured him plenty of food. * gricul- 
ture will eſtabliſh'ſociety and laws, and they 
will enjoy the benefits of civilized nations. 
Their iſlands ſeem not to contain thoſe 
precious metals which excite avarice; {lavery, 
therefore, will not deſtroy, among them, the 
_ ſeeds of virtue. Like the Greeks. who dei- 
fied their firſt benefactors, they will erect 
monuments to Louis XVI. and George III. 
Theſe are actions which immortalize kings, 
and the remembrance of which is never lot | 
to poſterity. Enlightened by the great men 
-who gained inſtruction in the ſchools of 
Memphis and Heliopolis, Greece was divided 
into ſeveral: republics, each of Which fmall 
ſtates endeavoured to obtain ſhipping and 
trade. Tyre continued to ſend her veſſels 
over the whole Mediterranean; and kifigs 
were adorned by her purple. Pſammeti- 
5 „ d 0b 1 (aghus 
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cChus 09. the friend of the Greeks, opened 
dhe ports of Egypt to them; and Nechos, 
his ſon, attempted . to form a communication 
between the. Nile and the Red Sea; but the 
great obſtacles he met, and the loſs off a 
multitude of workmen, occaſioned him to 
renounce the project. He formed anothier 
which proves how far the art of Navigation 
Was carried. He, equipped ſhips at Suez, 
Save the ee Age them to Phœnician 
Abb xy, and ordered them to coaſt Af- 
rica. Theſe able, ſeamen left the gulphiof 
Arabia, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
returned northward, and, after three years 
eee EG at. the ms Hookalts, 
"hi firſt time 9 eee had: ben 
coaſted; but the difficulties of a voyage ſo 
| long, when ſhips Were obliged never to loſe 
ſight of ſhore, made them renounce it in 
future, contenting themſelves to trade in the 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean. Egypt 
had then the moſt powerful marine, and was 
the richeſt country on earth bn 2018 
Apries, ſon of Nechos, in a naval combat, 
dees the united fleets of en alid e 
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Emboldened by this ſueceſs,, Amaſis ſent a 
fleet to conquen Cyprus, Which taking, he: 
there found abunflance ef weed, and ſtores, 

roper for building ſhips. Become maſter of 


the Mediterrancan, that he might ſtrengthen 
commerce, he called the Greeks into his 
country, and permitted them o build Nau- 
cratis, near the canopic mouth ef the Niles 
but, to prevent his new allies from becoming 


too numerous, he obliged their ſhips to 


unlade only at this city ay, which! the 
eſtabliſhed fairs, and continual arrival, of 


veſſels, rendered very commercial. Temple? 


were erected here at the joint expence of the 


. Ionians, Dorians, and Eolians ; but, be their 


magnificence what it might, they wanted 


ſearches; for their runs Sei bus 
The kingdom was now at the height of 
proſperity. The arts approached perfection. 


Aſtronomy calculated eclipſes ;{-| Sculpture: 
faſhioned: the hardeſt: marble at its pleaſute; 


precious ſtones were engraved; Mechanics 
raiſed enormous weights; and Chemiſtry: 
ſtained glaſs, gav e greate r. brilliancy- to 


(a) Herodot. lib. 2. . 
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ä and dyed with colours that were 
not to be effaced-· Agriculture had enriched 
this country!" with the products of India, 
which it afterward preſented to Greece, Italy, 
and all Europe. And every time we behold 
bread, white as ſnow, rice, peas, beans, and 
various other pulſe, e W to mne 
paſſed to che Romans, and, afterward, to the 
Gaukzic 21563,  Dogiidoboort nom nei oo) 
When: famine: raged in neighbouring na- 
dens they, like the ſons of Jacob, cane to 
pphis for food. Such were the advan- 
n eee the commerce: of tho 
Pharachs, who ent their fleets from the 


iſland of Taprobana, now Ceylon, to he 


ports of Spain The poliſhed people of Africa 
and Europe from them xeteived articles of 
utility, luxvfy, and pleaſure; and to the 
benefits of trade muſt: wes: in purt, attribute 
the admirable works of which they are the 
authors. Never did nation poſſeſs ſubh itreu⸗ 
ſures, cultivate arts and ſciences vvith 1 
ardur, or raiſe monuments ſo ſtately. The 
ſtuffs of e the 1 e al 
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academies, and. let warben ee en 


loss of armies. in mad expeditionangainlithe. 
temple of. Jupite: Amn on, nnd the Ethio 
1 pians, he left troop in Egyptus u Teturned 
t. his kingdom. Commerge . ſuffered rum 
theſe exceſſes, but che impulſt had been! given;:: 
and, though  ſhackled, it, ſtill ;gopfiniuctoite: 
courſe. Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes i ho kfteuy 
its worth. .reſtored its former: v igour c 
ee e his ompr. ame 


= Nc ah receged, fromthe Fe epi- 


nion given him that the Red Sea was higher 
than the Mediterranean, and would overflow 


Ir ; the, ferocious. congueroriHieſtroyeidithe; 
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of Aba, Faſt arg] weltand ahi emits ., 
the kme or guest The 


vol dliqung chat mürißee d gutzt V | 
e e this" prince agaihff as 
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| — e who had refuſed him for; a 


maſter, and turned his arms/againſt; Egypt, 


which impaticntly ſupported the Perſian yoke, | 
half way meeting; Alexander, was cons 


queepdenrithous; a battle, Charmed wit "the 


reveptign.: he 2 from the Egyptian 


; ee left them a the ſane 2 


of government, and the fame religion. With 
a mind enlarged by the education 4 phy ilo- 


ſopher beſtowed,. and with yiews of univexſal 
empire, this prince wiſhed not, in conquering, 
to .deftroy;;the., World. 0 OY er 
ſure in Egypt, the in af 
knew, he founded a great. city, aan ale 
harbours capable of UT 
Greece, and the merchandize of all 
Hle himſelf traced the plan of c 


which Was to unite the e members of 
his vaſt ſtates: but he was cut off an the 
flower of his age, and paſt over the e 


like a torrent. IIis generals, dividing his 
| ney ARAM mighty! Ef : Probe, | 
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woeketcute di gfind Be giHe öf his maſter, 
HVieda the) merchants of 8yria and Greece to 


Alexindet/ard; by eonftantly protscutg them} 


wdertd/ His Kingdom flourifhing, Which gave 
bie che means of advanttageouſty —__ his 
f66s; and coniquetig the iſle of Cyprus. The 

Rliodians, his faithful allies, refüfing to unite 


their fleets with thibſe of Antigorits to attack 


Ptoleriy, were befiege by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes; hut, by the great ſuecors ey received; 
fn va Ares; from Ptolemy, they 
triutiphed over this nab rior, and 
their” gratitude beſtowed the name of Soter; 
ſaviour; ot their defer 
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Amid the tumults o&: Whr2 this firſt of 


the Ptolemies "Was zealous for- ie: 
of his ew kingdom. 

Egypt mide the thores very dangerous; on 
which veſſels often were wrecked” before they 
were ſeen; he, therefore, ' built that 

wer on the iſle of Pharos, which « 

ths ocean and on which was inſcri xd, in large 
characters, O0 THE" neten Gops 


roſperity 


FOR THE BENEFIT' or NAVIGATORS.” ring 


white" marble made it viſible by -day-li ight, 
and it was lighted at night to direct the 
courſe as; ſhips. All antiquity has praiſed 
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this magnificent -work; Thus the French 
ſhall: bleſs the memory of a, protecting king. 
who formed a mighty haven, amidſt the 
waves; and, herkafter, 0 dend ding ſquadrons 
in ſafety, ſecured by piers Which an engineer 
of genius fad marvellouſſyreonſtructed at 
Cherbourg. poſterity » ſhall 4a931hereod OWE 
XVI. enchained the waves of the ſca, n ocfr 
The havens of cAlexandrias htuatedito{the 
weſt, north, and een a mor- 
chandiae of the whole orldi ant the city be: 
came, as Btrabo calls it. th greateſt emporium 
on earth. Ptalemy did more, i he eſtabliſhed 
an academy, whoſe: learned members went, 
by his command, to examine the virions 
countries of the earth; tlieir riches and pro- 
ductions! Thus, in the preſent rage; 'thdye 
the French monarchs, imitating his exam+ 
ple, ſent academician: from the pole tothe 
equator to meaſure the:1globe, | and obtain 
knowledge beneficial to geography anti na- 
vigation. The ſon of Lagus, though. in- 
yolve in war with the Kings of Syria t col 
lected thoſe manuſeripts, from vallliparts, 
which compofed the; famous librany the fate 
of which we-weep!: his monumentso have 
been braſed, e never Os | 
SL 4 1 for 
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for chile bedr the foe from his domi 
nions, he laboured for r eee 


ſub je nov ct, virus offnet ofdw 
„aich telemy Phlladelphus followed his father's 
ſtops; and rendered Egypt powerful and hup- 
py. The pomp he diſfplayed at coming to 

ie eon proves the extenſive! commerce of 
the kingdom! It is circumſtantially' de. 


feribed' by Athenæus: IJ muſt he more con- 
ciſe n: The products of all climates were here 


aſſeribled! Ferhle flaves of Aſid and Afri- 
5 ca in the habits of their country; begarr the 
Illo nnn incenſe, ſaf- 


woodhr: anf Hundred elephants teeth; 
Abyſſinians were loaded with gold ate ane 


lectec on the banks of their torre 
dians diſplayed 
pearls, and diamonds, their kingdoms pro- 
duced; numbers of wild beaſts were led by 


their keepers ; the beauteous birds af Africa, 
Vemen, and Greece, 
the milk white oxen of India, the bears of 


the ſheep of Abyſſinia, 


the north, 1 + Ah runs the 


inn the ek Objects ſo various. "could only 
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the people the Ache 


to all ee eee _ g rar o gb nor . n 
vB tolemy P hiladelphus, better infpr med, 
ar, more fortunate, than Nechos and. D arips, 
continued the canal betw ven the Nile and the 
Red Sea, which work he had the glory ta 
atchieve. It began at the peluſiag branch, 
and was carried to Arſinoe, no-) Agg. 
rout (e. Locks, conſtructed at its mouth, 
prevented a too haſty ſtream ; and there were 
lakes, which ſupplied it, Where boats might 
ſtop. Hiſtory does not inform us 3 
this canal was advantageous to gommereg; 
but, a8 it Was neceſſary to ail quite up the 
Arabian gulph, the far ent, of Which is-nar4 
row: and moſt dangerous, to come to it, 
Ptolemy opened another route for merchants, 
by founding a town which, after his mother 
he named Berenice, on the More of the Red 
Sea, in the latitude of Syene. From Cophtos 
to Berenice he conſtructed, ciſterns, and nns, 
vhere caravans might find refreſhments, amid 
the deſerts. It was twelve days journey 
acroſs burning ſands, and Berenice was an 


(e) e is now two leagues prot ch. port af S 102 | 
Thus far the ſea has Mas ſince ae W i 
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open 


conveniodce occaioned mariners to d the 
port of the Rat, now) Coſſbif, where othey 
fotind good anehlerage; ſince when the: trade 
of India has followed tlie road I/ before de- 
ſeribed! 2113 bs od now oi tec. baf 
The Ptolemies kept up a formidable ma- 
rite; in the Red Sea and Mediterranean, to 
Pieter the Egyptian merchants. Theocri- 
tus Y affirms they had ninetyr ſeven firſts 
| ate ſhips, ſeveral of which were tõwyo hun- 
dred feet long, beſide a multitude of ſmall 
veſſels and four thouſand barkes to bear or- 
ders throughout the empire. By ſuch means; 
Protemy Philadel phus extended his conqueſts 
far into Bthiophia, and Yemen; and reigned 
over thirty-thres thouſand cities. Theſe 
facts would appear ineredible, were they not 
atteſted? by writers of good authority, and 
did we not know to What A degree of ſplen- 
dor commerce might raiſe a ſtate; and the 
infiliite reſources an enlightened king might 
find, in the ſituation of Egypt, bordering on 
WQ ſeas, and . che en * 1 
ha ate folk... 25 75 e ole 
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i Following weed db his Nelemdbes 
5 r Bvergetes founded his power on 
trade, to which he, gaye,gycryiencouragement, 
maintained thei marine: f the Bedi Sea, ſub- 
Iugatecd ſerrral of the kings of che; He Del ite, 
ho xeigned in Arabia Felix, commanded 
them tg guard the high: r and: effectually 
Protected caravans rem the. Arabs. The 
wealth of Egypt Mas. at its utmoſt, unden his 
xeign ande the abundance of gold and. riches 
ef all, kinds were productivs of xgeihve 
| luxury, in Alexandria, and corrupted... .the 
court of its kings. Moſt: men. are virtupus 
in edio crit: Illis tune elevates the mind 
and imparts enetgys but coeſſive proſperity 
enervates; % by opening the 100 s 
f of vice, ſhuts thoſe of happineſs· 957111 
The Ptolemjes, enjoying Juprems. power, 
LEN: ves to effeminacy Ae. 


eee ned 
ſome good acts, At the entreaty of the 


Rhodians, he gave liberty, 40 Andromaghys, 
father of Achæus, ſovereign of a part of Aſia 


Minor, WhO Had! allied" "HOU to the By- | 


5 39 S * zantines 


—— Waadt —— — 
1 forrhis' benefit Ach#ys teh Bis A1 
9 5 N refen $52 And cn 
ew gh Mai ag} contimied its fta! 
bsurſe,, Tier Alb, kept upb and an grmeiſted. 
he' marine his afterſtörs hall Created. Under 


Fbstireh 11 70 deferibes' ont erk ell ck 
8 enehes f rowers, three himdfed and 
nee feet long, "atid"xry-four high 
at the poop. This 
mich at ee Gs rode fee ſal 
rfigates contained fbur hundred fallors' t 
ork her, Four” thefand 'rowtrs; A Vat 
_ three thouffhd figlitinig men anke tts of 
ip building and navigation rm. f have been 
" Prought to great perfeckiön among tlie Egyp- 
Kn, Wb Ceuld Büfld Ama wofk Tack k 
mene vets," that reſernbled floating tows: 
he feigus öf the ſutrecding Proleniies! pre- 
dent Exceſs" of luxury in the capital, and 
WT ns "Hidulging in Hicenti6hſhel#7 pet theſe 
"yary lets demonftrate the treaſures of ebih- 
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merce, ſince, amidſt. unbounded: expencs/ 
the country was rich and flouriſhing At 
ſome moments, abſorbed as they were in 
pleaſure, they thought of its welfaro. Ptb- 
lemy Phyſcon ſent Eudoxus, the Cyzicenkin, 
ambaſſador, to various potentates of India, 
and the accounts this celebrated navigator 
brought added to the knowledge they Had 
of thoſe countries, and encreaſed the avidity 
of merchants, who undertook new expedi- 
tions to the Eaſt, and penetrated the Gangts 


as far as Bengal. After tlie king's death, 


his Widow, Cleopatra, commanded Eudonuus 
to viſit the nations at the extremity of Afri- 
ca; and, ſailing from the Red. Sea, he ar- 
rived on the coaſt of Sofala. Finding the 
prow. of a ſhip, he knew; to be from Cadiz, 
on the ſhore, he formed the project of coaſt= 
ing this great continent. Returning to 
Egypt, he found Ptolemy Lathyrus on the 
throne, who did not love him, andattempted 
his meditated enterprize. Paſſing the ſtraits 
of Babelmandel, he doubled the cape, and 
| landed at the pillars of Hercules. This was: 
the ſecond time a voyage ſo daring had beem 
| performed. It is caſy to judge how difficult 


Was abe ane how able and intrepid 
0 | | the 
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ther mariner muſt: be, and: what obſtacles 
and perils he. was ex poſtd to, in times When 
the compaſs; directed not his. courſe. Itcdg 
caſier, at pteſent, to ail round the World. 
The merchants of, Alexandria, undet to- 
lemy IX; continued to navigate the Euxine, 
he :Mediterranean;-the:Perfian/Gulph; and 
to the fartheſt Ind.. Nat: to the gaad admi- : 
niſtration of the Egyptian monarchs Was [this 
extenſive commerce indebted, but to laſting 
eſtabliſhments; and, when not impeded, to 
the routine chat long had been trace. 
During che Alexandrian war, Which P to- 
lem XII. ſuſtained againſt Cæſar, the latter 
burnt a hundred and ten large ſhips, and the 
Egyptians ſtill had reſources... enabling, them 

to equip a fleet; capable of facing the ene 
my. But who, could Mithſtand the genius 
of Cæſar] The efforts of. the Alexandrians 
were inſufficient, oppoſed to the canqueror = 
of the Gauls. To a woman the glory of 
triumphing. over this great man was reſeryed. 
Cleopatra ſubjected the conqueror, by charms, 
irreſiſtible. During the courſe of het life, 
this queen diſplayed magnaficence:and. pra 
ne of MAES hiſtory contaigg not a ſe- 
Die 13731 1 bet. Hits Gr * 9909 : {coed 
een. | 
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eend- cumple. 2/Cixed! by Antöny 75), The 
at Tarſus in Cilicia; chan g deer 
her conduct, the went tö mert tlie RAU 
General!“ Puſſing the MMediteffaflenn, HE 
failed up the Cyanus] iti a weffel * 
tion of Which reſembles what chi poets 

us of the ſhefl ef Venus. The fils“ were 
purpte; the prob ufd des sf gHirtering geld? 
and the cars; which KepN time with che fun 
fie, were plated with fflot f! The Quetn, 
teclining under aieitiopy; entiched with geld 


and ineſtimabie gems; correſponded! iti dre 


to the ſplendor ef her thip77 Fhe ric heſt 
rohes bedecked with pearts arc Uiambnae] | 
veiled, but did not conceal; Her charts! 
Like the Cytherehn goddeſs, round her were 
Ae wu illdven Fhabitsd xd ehpids: 'agi2 
tating tlie air this ne deity breathed; "while 
clodding” perfumes, inceffantly burit] Were 
wafted to the ſhores “ Aiſtony, fütefdidg t 
a opatra; ſoon felt tie Power öf her 
beainy 1 An forgetting! the judge;"becaihe 
the lover. Vet not to beauty Mone was the 
Egyptian Queen indebted for victory: Sie 
bad wit, eee 
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ons n eber. on Sidi 
| ee a ana! ners 


e the ,orium: 3 
contained: three hundred thouſand free people, 
with, at leaſt, double theinutmaber-of ſtaves. 
.nClopparra/ had yanquithed 'Cafar and An 
tony, but in Vain attempted-Aguſtus, va H 
anch artful mad i and, featintz to be Jed in tri: 
umph by this pompous conqueron, ſhe: killed 
5 herſelf. Egypt Was, then governed uiby the 
Romans, and was to Rome what Perushas 
besen to Spain, and Bengal is to England i = | 
ſupplying Lealx with gold and ſilvep /in ſuen 
abundance atlas provisons, tt merchandize; 
and, lands, ere doubled in value thugtbaſs 
tening che ruin of he empirss} 0 boitkw 
Reobbed of their mo monarehs, -and filbigf⁰¹, 
the, Romans. the Egyptians. b begamꝑ / theig 
factors; the former ardently undert King thi 
8 India, the, product of, which 
AN 9 Bling: VAR a hyndredfold,rand 
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mien of all conditions. They He 
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6thefs, Tarili ic ile 5 
othierb, doubling ebene 
procecded up"the Ganges 48 ar 46 Palibo: 


thts), « mighty city, to which the ERV. 


tians long Had traded; and WHers wie 4 
vaſt'eoncourſe of Oflental dati IO? 


guſtüs fiſt wore, after” whom the 
Rs iti ſtudying Luxury, Tmigin A] ed per⸗ OJ 
nes, pearls} and Giambndé, Fea) u ets 
ne cbt chi Wulberry tree dd Bw vorn 
ale tranſplanted ints Europe, ftußts, ü 
known to the Roffian Conſüfs, Are > Work by 


however, / aequiredithe ebe el cle 


of Bengal, of the Uurability of their ls urs; 
perhaps the ſtriall Indian "colofiy,Jettled" in 


dmiral whoſe talents; virtice; 
0 0 fg 


F rance'by an 
and RS bonour his countr ry 


0 fl: cl N ) Straboy i, 1 184 a i 
i ; | Vices 


Ea moſt, Ae gy procured; 

| Pf WY wealth, Fine ling : ee 
Hexandria, ſuperb e carpets, and vario 
chr rſtals, 1 MW were tranſpor id to Rome; 
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bais ſuppl 755 the proud ey with proviſions 

. 1 e had n ither manufactures, nor 
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PEA gy ung. or 
vated, f the „ proud; TP ublicans. In vain did 


t. : © * iſeſt of. ** ay Empero rs. endeavour, to to 
TE Cc torre 


reſiſt the torrent; che mgſterg of the world 
5 Had, taſted th e.charms iof 1 indolence ; nations 

PS, them. tribute, Egypt. give. them, corn, 

A they imagined they had only to: receive 
the labours: of the conquered, | and the earth's, 
| homage. Its expiring ray extinguilhed, by 
_ Hugully FOO gays Place to flavery, and 
| all its con ſequent vices,” The, Rechen ber 
came leſs defirous' of commanding than öf 
enjoying ſeſtivals, and ſnows. The thirſt of 
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u e hut His ſue celfors, anin abel y 
example, and heater bpthe enthufiaſm he | 


had. communicated, ar igang 
20 ang. conquered. Egypt,, and a. part of 
the Eaſt... Ane od 90 bos 131 2019 11 
Become a. provinge, under the-; Calife,; 
Hops hears loſt its.commerce i 
The ferocious; Amrou: Ale u ee 
nen 1 collected. by this Pele 
n 7 rned Wn | Conſtantinople andthe 
4 LID. 17 62 The zeal of the. 1 * 
metans not. permitting er ah bald g lg 
with Choiliin' bein, then \aegleRed -the + 
e oO eee confined 
them{alves,to; that of the Red;;Sexr-and:ink,, 
land, commerer / Agriculyare Gilflourifhedy. 
of the, Arab. princes encouraged.gthe;.. 
genes and, at & lengthy, theVenetians gained 
on into their pogts, eſtabliſhed/conſuls,. | 
2 obtaining ape ro- tzie uf the county, 
caxricg.an;the; rade Indi onder thetpter: 
of the Egyptia ace! they. derived. 
ages, anc enen marinets 
een e e withrall the 
productions, of, A [opts dbener and Africa, Fer ſome 


time, the Gegoeſe big ki: theſe. benefits, 
but the e 8 pidly ur 
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byeche eokathert f the Red gef And "India, 
this ydþublic! fred Italy; And, Tor t cen- 

tries, Was ile tier f Christelldem. 

buveniee was at the Height of her pröſperit 


when a valeurs nation} exeltdd'By 4 prince 
learned in GES gräphy and Aſtronbömpy, en- 


deavoùred ie fifid « bew Paſſage to the Indies. 


Henry brother 0 the "King" of Portugal, 


ravght'by "Fil "mag] 
conſt” and; ting out fevers 1 
| affitel y the com 

and Canary 1 3 
proeeeded to! hs Exp Wink wem He Africa; 
re le named 
„and returned! but the 
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own. genius. Wale de Gans, 8 
getifleman, t Kength, had the glory of 
doubling this'famous cape; ad, after Hntt- 
ing on the oaſt of Malabar,” tertorned tri- 
umphant to Liſbon The precious flo 
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brought. and the pompous a5count; ke ge 
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of the treaſt ; of the Indran k kings, .enflathed 
che For tuguele 7 Who, 0 e ee Con 
eee Goa, anck thariy:other! cities, 
whence they-obtained imirtenſe riehes / 
Egypt way” taken \ from! the Arabs by the 
Turks,” who, incite Lede ſupplied with ria 
terials and wood for ſhips 
ent Gans, fitted « out af ct om th 
ang etigdeavoured'to/ ftp che Portuguene can. 
Favs and drive rive dein from\their . new 6fth5 
c . Albuquerque their "governor 

ah Ully, gat inſt the Turkiſh fleut; 
A; abian | gllphy!' took ſevera} 
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5 — h of the Baſt with Nees en ae 
tians, be, Spapiards, Jed o by ;Col 
had diſcoyered America, and, "0 ord © 
was ſoon inſuffigient for cheir eupidiey. The 
Liſhon; mariners, folle ing the track of Vaſe 
code Gama, touched at 
bars vid 4 
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at the — 3 

the, circumference; of the elobe, en its ops 
polite; fides, met in the middle. Joby They di- 
vided be oe NALOS! 
land; with. their blogd, anc 
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gold and dlamonds, wich Which they: ber. 
turned loaded rouſed the eourtsꝰ f Europe 
from their lethargy,” who | hadi/ticated! the 
grand projects of the immortal Columbus as 
Ee England and France built ſhips, - 
defirous to partake of theſe new diſfoveries. 
Hence we may date the decline of Venice, : 
the foundation of 'whoſe power was: te 
nds of Exjpt and Thai, cis the Ber 
which reduced her to all her fortner infigs 
nificance. The ruin ef her mbrine flowed, 
Aten der een und prevented "hid 
from de der Aiſtant provinces The 
Turks took the! More, Candia and tre 
iſlands the poſſeſſed im the Arehipelago, and 
ſhe no- has only a rock or two, which . 
the Porte has left her becauſe ey are uſe: 
Teſs be di novo nh dis D eee 
5 The maritime powers: of Eutope, at pres 
ſent;! found their /proſperity on comnitieree 3 - 
and each is defirous the balance ſhould be in 
its favour. Ruffia, too far north” to ſennd 
flects to India, by the Cape of Good Hope; - 
and enter in competition with” Haribins more 


| happily fituated, has Gpentd u route, known 
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to the Romans 'ahd "Gendeſs," feriding bes ; 
figs by the et e 0 the Caſpian Sea; und 
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her merchants ,cndeavourito obtain the prog 
ducts of Perſia, and the northern provinces 
of: the Mogyl⸗ Aleadya they! trade innthe. 
rich, ſilks: of) Chilan : and Cathering H. will, 
ng ouht, I invage f thaſe wealthy! territories, 
the firſt opportunity England, France, a 
Hollaud, ſupply, Europe with the, products 
_ of; India; ęſpeciallg che, firſt, which,..in Ben 
Sn has formed, ab kingdom of. vaſt extent, 
become miſtreſs s of .this;trade,. diſputes 
„lame, navigation vith the Whole 
ttb bas SDH 132th do cl 
An her, prsſet Gate. Egyiptz without arte 
criſſüpping, And gr aging under, the tyranny 
of ches-Beys,;6anngs-profit? byc,her.,fituation. 
va they Eugoptans. Her . Or. 
bort "Hats. fie mavigafing- the, Indian, 
ſearcely d are venture over the Red Sea; 
greateſt effort ier their guoval ayage, 2 
ka, hers their ase incapable. 
of Jefence,1 ace, laden. wi th the. goffeg gt, Yes. 
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amounts to half @-miltion Hening - Moſt of 
it is ſent to Conft ntinople; :Greece, - 
ſeilles, and the coaſtiof Sytia 3 he reſt they 
conſurng- .themftlves. my. ö rA 4 
The Engliſh attempted ii to. rb them of 
this, trade, but: the Egyprians ebmpldined tg 
government, and the former vere powerful | 


ly; oppoſed, - Afi! Bey-having:given ſafety to 


the cara vans, and op ed the pbrts of Egypt 
to foreigners;: ſotne: Engliſh hips; came to 
Suez, Joaded with the: ffs; of Bengal, for 
which they found a:ready fal; but political 
views have prohibited this traffic and it is 
poſſeſſed by th Egy ptians. Vet what coyld! = 


they effect againſt the ſquadrans of Europe 


Soon or late, they muſk ſubmit te receive, 
from, ſtrangers,.. the precious , merebandize 


ther dearly obtain from Moka, which will | 


be ſnpplicd auen much rbk x rate 4 N 
D t Hund mean de obtain pate 
miſſion no, carry on this trades „I % 
Egypt even in decline, might, appe ; 


Pear re- 
ſpectahle among powerful: nations. bocavie 
ſha gontains, within herſelf: the true BBurce 


# 


of xwealthi i; Her corn, With which bei up- 


plies) Arabia, Syria, and u part gf the Ard 
Hipel⸗ 80, ME rite, ent over the Mediter- 


enn 


ad b . al piers de dane 
niac. tranſported ' through ll " 7 851 k, 


by therItalinns, ker blue 8 
in part che neiglibetring mitt ichs, alb are ob- 


ber fror. The Abyſfſiniatis bring her gold 
duſt, welephants teeth, and other precious 
commodities, which they exchange for her 
Productions“ The Cloth, lead arts; and 
ſome gold Hee? from Eyohsowhich French 


ſhips bring dinot equal Nat they receive, _ 


they pay the balahce in Turkihpiaſtres> The 
copper kitehen farnſtureꝭ ati furs, Which the 


Tufks ſentt to Alexand rf, are ff belbw the 
amount Gf the berh, #166? 16th; cffec, and 
perſumdes they tak back f moſt of which'ars 


path for in ready honey" Except Moke and: 
Mecca, where the Egyptians \atmually Yeave 


a rear part dg their f 


bare theſe inetals that Ali Bey ffyi 1 
| toBpring) carried with him cr nile an⁰ã 

hall ſterling 2 del Boyyelcaping, ſome: 
eie 9115 15 309} 971 790 03 Ta 
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years after, loaded fifty camels with feqaize 


patacas {+}, pearls, and jewellery. 1 
If, deſtitute of ſhipping land manufactufterʒ 
and reduced to the fold advantages of its ſoil, 


Egypt is ſtill ſo wealthy, imagine, Sir, / whit 


people. What::cloths might be fabticatefl 


flax, what muſlins from the two ſpecirsiuf 


cotton ſhe produces, the one annual the 
other perennial ; what ſilks from the worn 


which, here, if introduced,; would; thrive ſo 


well in a climate that has neither rain nor, 


tempeſts ; 4 what an influx of proſperity from 
opening her canals, repairing her mounds, 
and reſtoring to agriculture. a third of the 
grounds buried W the ſands; what wealth 
ſrom opening her mines of emeralds, famous, 
for almoſt equalling the diamond, in dura- 
tion; and from the granite, the poebury. 


4 


and the alabaſter, which many of her moun- 


tains contain! With what utility migbt her, 


indigo, carthamus, and other, ſubſtances, ex 


cellent for dying, ſcattered through her de- 
ſerts, be employed! Theſe, Sir, are not. 
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chimerical;riches;: Egypt has:pbſlefied them 

for ages: and a wile: adminiſtration would 

reſtore all the prolific treaſuros of nature. 
Thus; Sir, have I given an abſtract f 
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mated by the breat | of the A mg! bry, 
world was formed. They afterwa rds [: 


ens, er 
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the moon to be 4 Hype of, this darkneſs, . an 
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introduced ite worſhip. This tdea 2 Hil 


farther extended to winter and Ke e 
Tee 90 bas 


ob Tos 0 2913s; 55 211 
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r e ani? Ne 10 Sie 
W ey and Man were born fc, 
ther; he, placed on a globe where experir. 
ence daily taught him 125 on feehleneſz, 
fought protectors from ſurrounding dangers, 
and ſhe was the daughter of want and gra- 
titude. Before he was bleſſed" by revelation, 
| RM which. aſtoniſhed, from which he re- 
9 | . ceived 
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ceived the greateſt, benefits, or dreaded moſt, 
by turns, attracted veneration. To rivers, 


ſans, orengzjagd the func be addreſſed, his 


ravers,. and Fr Fe his altars. The leſs he 
new. 7.of the phe ænomena of nature, the more 
he "believed i in hidden,, powers. All nations 
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4:57 
Have: adored, _ under. Sens, names, invi- 
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able - Tpirits, | either. praying, for, protection, 
Or eprecating wrath.:, Men, enlightened by 
| ſublime . philoſophy, ont i can behold him 
» preſides Over the univerſe, or or ſuppoſe a 
ple 7 of. Gods. abſurd. Vet am I per- 
Hrite either prej judiced or ſuper- 


* eg 


tend ling & ey; worthip. inſenfible "None, , or 
dene The Fre ulptur ured ; marble 

and 658 "confec! ated” OX TN but emblems of 

the deities ein adored $08 the ſtatues N — 


images, in our tertiples, ate bitt the ſymbols of 


aillts Ol God. Since the iſlanders af Otahei! 
wa civilization ate bal Pegutt 


rhe banaiias, and animals; Within their Mul- 


rals, Pur as "offerings "ito heir Eutsen 770 
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viſe, who: cultivated feience ſb ſueceſsfuy, 


„ r ry 
ſhipped the onion und ' dtts eee fm) f 


No rational man can entertain an opinion 
ſo unfoumded. Could the people called the 


amông hott Solon learned thbſd laws' * 
gave the Athenianz, and Plato the ifm 0 
lity of the foul} apt u'worltiþ ab Rig?" | 
No,; Sir, the philloſophers of Egypt rievet 
deified animals; nor did they ever, like che 


Greeks, "raiſe! Heroes" to the raff of gd! 


and tlie phenetticna of hatufe 


| were the esd df religion; Xhey" plated 


an inviſible ſpirit above the Revs; tö | whom 
neee oh wondrous hittriony of the | 


univerſe. The vulgar; indeed, Who Fee. 


ble ſight beheld objects only, often *tored 
the fymbol, inſtead of the deity I WII 
endeavour to elucidate their religioùs abt 


trines, which the learned Na has 5 


well done before me; and ; following his" 


foatſteps;" add eitations from e ue 


of uritiquity'; for, in a matter o iniportarit,” 


5 5 0 ett: ny. I. 211 199 I 8 010d 1 


e e Diodorps; / Allan, all men- 


tion the holy animals of Egypt, but no where call them 


Gods, holding them, on the dontraty, to radu _ 
E the deities to which they wers W - Ss AT 
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76 muſt leave nein o fatiey, conjecture, 
ori hence, f. 1565 Fi Vielte 

„Ons of the moſt. tk of the Egyptian 
deitzes was Athor 3ft Which. i in the Coptic, 
ſignifies; Night Jul. The prieſts, by this 
word. did not mead that privation of light 
which ſucceeds ſun- ſet but the darkneſs of 
Chaps; befor creation; of whi ich, animating 
it; by hit breat 
In; their" opinion, this myſteriqus night was 
the origin of things. Damafius (. ſpeaking 
nent Egyptian Theology; Jays, « they - 


oh; anti 
«held. Darkneſs to 885 the firſt princi 
3 which. a1 ti 


auman ght not compre: 
7 I and wh 0 


they thrice! celebrated 

in their ſacred hymns.” Sanchoniathon. 
eee with. this doctrine, Bagh — the 
Ker 5 3 . wen 


een bee th, voi. ee ti 3 
A dives" little Rol chat of G cnelis, 
which ſays, And thel ea dür: as Wickert 


üindch be e nr 146; U. rte — . 0 


( Jablonſki. Pantheon: E pypiaoun. Tom. I. 
(o) As cited hy Cudworthl. 
C. Jablonills, tom. I. AM 2 
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c form and void, and darkneſs was upon the 
face of the deep, and the ſpirit of God moved 
* ( brooded) upon the face of the waters 2%. 
Simplicius {r.} pretends, . that the words, 
*and- God called the light day; and the 
* darkneſs night, were taken from \ Egyptian 
<< fables.” But, granting Moſes to; have 
Karned this doctrine from the prieſts of 
Memphis, having freed it from the abſurdities 
in which it was enveloped, it is not the. leſs 
divine. This antient people, deſcendants. of 
Miſraim, 29 0 Noah, might, like the 


4. %.7 + * 


tion from their common def and, if they 
| have obſcured its pure flame, the leader of 
the Hebrews has reſtored its luſtre. 5 


& 4. > 


Orpheus, initiated in the Egyptian myſte- 
rics, firſt brought their religious opinions 
into Greece, and ſung them in harmonious 
ve . the beginning, ſays he, Ether 
10 was created by God, and from his boſom 
ec came Chaos, and dark Night, which 
« ſpread. over all below Ether.” In the 
dialogue between Jupiter and Night, the 
port, aſſuming his right, ee eee che * 


9 Geneſa, 4 * 
(7) Commetjge.in Aridi Pie. lb; 8. mn 
Le © FAY | 4 
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e he fo 


Fat crowned et ers vi bates ot 


20 Ihe, Greeks 7 il repeiyed.tthe religion 
Orpheus, ſung; glowing wich the prinditive 


ideas which the antient Egyptians entertained 
og the origin of things... Rhiloſaphera ſpreal 
2 a it » impenetrable tothe xulgariʒ 
and Poets, penlonifying the elements, cer 
Paſed a fabulous Theogony. Thus enreleped, 
To us, concealcd, it was difficule to pergeive 
1* ee bisous peng f Een 


Ecker, Panſanias, e 
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This ſymbolical Deity, by which WY 
Egyptians repreſented the paſſive principle 


of things, became, in the language of the 


Greek Philoſophers, Venus, or the mother 
of the world. Orpheus, likewiſe, / tau ght 
them this allegory {ct}. © Night, the mother 


of Gods and men, I fing. Night, the 


origin of all created beings, by us named 
% Venus.” The poets purſued this meta- 
phyſical idea, and, wanting a deity that 
might embelliſh their ſongs, they derived her 
from, the foam of the ſea; 3 firſt in Beauty, 


and Goddeſs of Pleaſure, ſhe animated the 
World, the gave life to all. Ovid celebrates 


her * in theſe allegorical vicſhs pil u Ys 


ha quſdem totum digniffima ee 0 orbers: : 
Illa tenet nullo regna minora Deo: . 
© * Juraque dat cælo, terræ, natalibus undis ; - 
-., _ Perque ſuos initus continet omne genus. 
Ila Deos omnes (longum enumerare) creavit: 
IIa ſatis e N dealt | 


The Beppun prieſts, deſcribing Night: as 


the Deity from whoſe boſom the Eternal 


had drawn all creatures, knowin, 8 the 2225 
. 5 
() Ovid. Faſt. lib. 4. = 
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. e ; 
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duft have ſenſible objects, led them td adore 
the Moon, reigning in darkneſs. They, no 
doubt, at firſt, held this planet to be but an 


emblem of Night, and divine power; but, 


as thè ſymbol often obſcures the Deity, the 
people prayed to the Moon, and to her 
erected their altars. 

Philoſophers ſtill underſtood the doctrine 


and, by Night, Athor, and Venus, meant 


that ſeaſon when the ſun, having paſſed the 
equator, remains in the auſtral hemiſphere ; 
the days then being ſhorter, and the nights 
longer. Philoſophers {x} have honoured 
« the upper hemiſphere with the name of 
40 Venus, and the lower with that of Proſer- 
* pine. The Aſſyrians and Phœnicians repre- 

« ſent this goddeſs in tears, becauſe the ſun, 
* paſſing through the ſigns of the Zodiac, 
enters the auſtral hemiſphere, where, ſo long 


© ag he remains, the days are ſhorter, and 
* Venus is feigned to weep the abſence of the 


god, dead for a time, and detained by Pro- 
« ſerpine. Her ſtatue is on Mount Lebanon 
the celebrated Venus Aphacitis) veiled, and 

wy N a ſorrowful countenance. The ſtatue, 


0 Macrob, b. I. mY 21. 
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e beſide repreſenting the grief of the goddeſs, 
* js alſo the ſymbol of Winter.” =. 

The following paſſage demonſtrates this 
opinion came from Egypt {y). © In the 
„ month of Athyr ( 2 the Egyptians ſay 
« Ofiris (the ſun) is dead; nights then are 
ce longer, darkneſs increaſes, and his power . 
« is diminiſhed. The prieſts perform gloomy 
ce ceremonies, and ſhew the people a gilded 
% ox, covered with a black veil (or pall) ſig- 
« nifying the grief of the goddeſs Iſis, or the 
« Moon.” In Egypt, the ox is a ſymbol | 
Oka, and the carth. . 

Thus, the Egyptian 8 firſt gi 
that myſterious Night which was over chaos, 
before the creation; afterward the Moon; 
and, laſtly, Winter; by this analogy, the 
Orientals, Greeks and Romans, have named 
Athor Venus the Queen of. the World, and 
the Mother of Delights. T The doctrine is the 

ſame, though its form be changed; paſſing 
from one nation to another, 3 and from the 
lips of philoſophers to N Fe 


() Plat. de Iſide et Ofiride: 


(2) Athyr, the name of a month. The Een 
call Venus, Athor, after whom they name the third month 
of their year. u the gremmarian. | 


Temples 


o v * * P „ 359 


© "Temples were dedicated to Athor, in 
Fe Herodotus, who gives the names 
of many remarkable places there, mentions 
Athar-Beki, the city of Athor, which 
Strabo {a}, and Diodorus Siculus , tranſ- 
late Aphroditopolis; the city of Venus. 
lian {c), ſpeaking of a town in the Her- 
mopolitan Nomos, ſays, Here they worthip 
« Venus, and pay peculiar adoration to the 
* cow.” The fame author informs us Iſis, 
or the Moon, was repreſented with the horns 
of a cow. Thus this animal was the emblem 
of the Moon; and the black veil, with 
which it was covered during winter, could 
only fignify to the people the decreaſe of day, 
and the grief of Iſis; though, certainly, to 
the prieſts, it meant the darkneſs of chaos 
before creation. In the map of Egypt, you 
will find three towns, which the Greek 
geographers have named Aphroditopolis, but 
which the natives call Athar-Beki. . 

Such is the ſmall information, Sir, we 
may collect, from the fragments the antients 


(a) Serabo, lib. 8 
) Diod. Sic. lib. 1. 
(e lian. De Nat. Animal. lib. 11. 


1 „ have 


1 


have left us, relative to the religious opinions 
of the Egyptians concerning Athor, - Had 
not their books periſhed with the Ptolemæan 
Library, did not their hieroglyphics conceal 
the knowledge they tranſmitted ta poſterity, 
we, no doubt, ſhould find, among a people 

ſo learned, and ſo near the origin of human 
nature, ideas more clear and fatisfactory ; 
but let us enjoy what remains, and endeavour, 
ſomewhat, to pervade the myſteries. of ther 
FOOT 


is have the bn to he. "iy 
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LETTER XVIII. 


* 


or PHTKA, NEITH, AND EPE. 


27 he Fg yptians ra the 9 Bing under 
the names Phtha, Neith, and Cneph ; attri- 
utes, ſignifying his power, " wiſdom, and 
goodneſs. The temple r Phtha, at Memphis, 
of Neith, at Sais, and of Cneph, in the 
and of Elepbantina. The pure worſhip 
preſerved only by the Priifts, and initiated; 
the LL on forgot" the Creator in bs works. 


Ta he Lat M. 7 
a nan Cairo.” 


1 HAVE Spoken, 86" of Ather and the. 

dark Abyſs. But the Chaos of the Greek and 
Latin poets could produce nothing of itſelf ; _ 
the Egyptian philoſophers acknowledge the. 
Spirit which thence formed the Univerſe, 
and eſtabliſhed that ſtill unalterable order; 
which Spirit they called Phtha, Ordainer( B. 


(4) La Croix, Treſor Epiſtolaire, be 3 " Jablonſki, 
tom. I. fays Phtha, in Coptic, ſignifies e .of 
TOW. | | 
ai X 4 | Jam= 
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Jamblichus /e} informs us the Egyptians 
called that efficient ſpirit, which does all 
things with truth and wiſdom, Phtha ; and 

the Greeks Vulcan, only conſidering the art 

with which it produces. This ſpirit, to 
which they aſſign the higheſt rank, _— fay, 
gave chaos firſt the form of an egg, and, 
from that, afterward, created all things. 

Thales, the Mileſian, taught by the prieſts 

of Memphis, ſays (), . Water is the prin- 

« ciple of all things, and God the ſpirit 
« which has formed the univerſe from this 
“ humid principle.“ The verſe of Gene- 

fis and the ſpirit of God moved 

* (brooded) upon the face of the waters,” 
is very correſpondent to the Egyptian doc- 
trine of the creation. We may naturally 
ſuppoſe Moſes, educated in the cout of 

Pharaoh, there obtained a part of this 

knowledge, and, afterward, diſencumbered 
truth of myſtery and fable. The Egyptians, 
that they might give the Creator a ſenſible 
form, attributed two ſexes to him; that is, 

ey eee a Oe re fident in him 


(e) De Myſteriis, ſect. 8. 
OH Cic. de Nat. Deorum, lid. he 
(e TE j. ver. 2 


155 | : 5 which 
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Which could produce without the aſſiſtance 
of any other being. Syneſius, full of this 
ancient theology, ſpeaking of him, ſays, 
« The father, 1 males a female, 
ec rt th“ cer 5 5 


On the obeliſk of Frantte tinnſporiee Kot 4 
Egypt to Rome, among the hieroglyphics, | 


interpretated by Hermapion, is the follow 
ing remarkable paſſage, relative ta Rameſ- 
tes, king of Heliopolis Ci). Him hath 
« Phtha, father of the gods, choſen.” The 


words, father of the gods, meant the ſtars, 


which the ſages of Egypt held to be the 


moſt ſtriking emblems of the dei ty. and 


which the people really adored. In the time 


of Herodotus {#), fire, water, earth, heaven, 


the ſun, moon, day, and night, had divine 


honours paid them, but were only the gods ; 
of the vulgar; the initiated had anker 
faith, and acknowledged the author of na- 
ture, only, who ae 0 creatures Rem | 


non- entity. 


The firſt pony of Mainetho rnthides tho 
reign of the gods in Eg "8YPt ( ), at . head 


(b) Hymn II. 
(i) Ammian. Marcellin. lib. 17 e 
(*) Herod. lib. 2. 5 e 
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of n is Phtha, or Vulcan, and, after 
him, the ſun, his ſon, which paſſage, un- 
derſtood allegorically, is not contrary to 
ſound theology. The ſun, the work of the 
Creator, may be conſidered as his ſon, and 


the Egyptians, to ennoble their origin, wor- 


ſhipped the Creator as the firſt of their kings. 
To each of theſe material gods Manetho aſ- 
ſigns a certain length of reign; which we 
muſt underſtand as ſolar and lunar cycles, 
invented by aſtronomers /n). This dynaſty 
proves Phtha antecedent to time, the courſe = 
of which was regulated, when men ſtudied 
the heavens, by the regular ſucceſſion of 
theſe viſible deities. The Egyptian prieſt 
poſitively declares u, No determinate 
epocha can be fixed to Phtha, becauſe he 
% ſhines as well in darkneſs as in day. 


Ih be ſtars appear and diſappear, their empire 


had a beginning, therefore is not eternal. 
But the inviſible ſpirit was before time; his 
power ſhines, everlaſtingly, in his works,” 
and his reign is immutable. he 
In the ſanctuaries of their temples the 1 
Egyptian Prieſts ſecluded this ſublime deer 


(m) Vide_Vignoles, tom. It. 
(*) M aneth. apud Syncell, 


trine, 


trine, either bid oily this firſt ' men or 


imagined by their own genius; as by Abra- 


ham, from the efforts of reaſon, and the 


| ſtudy of aſtronomy e. Having enveloped” 
them in allegories which themſelves, only, 
could unfold, they left the people in total 
ignorance, favoured their idolatry, and, at 


the death of each individual, thus prayed: 
„OO Sun, and ye other gods, who beſtow- 
15 life, receive me; reſtore me to the eternal 
i deities, that I may dwell with them /. 

The Greeks pretend that, according to 


the Egyptians, Phtha was only the moſt 


pure and ſubtle fire, above the ether, whence 


ſouls came to animate bodies; v-herefore 
they named him Vulcan, who preſided over 
that element. The lagen of Egypt,” ſays 
Servius %. embalmed, in order to pre- 


() Clemens F affirms Abraham attained | 


the knowledge” of one God by the ſtudy of aſtronomy, 


which appears to be the opinion of the Arabs. Mahomet, 
having collected their traditions, repreſents the patriarch of ; 


the faithful looking to the heavens, and, after obſerving, 


with amazement, the appearance and diſappearance of fyp, 
moon, and ſtars, which he, at firſt, had ſuppoſed divini- 


ties, he exclaims, * 1 will not Wer * that rife ne | 


, ee 
(6 Porphyr. kb. 6. 
00 had Comment. in Æneid. lib. 3. 


« ſerve 


= = en rn. 
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« ſerve bodies; and that their ſouls, £653 
* maining longer, might not quit them to 
& animate others; ; the Romans, on the con- 
4 trary, immediately burn them, that they 
« may return to their primitive nature. 
Herodotus {7} ſuppoſes this metempfychoſis | 
came firſt from Egypt. If theſe authors 
may be credited, the Egyptians held Phtha, 
or the Upper Ether, to be the being which 
ſucceſſiwely gave life to the univerſe. The 
Platoniſts and Pythagoreans held the ſame 
belief, and that the ſoul, immortal in its na- 
ture, leaving the body, returned to the ſoul 
of the world, whence it firſt came 7 J. Thee 
are the opinions of the Greeks; who, no 
doubt, disfigured the religion of Ex gypt, by 
mingling their own metaphyſical reveries. 
What I have cited, in a former part of this 
letter, proves Phtha was anciently regarded 
as the ordaining ſpirit, the grand architect 
of the univerſe; he was principally adgr red 0 
at Memphis, where, he had a bans ( 7 Ji. 


(* Lib. 2. 

(5) Plutarch de placitis philoſoph. lib. 45 3 

(t) Deſeribed by Herodotus and Diodorus. Suidas 
adds the people of e adored Vulcan by the name 
of Phtha. 1 5 

„ : : 5 1 | IE "bar, 
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but, as I have ſaid, the worſhip of viſible = 
deities prevailed. with the people over that of | 
the Supreme Being, to whom the priefis-only | 
offered incenſe. _- 
 Phtha muſt not be 3 Goh that god 
of the Egyptians which, alſo, was the creat- - 
ing ſpirit: Neith fignifies the diſpoſer of all 
things {u). The firſt ſignified God taken 
in a general ſenſe; the ſecond, more parti 
cularly, characteriſed his wiſdom. Neith 
was worſhipped chiefly at Sais, a city. of the 
Delta, where the prieſts had a famous cal- 
lege. Plato {x}, who had. frequented it, 
thus {peaks. % Sais, che capital of its diſ- 
„. e e conſiderable city, of which 
« Amaſis was king. Neith, the Minerva 
& (Adi of the Greeks, is the titular divi- 
«« nity.” The following inſcription, en- 
graved in hieroglyphics, was on the door of 
the temple, and imports the ſublime dea 
they had conceived of Neith /y oh J am 
uber, what was, what en * mortal has ; 


(A) Jablonſki tom. I. „ 
Cͤͤ ITT. | 
(3): Proclus cites this inſcription; in his learned com- 
„ Tinizus of Plato; Plies [fs and | 
Oſiris. 


Ne der 
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never ra 2 up my tunic {veil J's the fun ts the 


fruit of my womb. This definition only can 
agree with God; who, ſelf-exiſtent, has nei- 
ther beginning nor end, and includes in him- 


{elf the paſt, preſent, and to come T2). This 


incomprehenſible ſpirit conceals himſelf from 
man, who cannot raiſe up-the veil. Theſe 


words, the ſun is the fruit of my womb,” 
clearly demonſtrate Neith and Phtha to be 
the ſame. Manetho, alſo, affirms, in a fi- 
gurative ſenſe, Phtha is the father of the 
n. The Pheniiclans; who received their 
religion and knowledge from their Egyptian 
brethren, alſo acknowledge e or 


Neith, for the author of nature 7a > ES 


he paſts of Egypt more particularly - 
adored; in Neith, the divine wiſdom which 


guides the world, and enlightens men, and 


made her the protector of the arts. The 


warrior wore on his finger a ins, on which 


5 2) Man may be conſidered : as the image of God, i in 
certain reſpects; including, i in himſelf, the paſt, preſent, 
and to come : the remembrance of what he was, is, and 
hopes to be, makes him enjoy, at the ſame time, theſe 
three modes of being. The Creator has, Aa, faid, 
in Geneſis, Let us make man in our image. 8 

(a Julian. Orat, 4. 


k. 
£ uw 


the 


* 
2 


o * fer. 


the ſcarabæus was engraved ; the reaſon of 5 
which we learn from Horapollo (%. © The 


Egyptians pretend the world is | compoſed 
4 of male and female parts, and paint a ſca- 
« rab to repreſent Minerva {c}.” This 
ring, worn by ſoldiers, was a token of the 
homage they paid the deity whoſe emblem 
they bore, and who diſpoſed of the fate of 
battles. Pſammenitus /d, inſtructed by 
Neith, declared kings were under the pro- 


tection of God, and from him derived their 7 


knowledge. 
Cadmus, the pin was FO firſt 


who carried this worſhip into Greece, and 


gave the name of Neith {e} to one of the 
gates of the Grecian Thebes. Egyptian 


theology was taught here, with which the 


poets ſoon mingled their charming allegories. 
Neith, their Pallas, roſe, armed; from the 


brain of Jupiter, and was celebrated — An | 


00 Horapoll. Hierog ghyph. lib. 2. Tra is a diſputed 
paſſage T1]: | 
(e) 1 before ſaid the Een ſenſibly to mark the 
productive power of God, have painted the two ſexes, and, 
as they aſeribe both ſexes to che n they r made n the 
emblem of Neith. | 
199 Jablonſki, tom I. — 

le) 3 ubi ſupra. 1 
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ſcuring veil; but not ſo the 


deſcribed in Letter XIII. vol. I. 


„„ nnn 


as the goddeſs of battles, and of arts. Phi- 
loſophers, ſtill, faw truth through the ob- 


worſhipped a 2 fabulous deity. e PPE eee 
a « The firſt, woman who. wove Was an 
« Egyptian. She was ſeated ; wherefore the 


« _ Egyptians, repreſent, Minerva ſeated (/, Pha 


They. meant, no doubt, by this attitude, to 
remind men ſhe had taught them arts, and 
that fram. her they derived their Knowledge. 
The Greeks, ever imitating them, engraved, 


i PRs, and ſculptured, Minerva ſeated (g. 


After adoring the power of the Creator in 


Phtha, and his wiſdom. i in Neith, the Egyp- 


tians worſhipped his goodneſs under the name 
of Cneph, or the greateſt good (b). + „ The 
<< + prieſts | of Eg ypt called Cneph the Archi- 8 
« tect of the Univerſe (0. Strabo mentions 
a | temple of this deity, in in the iſle of Ele- 
phantiaa, which temple ſill ſubſiſts, as 
The ſym- 
bol of this god was a ſerpent, according to 
Euſebius. 3 The lerpepls within a circle, 


„ 
e Serabo, Bb: Ig. 


(0) Jablonſki, tom. I. 


(i) Euſebius de Præp. Evangel. lib, 3. =. 55 | . | 
4 © touching 


0'N x! £G UI „ M 

« touching it auh b bppofte Points of its 
1e circumference, ſignifies: the god Genius 
Fe particular Apecles of ſerpent was cho- 
ſen OT. , There are ſaered ſerpents, near. 
«« Thebes} which are harmleſs 74%, Having 
« two Horns om the top of the head; when 
* they die they at buried in theotemple of 
„Jupiter.“ The nme of Cneph {1}, or 
good gefilus, was beftowed'on it; a8 well as 
the divinity it. repreſented,” and the people's 
veneration, perhaps, went no farther than 
the ſerpent. © T-one day ſaw two men 
« in Egypt, conteſting:z ohe having per- 
4 ceiveq a, ſerpent, called it Agathodaimon, 
« (Ayabodaupuor) and ſtruggled to get it Ju). 
The good genius of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans muſt not be; confounded with that of 
the Egyptians; the firſt underſtanding by 
this title an intermediate order, between di- 
vine and human; the latter, the benificence 
of him who preſides over heaven and earth, 


(4) Herod. lib, 2. | | 

(!) Theſe ſerpents, honoured by . name of Haridi, 
{till are famous, as treated by the prieſts of Achmim. 

(n) The Phœnicians call the ſerpent, Good Genius, for 
the ſame reaſon the Egyptians name it Gneph. 

(n) Plut. de Ling & Oſiride. 
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and whoſe will directs the m_ through the 


immenſity of page. ait 

Theſe are the — inne of hs 
Egyptians: concerning Phiha, Neith, and 
Cneph, three attributes of the ſame god, 
characterizing his wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs. The worſhip was gradually loſt, or 


remained concealed in the temples; and the 


people, deceived by their prieſts, who gave 
them only ſymbols, or incapable of con- 


ceiving an infinite ſpirit, which every where 
marks his preſence, yet every where eſcapes 


our ſenſes, honpured::his: Works, to Which 
they addreſſed their — _ es 
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I, ET TER NIX. 
on THE VISIBLE DEITIES or EGYPT. 


7 be Egyprians feb — the _w_ under its 
proper name, Phra; and, afterward, un- 
der that of Ofiris. This god became very 
famous, had temples, and ' ſacrifices, through= 
out Egypt; which originated with aſtrono- 
mers, "who meaſured time by the courſe of the 
fun, more regular than. that of the moon. 
The word Ofiris, derived from Ohh Iri, au- 
. thor , time, denotes the reaſon. the prieſts 
had 4 for creating this leere deity. 


wo Te M. L. M. e 


Grand Cairo. 


Tn E ancient 1 e 
« the vaulted heavens, and admiring the 
* marvellous order of the univerſe, held the 
% ſun and moon to be eternal deities, and 
25 paid them particular adoration ; $5 naming 

d £3 5 . "the 
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« the one Oſiris, and the other Iſis {0 Ty p 

This aſſertion is too general: : it ought, to 
make it more conformable to truth, to have 
excepted the kings, the initiated, and, par- 
ticularly, the prieſts, who did not believe 
that idolatry they taught the people; nay, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, their firſt doctrine 
was that theſe luminous bodies were the 
work of God. Be this as it may, the Egyp- 
tians, from the remoteſt times, have adored 
the ſun and moon, under the titles of the 
King and Queen of Heaven 7 ). The fun 
was firſt called Phra { 7). The father-in- 
Taw of the patriarch Joſeph was named, ac- 
cording to the ſeptuagint, Petephra, Prieſt 
of the Sun. Aſtronomers, obſerving its 
courſe and principal effects, gave it the ſym- 
bolical name of Ofiris, which religion ſanc- 
tified. © It is known that Oſiris is only the 
„ ſun: when the Egyptians deſcribe it, in 
„c their reg puer. they paint a ſceptre 

* and an eye (7).“ They could not better 
pourtray this wanne to which oy attri- 


(s] Died. Sicul. lib. 1 
(p) Jeremiah, chapters 7. and 44 1 
(e) Fable to, Ff alt 
98 1 qo Saturnal. lid. 1. £24; i 


8 bated 


o N au 
bated: the empire of Heaven. Thus Mar- 
tianus Capella (5), in his fine hymn, ſays, 
FEye of the world, bright Olympian torch; 
Latium calls thee Sun; becauſe, after 
« thy author, thou art the ſource of light. 
« The Nile names thee Serapis : and Mem- 

* phis, adoring Ofiris, adores thee.” Some 
authors, alſo, have called the Nile Ofiris. 
Plutarch gives the reaſon. © The Egyp- 
4 tians hold the Nile to be the preſerver 
of their country, and that it draws its 
e ſource from Oſiris 2). The vapours, 
raiſed by the ſun, and condenſed in the at- 
moſphere, fall in rain, and form the great 
river that gives wealth to Egypt. In this 
ſenſe,” Homer calls it the ſtream of Jupi- 
ter u). The Egyptians, ſays Herodo- 
tus , pretend that Oſiris and Bacchus are 
the ſame; which opinion has been eſpouſed 
by many of the Greeks, and is not impro- 
bable. The Egyptians made Oſiris travel 
from one end of the world to the other, de- 

ſeribed him as the bs TIN who had ee 


8 { By Lib. 2. 

[t) Hut. de Iſide et Ofiride. £2 8 
() Jupiter and the ſun, or tin are the ſame. . | i 
() Lib. © h | 
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the world, and heaped bleſſings. on man. 
The Greeks, attributing ſimilar gifts and 


conqueſts to Bacchus, have. faid he was 


Oſiris; however, in the ſacred language of 


Egypt, theſe travels only meant the courſe 


of the ſun, and the good he did men, which 


allegories have always been cuſtomary among 
the Orientals. - Thus the Pſalmiſt Ja) + He. 
© hath ſet a tabernacle for the ſun, which 
« 182 bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
ber, and rejoiceth as a ſtrong man to run 
« a race. His going forth is from the end 
* of Heaven, and his circuit unto the ends 
<« of it: and there is nothing hid from the 
« heat thereof.” Tibullus has literally 


given the opinions Ke the Greeks in grace- 
ful and harmonious verſe {a}: 


- 


i aratra manu ſolerti fecit Oſiris, 5 
Et teneram ferro ſollicitavit humum. * 
Primus inexpertz commiſit ſemina derraps! ©: 
Pomaque non notis legit ab arboribus. 
Hic docuit teneram palis adjungere vitem: 
| Hic viridem dura "Ty falce comam. 


MD > aw 


4 trait, which cis beſt ave of anti- 
quity give, evidently demonſtrates the AN 


(=) Palm > > 
10 Tibull. lib. 1. 88. 


Were 
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were wrong in wiſhing to eſtabliſh a perfect 
ſimilitude between Bacchus and Omis. The 
firſt was: honoured-as the author of the vine; 
but the Egyptians, far frorm attributing! its 
culture to Oſiris, held wive in abhorrence. 
The Egyptians (%) never drank wine, be- 
* having made war on the gods, had pe- 
< riſhed in battle, and that the vine ſprang 
* from the earth mingled with their blood: 
nor did they offer it in libations, thinking 
it odious to the gods.” This ſacred fa- 
ble paſſed from Egypt to Perſia, and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus (d) tells us, the Magi 
moſt carefully abſtained from wine; There 
was a law which forbad its uſe among the 
Arabs (e), and Ovington (/) affirms: that the 
Bramins, at preſent,' deteſt the liquor, and 
hold it in 1 e with. W n 


0 


00 Plutarch de lige et (Ode. eee foo ga 
(c) One of the mak of the zorn fun. 

(4). Strom. 3. n 108 be ; 

(e) Diod, Sic. lib . 3 

(f) W vol. 8 Ho 
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ſuppoſed it tl blood of dæmons. Whenee 
this Oriental ayerfion: for wine originated 
vould be difficult 16: ſay i but exiſt it did; 
which. probably, was one! reaſon -why it 
was forbidden by Mahomet (g). Perhaps 
we ſhould ſeek for the cauſe in the curſe of 
Noah, pronounced upon Ham, who inſulted 
his father, finding him drunk. But, whe- 
ther or no, the Egyptians deteſted it, and 
could not attribute the culture of the vine to 
C en 
Baut what does 5 name mean? And d 
Siren to the ſun? This queſtion has excited 
the reſearches of the ancients and moderns, 
which they have labouredꝭ to reſolve. Dio- 
torus (5): and Horapollo (i) ſay Oſiris fignifies 
IIAveg Nah fieg, many eyed; which interpreta- 
tion might apply to the ſun; but will not ex- 
plain the word Oſiris; for, thaugh Os or Ofþ 
means much. in Egyptian, Iris has no 're- 
lation to the eye. The name of Oſi- 
6 ris (#) means ant e Fog! may be 


24 1811 814 & 34 rs 4 * 1 I £:5 % 
(0 Wine i is an abomination of th 475. Karan. 
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(>) Lib. 1. i ; SLAC on] EY $41 
(ö) Hieroglyph. e 
2) Tom de i et Okiride, 


1 e e interpreted 
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< interpreted many ways. It expreſſes ef- 
ficacious power, and benevolence.” | This, 
ſtill, is not the literal ſenſe; The learned 
Jablonſki {/} interprets the word more natu- 
rally. Wer comes from Oſ/h Iri, He whd 
t habes time. The Egyptians underſtand 
the ſame by this Ha as God, ſpeaking 
of the Sun and Moon /n, Let there be 
« lights in the firmament mY the Heaven, 
* to divide the day from the night: and let 
« them be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, and for 
5 days, and years.” The following paſſage 
Favours this opinion. The Egyptians paint 
e the Sun borne in a ſhip, or 5 crocodile; 
1 which, emblematically, ſignifies that the 
c Sun, traverſing the mild and e all; 
60 1 % rr rot? IN 45 
After long obſervation, the bn 
of Egypt regulated the year by the courſe of 
the ſun; The great golden circle, of three 
hundred and ſixty- five -cubits, which they 
placed over the tomb of Oſymandyas, and 


„ 1 
(in) Geneſis, Ede el 5 
2) Clem. Alexand. 9 Euſeb. 4 Prep Eran. lib, 3. 
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on which the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, 
for each day in the year, were deſcribed, is 
a clear proof of their labours and diſcoveries. 
The prieſts of Thebes principally applied 
«© themſelves to · Aſtronomy and Philoſophy, 
and meaſured time by the Sun, and not 
„ by the Moon 69. Julius C#far, who 
paſſed a year among them, and was inſtructed 
in their learning, reformed the Roman ca- 
lendar, which was very defective. This 
prince, imitating the Egyptians, the only 
1 people perfectly informed of divine things, 
calculated the year from the progreſs of 
* the Sun, which ends his revolution in 
three hundred and fixty-five days, and ſix 
hours {þ).” The ſame author, in the 
ſpirit of the aſtro) holds the meaſure- 
ment of the year to be the principal uſe of 
the Sun. The ſolar year was found by the 

academy of Heliopolis, under the reign of 
Aſeth (9), 1325 years: before Chriſt, and 
320 after the departure of the Iſraelites: the 


(e) Strabo, lib. 17. 
0 2) Macrob. Saturnal, bb. 5 
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prieſts who, till then, had honoured the Sun 
under his proper name Phra, in memory of 
this important event beſtowed that of O/iris, 


| or Author of Time. het. IIS 
' I have the honor to be, &, 
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AMMON / AND HERCULES EMBLEMS OF 
OR, Ys The” SUN, Sas 4 
Amoun, whence the Greeks derived Ammon, 
and the Latins Fupiter Ammon, particularly 
adored at Thebes, which ts called in Scripture 
the city of Ammon, and by the Greeks Dioſ- 
Polis, the city of Fupiter. The flatue covered 
by the ſein and head of a ram. This Deity, 
typifying the vernal Sun, üttered oracles, in 
a temple built in the Lybian deſerts. The 
ftatue of Hercules, worſhipped with Ammon, 
at the vernal equinox, ſignified the ſtrength 
of the Sun at this ſeaſon. 


To M. L. M. 
Grand Cairo. 


Tur E . applying themſelves to 
the ſtudy of Aſtronomy, perceived the aſpect 
of the Sun varied according to the ſign in 
which he was found, his motions flower at 
the. ſolſtices, quicker at the equinoxes, = 

| at 


333 
that his Kiſloouice _— more or leſs according. 
To theſe phenomena they aſſigned various 
characteriſtic marks. Having adopted hie- 
roglyphics, which ſpeak by ſymbols, only, | iy 
they, by turns, painted the. Sun as a child, | 

a man grown, and an old man, ſometimes i 
joyful, ſometimes ſad, or reſplendent in = 

ght; by which the prieſts underftood his 

aſtronomical aſpects, or | phyſical effects. 

Accuſtomed to behold theſe figures on their 
temples, the vulgar forgot the ſymbol, and 
adored them as Deities. Macrobius, initiated 
in the myſteries of this antient religion, thus 
unveils them 7 ry ;: 3 mark the ſhorteſt 

2 day in the year, the Egyptians, at the 
<. winter: ſolſtice, take the ſymbol of the 

_ * Sun from the ſanctuary, under the form 

* of achild; whom, growing rapidly, at the * 
vernal equinox, they repreſent as a youth; 
< and, mature at the ſummer ſolſtice, they 
„give him a full face with a long beard. 

At laſt they depict him as an old man, to 
ſignify his decline. Adopted, no doubt, 
before the invention of writin g. theſe. em- 
1 of gong by the prieſts, pat : 
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the four ages of the Sun, nl fealons of 
the year. 22 FAC 

Let us examine Abet che Epen. meant 
15 the name Ammon, ſo famous in anti- 
quity. Amoun, ſays. Plutarch (s), whence 
we derive Ammon, is the Egyptian name for 
Jupiter. This god was particularly adored 
at Thebes, which the ſacred books call 
Hammonno, the poſſeſſion of Hammon, 
and the ſeptuagint (7) the city-of Ammon. 
« The inhabitants of Thebes hold the ram 
to be ſacred, and eat not his fleſh; yet, 
ton the annual feſtival of Jupiter, they be- 
* head, and ſkin, the ram, with which they 
cover the ſtatue of the God (%.“ The 
meaning of this ceremony we are taught 
by Proclus (x), who ſays, the Egyptians 
held the ram in veneration, and becauſe 
this ſign, the firſt of the Zodiac, preſaged 
i _ * ai, the Fre RED : 


Us 


10 ) De Inde et Oſride teen ai Dae 

alſo, give Jupiter the ſurname of Ammon. | 
(e) Ezekiel, cap. 30. The Greeks and Romans call 

it 8 the city of J upiter. | 
„ OA. 
(4) Proclus in Timæum. 


ON EGYPT. 33s 
the onjunction dag the Sun 1 Moda in 
the ram (00. | 

You. recollect, 8 Sir, * FRO cs was 
the prieſts of Ammon obſerved when they 
| conſulted the oracle. Faithful followers of 

the opinions of their forefathers, who figured 
the Sun making a voyage in a ſhip, they bore, 
in a boat, the ſtatue of the god, formed of 
precious , ſtones, and having a ram's head. 
Authorities and facts, ſo numerous, demon- 
ſtrate that Ammon, among the Egyptian 
Aſtronomers, repreſented the Sun, in which 
ſenſe Diodorus might ſay Oſiris and Ammon 
are the ſame(z). Yet theſe two names do 
not denote the fame phenomena; the firſt 
ſignified the Sun to be the Author af Time, 
the ſecond announced Spring, and the com- 
mencement of the aſtronomical year, under 
the ſign of the ram, which was meant by the 
ſymbolical figure of the deity. The 5 
Amoun, formed from Am- ouein (a). | 
plendent, indicated. the deſired effect Aae 


Es 
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( 5) Euſeb. de Prep. Rl lib. 3. 
(2) Lib. 1. 
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the Sun produced when at the Equator; as 
lengthened days, ſuperiour light,” and, par- 


ticularly, the e of age and 
Plenty dF SE VVT 
The prieſts were ie to aflociate 
Hercules in this worſhip. At the feaſt 'of 
Ammon, after covering the ſtatue of Jupiter 
with the ſkin of the ram, they placed near 
this ſymbolical deity the idol of Her- 
cules (5), which, in their language, they 
called -D/om, or D/zom (e), ſtrength, which 
characteriſed the power of the Sun when at 
the equinoctial. According to Plutarch (4), 
they alſo ſaid Hercules, placed in the Sun, 
turned with it; which has not eſcaped 
Macrobius (e). The very name of Her- 
«cules. (Hearing) ſhews it meant the Stn. 
« Hfœg ſignifies air, and KM, ſplendor, 
« for what is the ſplendor of the air dut 
„ that illumination it receives from the Sun, 
« by whoſe departure it is left in profound 
* darkneſs? Hence the W —_— 


— 


(5 Herod. V 1 N 
(e) Jablonſki, tom. Tr. 5 
(4) Plut. de Iſide et Oſiride. 4 
(e) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. . 1 
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of the Greeks which atteſt that the twelve 
labours of the Hero allude to the Sun paſſing 
the twelve ſigns of the Zodiack, during his 
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annual revolution 
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or nokus, A. SYMBOLICAL DEITY 


| The hawk was a ſymbol of Horus, as well as of” 
Ofrris, to whom ſimilar Artributes were fre- 
quently aſcribed ; his throne ſupported by lions, 
becauſe he repreſented the Sun-at the Summer 
ſolſtice: Bis education at Butts, on the banks of 
the grand lake, denoted hit power in atrracting 
vepours, which fell in deus on the earth; 
his victory over Typhon ſignified the good 
effetts the Sun produced in Summer, as mun- 
dation, the expelling the South, and d bringing 
the Etefian, winds. 


To M. L. M. 
Grand Cairo. 
H ORUS, a famous deity of antient Egypt, 
was-alſo, Sir, a type of the Sun. Plutarch 
affirms (/) the virtue reſident in the Sun, 
while he moves throagh ſpace, the Egyptians 
named Horus, and the Greeks Apolls., Three 


"of a Plut. de Iſide et Olwide. 1 ; 
cities, 
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cities; bd after this is 2), 185 the 
veneration he was held in by the people (5). 

The hawk equally ſignifies Oſiris and Horus, 
to which the ſame attributes were ſometimes 
aſcribed: In Hermapion's interpretation of 
the hieroglyphics engraved on the obeliſſe 

at Heliopolis, are theſe remarkable words. 
% Horus is Lord Supreme, and the Author 
« of Time (1), which are the principal 
attributes of. Oſiris, and, to appertain to 

Horus, it follows Horus ſignified the Sun, 
in certain ſigns: as we learn from the oracle 
of Apollo, at Claros. Know that the firſt 
e of the gods is Iao, called the Inviſible in 
Winter, Jupiter in Spring (, the Sun in 
«© Summer, and, toward the end of Autumn, 

* the tender Iao. The Sun at the Summer 

ſolſtice, then, by pre-eminence, called the 

Sun, is the fame as Horus. The Egyptians 
depicted him borne by lions (/ ) becauſe he 


60 Horapoll. Hietoglyph. lib. 1 | 
(hb) Their Egyptian name was Cities of Horus, The 
Greeks called them Cities of Apollo. 7 
(i) Ammianus Marcellinus. 
. Amoun. Which various . will 
be explained in the ſequel. 
$9 ans Hierogly ph. lib. 1. 


2 2 entered 


m 1 n 


entered the ſign of Leo. Thoſe who preſidec 
over divine things placed ſphinxes, then, at 
the entrance of canals, and ſacred fountains, 
to inform the people of the approaching 
inundation. We learn from Macrobius why 
the Greeks called Horus Apollo, and he 
. this opinion. In their myſteries 
they diſcovered, as an 2 Seville ſecret, ' 
that the Sun, entering the ſuperior hemiſ- 
% -phere, is called Apollo ().“ Theſe are 
eoncurring. proofs that this emblematic deity 
only ſignified the Sun when in the Summer 
ſigns. This might lead to an interpretation 
af the ſaered fable which the prieſts invented 
of Horus, for they continually enveloped 
their religion in myſtery. Plutarch relates 
it at length (2): I ſhall only give an abſtract. 
They affi-med he was the ſon of Iſis and Oſiris 
that Typhon, having killed Oſiris, his bro- 
ther, ſeized the kingdom; but Horus, allying; 
himſelf to Iſis, revenged his father's death, 
drove the tyrant fro the throne, without 
taking his life, and reigned glor ioully in, 
Egypt. Whoever has: travelled, but a little. 


15 ) Mutdob: INKS] lib. 1. 
() De Iſide et Oſiride, 


„„ . through 
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through this country, will obſerve phyſical 
phænomena, concealed under the veil of fa- 


ble. The wind Khamſin often is very de- 
ſtructive in ſpring, raifing vortices of ſdorch- 
ing ſands which ſuffocate travellers, cloud 
the air, and hide the face of the ſun, ſo that 
the earth, ſometimes, remains plunged in 
darkneſs. Here are the death of Oſiris, and 
the reign of Typhon. | Theſe tempeſts uſual- 
ly happen in the months of February, March. 
and April; but are diſſipated when the fan 
approaches Leo, becauſe it changes the at- 
moſphere, and brings the Eteſian winds 
which diſpel unwholſome vapours, and 
maintain coolneſs, and ſalubrity, under a 
fiery ſky. This is the triumph of Horus 
over Typhon, and this his glorious reign. 
Naturaliſts, obſerving the influence of the 
moon on the atmoſ phere, allied her to the 
god to chaſe the uſurper from the throne. 
Conſidering Ofiris as father of time, the 
prieſts gave Horus, who reigned three months 
in the year, the title of bis ſon.: This I. 
think to be the natural way of explaining the 
allegory, Men of learning muſt have un- 
derſtood a language familiar to them ; ; the 
8 only, who ſaw not beyond the 
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ſurface, could regard | theſe allegorig pers 


ſonages as real gods, and decree them pray. 
ers and ſacrifices. Jablonſki (o), interprets. 
ing the epithet Arueri, which the Egyp- 
tians gave Horus, ſays it ſignified effective 
virtue; which expreſſion perfectly charac- 
terizes the phenomena that happen during 


the reign of this god in Egypt, where the 


ſyn diſplays all his power, in ſummer, fwel- 


ling the waters by / the vapours he has at- 
tracted, that are driven among the Abyſ- 


ſinian mountains, and requiting the huſband- 


man with the riches of agriculture. | That 
they ſhould honour him with the name of 
Arueri, to Indicate theſe e e 
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Wh” 5 Femple in wonour of bun; though this 
deity was worſhipped in Egypt before their 
reign, and briginated un the banks of the 
Mile; was an emblem of the ſun in autumm : 
named inviſible becauſe of the ſhortneſs of the 
Aay, in the north: wal the Pluto of the 
1 Frag 4 ene of! _ r bann 
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901 Grand Cairo. 


T; HE Ptolemies drioging 1 
city of Pontus, to Alexandria, the ſtatue of 
a god, that arriving was called Serapis, 


propagated his worſhip throughout Egypt. 
The ſtately temple they built in his honour, 


which vied in grandeur with the capitol, 
the beauty of its ornaments, majeſtic. archi- 
tecture, feſtivals, and the pompous ceremonies 
they inſtituted, attracted the popular venera- 
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tion to this new deity. Serapis, the god of 
the court, almoſt obliterated thoſe of the an- 


cient Egyptians. Provinces, cogtended to 


build him temples, and burn incenſe on his 


altars; to which celebrity we muſt attribute 


the opinion of writers, who pretend his wor- 
ſhip was here introduced by the Ptolemies, 

and, till then unknown; for varieus paſſages 
from better informed hiſtorians demonſtrate 
the reverſe.. Plutarch (y) introduces « man 
who tells Alexander the Great, Serapis has 


appeared to me, broken my chains, and ſent 
me to thee. The Athenians, having decreed 
the honors of Bacchus to this canqueror, 


Diogenes exclaimed, let me then be Sera- 
pis (2) ; which, paſſages prove this deity was 


known before the Ptolemies. Authors inform 


us he originated on the banks of the Nile. 


Several temples of Serapis are ſeen in Egypt, 


ys Pauſanias(r). Alexandria poſſeffes the 
moſt magnificent, the moſt ancient is at 


Memphis. Tacitus, whoſe teſtimony can- 
_ be NE, e the got' of 


0 >) Plut. l in vita 1 Alexand. "3 wk k 5 | +6 
1 7) Diog. Laert. in vita Diogenes. He os 
(7) Pavfahias in Atti. ”" j 
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Binope, feariſported. to Alexandria, thus 
fſpeaks(s): A temple, worthy the gran 
0 deur- of : the city, was built at Racho- 
% tis (), where had been an ancient cha- 
«« pel conſecrated to Serapis and Iſis. Theſe 
authorities leave no doubt concerning the an- 
tiquity of the Egyptian Serapis, and we-alfo 
learn from: hiſtory he was, ini ſome reſpects, 
the Greek Pluto, and one of the ſymbols of 
the ſun. When the god of Sigope (2) was 
te tranſported to Alexandria; the intetpretet 
% Timotheus, and Manetho Sebennytus con- 
*© jectured, beholding the Cerberus and Dra- 
« gon which adorned his ſtatue, that it re- 
6 preſented Pluto, and perſuaded Ptolemy 
% this god and Serapis were the fame, tho 
#* not ſo called in the country whence he 
#+. had been brought. On his arrival, there- 
1e fore, he was named - Serapis, for thus the 
**: Egyptians call Pluto. Yet we muſt not 
N the hu Pluto,” ak _ Gre: 


9414414 2 | . x 1 
00. Tit Annal. kb, 6 5 i 5 PT 
(i) A ſmall place, BRL 6 8 in a time of 
Alexander, but, afterward, a \ conſiderable ſuburb of Alex- 
andria, where, at preſent, is a hill of rubbiſh, near a hun- 
dred feet high, under which tae temple lies buricd. 
0 5 TI de Ide et Oſinde. 
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cian, was the king of Hell, of St | 
judge of the dead; this doctrine took birth | 


in Greece, and was unknown. at Memphis. 


Porphyry (x) tells us, . The prieſts: of 


Egypt hy Pluto underſtand the ſun, near 


* the winter ſolftice, when, remaining under 
< the earth, he traverſed. and enlightened 
an unknown world. For this reaſon 


Calliſthenes calls Serapis the inviſible 


god of Sinope; and Julian, ſpeaking of Plus 
to, lays, ** Plato affirms the ſublime: ſouls 
of virtuous men are borne before this god, 
2 een we, alſo, name en becauſe he 

is inviſible ().“ 

n called him inviſible betauls ha 95 
near the winter ſolſtice, remains longer con- 
cealed, and ſeems in haſte to hide himſelf 


from the northern nations; and they depio- 
ted him under two different colours, now 
luminous, and now dark blue, to indicate 


his abode ſix months in the northern, 
and ſix in the ſouthern, hemiſphere 0. 
The. firſt was called Amoun, ipprkliog, 


(x) Porphyr. apud. Euſeb. Prep. Evang, lib, 3. 
(y) Julian, OL, 15 ' 165 hs 
(z) Macrob. Safurn. . lid; 7. e 51 
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upper; the ſecond Serapis, or lower. Such 
are the moſt probable opinions reſpecting 
this emblematical deity, to be gathered from 
the ancients and Jablonſki ; perhaps the an- 
cient philoſophers « of Greece meant by Pluto 
the ſun in winter, bat the inventive poets 
made him the Hou K. the nigra. re- 
Sions. 56 
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Harpocyates es a i Hulbote 7 the fi an + 4 the Win 
ter ſolſtice, in Egypt, and the 29 of Alence 
in Greece. The prieſts figured him with his 
feet joined, fo as ſearcely to be able to walk, 

as an emblem of the "flow, and aint} inſen- 
fible, motion of the ſun at the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn. They ſeated him on the flower of 
the lotus, becauſe it blo eme at the end of 
autumn. 


To M. LM 
Grand Cairo. 


Macronius tells us the Egyptians 

took the ſemblance of the ſun from the 
ſanctuary, under the form of a child, to an- 
nounce to the people the ſhorteſt day; which 
emblematic deity was called Harpocrates (a). 
The Greeks made him the god of ſilence; 


. 3 (a) Saturnal. . „„ 
10 „%%% 5 | becauſe 
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| becauſe he was born with one of his fingers on 
his mouth. Iſis was delivered: of the tender 
Harpocrates at the 'win 
Egyptian name ſignifies lame (c), and he was 
depicted with this defect to indicate the flow, 
and almoſt inſenſible, motion of the fan at 
the tropic. The two feet of Harpocrates 


wy: s as to form but one; which 
the Egyptians meant as emblematic of the 


courſe of: the ſun, at the winter ſolſtice (4). 


Plutarch adds, they: depicted him ſeated on 


the flower of the lotus (e): nor could they 
find a ſymbol more expreſſive; for this ſtate- 


xm lily of the north, as Herodotus calls it, 
blowed only at the end of autumn. 
The prieſts who veiled the moſt ſtriking 
phænomena of nature in fable, and thus 


formed an enigmatic theology, ſaid Jupiter. 
(Ammon), having his feet at firſt joined to- 


gether, could not walk: freely, and Was fo 
aſhamed of the infirmity that he lived in ſo- 
litude. Ifis, ſorry at his diſaſter, by ſepa- 


rating, reſtored him the aſe of his 1 5 In 


(5) Plut. de Ifide et Oſiride. LO 
(c) Jablonſki Pantheon Egypt! acum, tom. IJ. 
(d) Horapoll. Hieroglyphica, lib. 2. 
600 P lut. de 8 & Oſride. pr | 
Ee | | * this 


r ſolſtice (2) This 
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this allegory we perceive Harpocrates, or 
the ſun, ſtationarx at the winter ſolſtice; 
and, after the oper ktion of Iſis, Ammon (the 
ſun), advancing more e —_ arrived 
at the-Equator. 

The Egyptians were not the aa Pepi 
who expreſſed themſelves by ſymbols; all 
ancient nations, eſpecially in the infancy of 
language, were obliged to adopt the uſe of 
parables and allegories: before the invention 
of letters, objects were neceſſary to ſpeak td 
the mind; and the metaphors ſo often em- 
ployed in Hebrew and Arabic prove their 
antiquity. The Paphlagonians ſaid the 
* ſun ſlept in winter, and waked in ſum- 
« mer; and the Phrygians that he was en- 
« chained in winter, and walked free from 
1 ee in the * . To 


| 1 have the Soak to te, &c. 
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(MENDES, A SYMBOL or THE sun. 
Mendes 17 bobby the ff * 22 UE the "fin 
an Hing its productive virtue.” 7 he goat 
conſecrated. to him as the moſt prolific of ani- 
mals. The Pritſir initiated. The phallus, 
an emblem of generation, orm on their Ba- 
bits, and adorned the flatues of their o- 
ther deities: CR mos named Chas by the 
Greeks. ET 


5 
1 


N To M. L, M. 
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Tat God 5 N Sir, was; 
apparently, the firſt ſymbol of the ſun. The 
Egyptians, finding they were indebted to him 
for the richneſs of their country and inunda- 
tion, that his beneficent beams, which gave 
health and life to all natüre, made the plants 
ſprout, and ripened the harveſt, held the 
ſun to be the firſt ſource of fertility, and 
adored him by the name of Mendes, which 


5D . 5 figniſies 


* E e "x Wy 
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ſigniſies moſt fruitful (g). That his produc- 
tive. power might plainly be denoted, they 


| conſecrated the goat, to him, the living! 8 
of the god. it repteſented, and fed it in the 
temple of Mendes. The people of the 
Mendeſian province held feſtivals in its ho- 
naur, wore mourning at its death, and paid 
it veneration ſo extraordinary that decency 
will not permit me to eite what Herddotus, 
Pindar, Plutarch, and others, have written. 
$0,much may ſuperſtition bewilder feeble hu- 
manity! The father of hiſtory.(þ), deceived 
by. this. adoration, ſuppoſed Mendes really 
Henified a goat, and ſeveral of the Greek 
writers have adopted the error. Oibere 
have found and remarked that Mendes wes 
the. ſymbolic deity of fecundity ; 4 the Soat 
its s living emblem, and the ſun the princi- 
rie. Suidas aſſerts, The Egyptians adore 
the goat becauſe it is conſecrated to gene- 
* virtue (i). Diodorus (4)- and oP 
Spelle 00 ) are of the ſame NPR 9 


"(2 * Jablonſki®-Paathoon Egyptacum,. tom. 1 5 : a : 
(Y. Herad. D. „ = 
(i) Suidas ſab | voce Mendes. 4 . 
(#) Diod. lib. I.) „ 43.5 04 31-063 5 n 
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| Tie Greeks pitthred Pan yith horns, and 
ws feet er 4 8 t, and ſüppoſed an 
 Unalogy b. e gyptian god. 
| wherefore they called Mendes Toms and the 
city of Chemmis Fanopolis, now now, Achmin 
where Mendes had à temple. "This 3 
blance was but apparent ; Pan, the guar- | 
dian of woods, caverns, and mountains, was 
a demi-god, While tliat bf Egypt was in the 
number of the eight grand deities. Her- 
cules, Bacchus, and Pan (in ) have lately 

is been received i the temples of Greece. 


- 


u Pan (i. e. Mendes) is is the moſt ancient of 
„the eight grand gods of Egypt. — “ The 
3 Egyptians honour Pan (2) with a parti- 
Es ws cular worlhip, his ſtatue is in moſt of 
« their & temples, and the prieſts who ſucceed 
« to the tacred office are * initiated * 
5 his ge | 8 
Theſe } ize us to 10 
Mendes the FS —EP 2 of the ſun, and this 
is but rational; for, before aſtronomers had 
imagined. the tropics, the * and ob- 
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dient Egypt: \by the” Famous name of Qſixis 
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5 Wit marked his palfage to the equator, an- 
nounced ſpring and reviving light ; Hercules 
* denoted” his benevolent power ; the glorious 
-reigi of Horus meant the ſummer Gigns, add 
informed the people of the expulſion of the 
ſouth winds, and the progreſs of the inun- 
dation; J Serapis ignifier his return from the 
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| s were unbounded in their 
dra for the Moon; which, fromm the 


higheſt antiquity, they honoured as the queen 
of Heaven (). They firſt adored her under 


her 1 name . . 90 | cha, tho 
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| 0 72 90 8 5 T. 2 992 
into N one bundted and twenty years, 
before Moſes (r). The cow is there, 
ſays Euſtathius . « the Hniboliof . Jo, or 
* the Moon ; for, in the Argo tongue, = 
6 Moon is called 10. , The Greeks, 
% now call the Moon 10, in a hidden and 
„ myſtical Senft Che After dhe Giecian 
language had preyailed over tho Egyptian, 
th forgotten name appear myſtical, and 
was only 6d wirhin the temples, where 
Ip Wa Wee of orien ragen. $: 
theref re Malala ealls it myſtical, | I Gods 
Attached 10 che dbſervation of the 2 15 
Menn of nature, the prieſts of Egypt, ; 
remarking the Moon had an imm | 
fluence on the atmoſphere, wind, ang rain, 
held her, as well as the Sun, to be the fource 
of the inundation, and, ſeeking a characteriſtic 
epithet, named her Iſis, which, in Egyptian, 


1 She, cauſe af abundance (). , This 
Dapper inared th JIranty years. 
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0 Comment. in Dionyſ. Me 1 bat 
It) Chrondleg. Jchannis Mala. ungen; 
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after the depirtiite/bÞthe Thradhites, atthwhith" 
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Conduct 15 to affe Banks ef the Nie, 
% abröſs theſes!" keti her become Tha! ths) 
« goddels"of che Eęrptfine: Zuge the” 


„ waters" of the rer; Aan 1 3 
c winds.” The moſt immpbrt nt | 8 
colitry* being * the inredte"of the Nile, on on 


which thie ebiſtenct öf- the 170750 ae | 


they moſt* " carefully” fough Kits CE AT 


prieſts, initiated in khe fey s tO, 
5 SARA in che nat een 51 


with* which" they amuſe” "Yar ED 
knew'all that related to the in x dition, a ; 5 
the figns by which We ib 42 2 et 


it would be more or leſs Lek | 


intimate connection with the/Ethiopiansthad 


procured them moſt valuabie creme 5 
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7 "= 15 5 16-50 wed, thix, inter wegen, 
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E win 1341 « Th i, rains of. n 5 e 
5 „ xby uted_ ic che Eteban, Winds, which! 

* drive. the; nortbern, .clouds . thather f. 294 
rhe learned vere nat ignorant o f cheſe ALS 35 


B heal, ffoas , but, chat el migin bold 7 
the 555 5 ub zerkion. en bebe 
in ny 1 | which they, ehem ad 5 
415 "qulure, the Gy flota at]: 7 

e yult e ſyrgbol of, Ifis,. r 
ſhe hal il = dg 125 eee and let looſe, 


the nde. „The * : increaſe at 
the he A e ee eee 3 
the : priclts, holdin ng fhis planet to be che mos e 
0 her of the \ winds, Hegreed her thech ur (209 
. is Se, Fn, of the, Ne (eh. Thea! 
„ flttum the holds in her right, hand Sgnified.c 


ene A = 5 10 en sd bluove 1! 
(5 Plinys: 7 5 5 Mala, eerser ago eint | | 
(2) Euſeb. Prap. Byan:/likc, oft! rtr! bois 
{s) \Servius in Eneid, lib. 8. © 
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the increafoinnd flooding of che waters, 
4; the vaſe in her left their abundance in the 
, canals.” [Temples were crected to her, in 
various provinces, and ſhe had every where 
altars, and prieſts. Euſtathius, the gram- 
marian, ſays Cophtos is a city of the Thebais, 
where To is adored by the nãmè of Iſis; they 
celebrate the increaſe of of the Nile with the 
: ſiſtrum in theſe. feſtivals, Th people, ac- 
cording to the allegoric languige of the 
prieſts, think they owe this benefit to the 


tears of the deity- According to Pauſanius, 


the Egyptians: were perſuaded the tears of 
Iſis augmented the Nile, and mads it ober- 
flow the fields, of which ſuperſtition he 
| Copts' are not yet cured; they ſtill Tay: a 
de falls at the ſolſtice, which ferments the 
water of the river, and protrutes the flood. 
5 Is not” this dew the tears of the goddeſs, ſo 
famous among their forefathers ? They in- 
ended to eſtabliſſi an analogy between the 
, phænomena attending the courte, of che Moon 
and thoſe of the inundation. : They ſay 
te the degrees of the elevation of the Waters 
« anſwer to the phaſes of the Moon; that at 
Fc * Elephantina a Nele to twenty-eight cu- 
x 7 08 bits, 


ON * G * b r. coho 


#* bits, ,ccorveſjoadliag to the das of her 
t revolution; that at Mendes, where the in- 
« creaſe is leaſt; they approach ſeven cubits, 
| equal to the days of the finſt quarter and 
that the mean point of the increaſe at 
5 4 Memphkis is fourteem cubits, corteſponding 
ta the full Moon . Here we ſeeewith 
what attention they ſought for cauſes which 
had any relation to an event nee 10 
public felicity; 5s 
wel, Bars gabe the Moon Ifis, or — 
of: abundance; the» Egyptians beſtowed this 
epithet on the earth, as the mother of fruits. 
Macrobius ſays, 1. f is known that Oſiris is 
the Sun, and Iſis o the Earth: Iſis, in the 
Egyptian tongue, denotes the Earth C. 
Thus conſidered, ſhe has great affinity with 
»the Ceres of the Gteeks. Herodotus declares 
ber to be the ſame deity fe). But, not to 
wander from the Egyptian theology, this 
denomination inuſt not be extended to the 
þ "ow in general. Ng perfectly in- 
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Some woriters call Sorbit ths, ot pr Aar, 
called Siriur by the Greeks, ani Canicula by 
the Latins, vas only conſecrated” to that” 
| goddeſs. The Eg yptians farmed two periode, 
dated at the rijing of this tar. Their great 
 veneration for it proceeded from their being 
able, at the time of its hrliaral rifing, to de- 

termine the height of the inundation ; whence 
they named it tbe A Which males the wales 

increaſe. | 5 „ | 

To, M. 5 M. 5 * 

71 | Grand Cairo: | 

3 having obſerved the 

courſe of Sothis, and the relation it had to 

Iſis and the inundation, propoſed this ſtar as 

an object of veneration, and conſectated it 

by religion. Its fame was ſuch that ſeveral 
authors have called it Ifis. „ Is is alſo the 


« name of a ſtar; called Sothis, in Egyptian, 
“ and in Greek Aſtrocyon (Ag penn) ( 7.— 


0 Horapell. Hieroglyph. lib. . 
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#* the fame (g/, 


riſing, | The ſtar w 


_ and the dog are conſecrated. to Horu 
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he Egyptians, wanne Iſis are 

He theſe opinions as + Th 
may, Sothis, Mainly rape Ifis, but merely 
the, conſtellation of the dog, and, particularly, 
the ſtar Aare The. Egyptians dated, the 
mee ee ent of the, civil rar from: his 


Hen ;the Greeks call 
ſtar, the Egyptians 


85 Sirius, and dhe dog 


144 


5 name Sothis. The conſtellation of Otio — 
8A 
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« This 050, Thogn the aftronamer ſupports 
this opinion { 4 * 4 Sirius riſes about elexen 
at night, at which time the Egyptian year 
cc © begins, and. his riſing h has been conſecrated 
10 to: Ifis,” — Aquarius.is not at; Mem- 
« phis, as at Rome, the beginning of the 


# year, but Cancer, wear! which, ogn 18 


7. Sothis, which the Greeks call the dogt 
„ The firſt day of the Egyptian month, 
« and, according to them, of the ęetea- 
t“ tion of the world, is the riſing of this 


e. ſtar . 1 ee aſſigns che o 
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as Hd the crab to tlie Sn At eon; | bekkuſe 
'« they. wee x det” thöſe ſigus at thi Erea- 
l tio {POT Tels Tait Word ma) be fup- 
peſeck ꝛtö Fre the" ime Wien "rieny "after 
nüinérdus CBferbaticns Un the mötion uf 2 
| eeleſtial bodies, formed theft diſcoveries int 

Aar heir which” they nel 


Aſtrbnb fn „and red Ne" ation fro 1 tie 
| epd. | | Ec bohjeAture belle it Þ | 
blöde "16" Bypitins! 1 to be ther moſt. anticnt 


” {op wuriors Attribute to them ; 
tire? Taps ": X ade 
PHE Eitatiöfts, Sit, deifbnpfträts Sothis 
ir nt Li, dict bönfsctsted tb flts. The 
Altfchlorbets habe two"! Perieds they called 
Söthier Beck“ they wers Shelf at the ring 
of mis star. The” firſt” Eoink inet re 
chbttfandt four huhdred Ae erh. one Fears, 
in wWflich they principatly* konffdereck the 
courſe of the Sun, that, after this long revo- 
lation; rerürhed to the Hine polſtion in the 
heben. The duration of the ſecond” Was 
ttyenty- five years, and related to the courſe 
of the Sun and Moon on. They Bad Gbſerved 


that, after this ſpace of eue, be new; Mopne | 
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Vegan on the Game ay of ee 
; however, being at the fame p 
Zodiack. By this Fele, which 12 889 
exactly three/ hundred, and. nine. uf inar. re 
tions, they xegulated the Kits, for they | 
paid great attention to the-Neameniz.” 
This was the chief of the rea ns which 5 
led them to cn ſHate! the;, dg far to Iſis. 
They ſuppoſed this deity to be the cauſe of 
the inundation; and, as they could, judge by 
the riſing of Sothis how high the Waters 
would be, they dedigated this ſtar to her. 
««. The riſing « of the dog ſtar announces, by 
«© certain. figns, the events of the year n. 
This paſſage muſt be underſtood of the in- 
| creaſe of the Nile, which, was the moſt im- 
Portant phænomenon of Egypt. Diodorus 
Siculus (u informs us the Egyptians called 
Sothis the ſtar which made * Men in- 
creaſe. 1 
Bochart and "If oa Wor 3 chat the 
Greeks called Sothis, Kuwr, a dog, and the 
Latins Canicula, have pretended this word 
had the ſame ſignification in Egyptian; 3 0. 
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3 ei fan Vers . OM " Gini Cairo. 
TR E gyptians, Sir, gave Aare Waser 
to the ſun, either to 2 its effects, 
or relations to the earth: followed the 
fame method with the moon. Choeremon, 

a ſacred writer of Egypt, puts this 
doubt (p All the 
« Ofiris and Iſis, aach 
«« fies the 
<6 _— © N e 1 % k 285 N = 


) vue Potyhytii Bpift: ad Anebo, || 
6 | Bubaſtis 


bending hey name, ds wniple 9), where, 
N eee e 


this worlhip in various ways, all little pro- 
bable, in my opinion, and which I ſhall not 
kitaſdlf to the Tali; Mercury. to the this; 
and Bubaſtis to the cat, and that the peo 
ple's veneration for the latter originated in 
this fable; dut they borrowed their ideas 
from the Egyptians, who thought 
ferently. Be this as it may, the cat was 
highly honoured- in "Egypt, and a Roman 
ſoldier, imprudently k one, 
Kanal ſtoned by the populace. 

In the language af the u. 
, in certain 
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n LETTE * 6 
„ caſes, her repreſentative; hence the'Giolkes, 


who worſhipped the moon under the name 
of Diana, beſtowed this name on the Egyp- 


tian deity (r). The Sepia ater ttributed to 
her the virtue of fſuccouring pregnant 


$i 


en. Nicarchus Cr) f this when, 
Sek g f 4 lady Who, without 1 invoking 
her, had been ſafely . 
e Thus the function of Bubaſtis has been 
rendered uſeleſs! Should women be ths ght 
, to bed like Philænium, what muſt 
1 3 come of the goddeſs ? VILA. «| 
Y The Greeks and Latins, akiples of the 
f Egyptians, aſcribed the ſame power to Di- 
aäana, whom Horace 1 go _— of hs 
lb | | MN lines e i ele 51 i Go a7: 


uy N #5 4 ; * f adn | * 9" 


| : 1 cuſtos nemorumque virgo, ebe, 
: Qu laborantes utero puellas | 

; Te er vocats vids, —_ jethe, 

„„ F REY OAT] Diva triformis. 
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Philoſophers wall 85 7 origin 9 5 hs 
worſhip in the laws nature has impoſed, on. 
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women, which, in ſome bort, 4000 with 
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(r) Herod. lib. Wo * 


(s) Anthologia, lib. . 
Ot Hor. lib. III. ode x il. 5 


13 „Nat Ge th 1 = TELE an 
between; the two, deities; The Diana of che 
( athe . of the woods and 
| the Chace; not ſa the Bubaſtis of the Egyp- 
bac. The firſt was the danghter of Jupiter 
and Latona..the latter of Oſiris and Ifis. 
A barbarous cuſtom was introduced i in the 
feſtivals, held in honour of Bubaſtis, whom 
the Greeks alſo called Ilithyia, gri Lucina, to 
ſignify her influence on child- hearing. 55. 
this name the Egyptians adored her, in 
city of Mitbyia, near Latopolis (/. ., 
this city (x) men, called T ee were 
« burned alive, e affirme, and their 
* aſhes were ſcattered to the Winds. 
„ Amoſis % aboliſhed theſe fanguinary ſa- 
* crifices,. ſubſtituting WAX figures, as large 
* as life. , Herodotus (z) poſitively main- 
tains the E gyptians, were never Zune e of this 
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be abo, li. 17, ment jong ; this city, vo 
e now to be found. 15 5 
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( Porphyr. de Abſtinentia. 53 2 
(20. Lib. 2. The Egyptians fay, tis ie an 
W hogs, calves, oxen, and geeſe. | a ie 
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1 « How,” exclaims he, * could " 
Sir people who reluctantly were brought to 
0 immolate a few animals, ſhed human blood 


on the altars of abe gods ? ' 25Þ Teſtimonies 


being very poſitive on both ſides, 22 
ſuppoſed the Arab paſtors, who, ſubjugat | 
Veypt, long before the. coming of the re. 
ites, introduced a barbarous cuſtom, eſtab- 
liſhed among themſelvrs from the remoteſt 
antiquity (2). This opinion gains probability 
from the Egyptians ceafing to ſheil human 
blood, when Amoſis had taken Heliopalis 
from theſe ferocious conquerors, and driven 
them toward the frontiers of Arabia. CO An 

The queſtion, here, daturally occurs, bow 
might Bubaſtis be called the daughter, of 
Iſis, being equally the ſymbol of the Moon ? 
Egyptian theology eaſily explains theſe | 
contradictions. Ifis was the general, name 


(a) « The Dumatenian Arabs ey Ke Util, 
« and buried it under the altar, uſing its corpſe 1s a divine 
« idol.” Porphyr. de Abſtinentià, lib. 2. I might bring 
many other cltations to prove the Arabs had hüman ſacri- 
fices. Mahomet, ſtrongly reprekending this abaminable 
cuſtom, has eradicated it from among them, Throughout 


the earth we find, with aſtohiſhment, examining the origin 


of nations, there are none whe have OAT O'S 
ſacrifice to the Gods, 7-8 
of 


oO r 
of the Moon; ; Bubaſtis one of its 2 
Sol in conjun Ctic with Luna was the celeſ- 
tial marriage of | Ofiri Iris with Iſis; ; and the 
creſcent, which three days after appeared, 
WAS, alegorically, their daughter. In this 
ſenſe the Hebrews called the ſame appear- 
ance the birt 1 : of | the Make” and thus 
Horace #): 


"ONION. Ruſtica Paley 4. 


2 LY 


Hence we learn why, i in the city ot Tithyia, 


| where Bubaſtis was /adored, there was a par- 


ticular ceremony on the third day of the lunar 


month (0. The Egyptians then kept a ſolemn 
feſtival, in honour of Bubaſtis, which, in 
their lang guage, 6 ignified New: Moon Fd). 
The creſcent bn her head viſibly expreſſed- 
the meatiing of the prieſts when — formed 
this n e 
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T, 5 > the Talons US the ob gs bats 

| Famous temple, in the city Ca Buri, and « 4 
 Janfuary made from. one enormaus Block 9 ; 
granite. bn Urtered, oracle : 8 her temple faid to to 
be in @ moving hand. Being moſt abundant 
at the F ull Moon, ſhe Was hought 1 to have 


* 


5 cauſed the dew. Said 70 have. educated 
_ Horus, - and bf, him rom. the ſnares i 
Buben. Sos 


phy ty; : 


Grand Cairo. 


Tat E | = He alſo, . revered. a an, em- 


blematic deity, named Buto, or Butis, Which, | 
in certain reſpects, was the fame with Iſis; 
and built the city Butis, on that branch of 
the Nile which, running near Sebennytis, 
now Semennoud, diſcharges itſelf into Lake 
Bourlos. Here ſhe was adored, in a magni- 
ficent temple, which I have deſcribed, from 
Herodotus, in Letter XXII. Vol. I. The 


FT» * 


. Sk os fanQuary 


* 
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ſanctuary was a ſingle block of granite, a 
cube, each ſide of which was ſixty feet, and 
the largeſt and heavieſt ſtone known to hi- 
tory (e. The oracle of Butis became ſo 
famous that the Egyptians came to conſult 
it from all parts. In the Grecian mythology, 
which is derived from ſacerdotal fables, this 
deity is called Latona //; the Egyptians 
pretend ſhe had nurtured Horus and Bu- 
baſtis, 'and that her temple was built on 
a floating iſland. The Greeks, imitating 
their . maſters, ſay Latona, the mother of 
Apollo: and Diana, had taken refuge in Delos, 
which floated as impelled by the winds.— 
Notwithſiandin g the queſtion of Herodows, 


(e) The block from mhich this 8 was cut had 
: but five ſides, the cieling being formed of another ſtone. 
Theſe ſides were 60 feet ſquare, and ſix in thickneſs, fo 
that it muſt have contained 91584 cubic feet, and this 
number multiplied into 184 pounds, the weight of a cubic 
foot of granite, gives. 16,851,456 pounds, from which, if | 
we deduct 851,456 pounds for the entrance, the dimen- 
ſions of which the hiſtorian has not preſerved, there will 
remain' 16,000,000 pounds: for the whole weight of this 
enormous maſs, the moſt Rupendous ever moved | by | 
powers. See the . 

of Herod. ib. * 


11. kerorax N 8 


they edopted, the. Egyptian, allegary in their 
theology ; the poets embelliſhed i 
people, incapable 1 of m 


4 Let us amine. for this is 50 . 
of enquiry, What the prieſts meant. The 
phænomena of nature was their peculiar 
ſtudy, which they uninterru ptedly. purſued 
under a climate much. leſs variable chan 
that of Europe. They learned to foreſee, 
from the obſervations of ages, preſerved in 
the ered archives, what muſt happen at 
ſtated ſeaſons (#). They had remarked that 
dew was not abundant at the New Moon, 
but exceedingly ſo at the full: they, ſuppoſed 
the Moon greatly to influence the atmoſphere, 
to attract vapours from lakes and rivers, and 
return them i in dew ; they, therefore, made 
the Full. Moon à deity, which they named 
Butis. Agreeable to their principles, her 
abode was beſide the grand lake, that ſhe 

might more caſilꝝ A her thirſt ; which 


(e) Herod. lib. 2. 3 
(hb) A nation who had a period of 1461 years PE . 
many ages, re e the ren and . of 


docrtine, 


« 'The ſtoies ay the Sun heats the Sitters 
„of the ſea with bis rays, and the Moon 
, attracts the mild humidity of lakes and 

e Sougcaint Ti). Pliny fays (4), . oft 
_ «waters are the element of the Moon, and 
falt that of the Sun,” —* At the full of 
the Moon (), the air diflolves in rain; 

« or, if the fey is ſerene, diſtills abundant 

des, which occafioned the lyric poet, 

Aleman, to call the dem the ſon of the 

* Air and the Moon.” Among modern 
Naturaliſts, M. Mile Jun 10 has adopted chis 

opinion. In a fine day, and, eſpecially, 
< in Spring, a cold and ſubtle vapour is 

« attrated by the Moon, into the middle 
e region of the air; whence, ſoon con- 
« denſed to imperceptible drops, 1 it falls to 

the ground, in abundant dews, and | yields 

* the neceſſary nutriment to Planta,” F 
(i) Plutarch. | 
() Lib. 2. 

(%) Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 7. 
(-m) Hiſt, Nat. tom. 2. 
| | e I do 
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I do not cite theſe, Sit, a8. indubitable 2 
authorities. No one can deny the Moon 
greatly to influence the atmoſphere; but, I 
believe, it would be difficult to prove it 
attracts water. This is the property of the 
Sun, which, by expanding humid particles, 
renders them lighter than the air, through 
which they riſe, till they find an equilibrium. 
But were the ancients ignorant of this at- 
traction, or do not the cited paſſages tend to 
prove they were not, and that they kney it 
Was greater when the Sun and | Moon were 
in oppoſi tion? Whether Or not, the Egyp- 
tians, 8 living in a hot climate, ; ſeldom re 
freſned by the ſalutary rains common to 
other Sz. and which would be uninhabitable ; 
did not night dews /7 give life to vegetables, 
| carefully obſerved how they were produced; 
and, perceiving - them heavieſt | at the Full 
Moon, created a preſiding deity . Dew 

« falls. moſt hang at the full of the 
Moon en — In Egypt, Bactria, and 


5 5 They are bs la; eſpecially in 5 58 that 
the earth is deeply ſoaked, and, in the morning, it gt 
be ſuppoſed to have rained 1 Went. | 

450 Plutarch. FCC* FC 


% L 


7 | | | s „ 1 5 + 
1 1 85 | | we FE; 


« at Babylon, where it ſeldom rains, plants 
« are fed by dews ). For this reaſon the 
Scripture often promiſed the Iſraelites, who 
inhabited a climate much like that of Egypt, 
dew, as a ſignal favour; and foretold. its 
want, as a chaſtiſement. 

The Egyptians were attentive hi 
and divided the time () between the New 
and Full Moon into three equal parts. The 
firſt was called the imperfect gift; and the 
third, from the 11th to the 15th, was dig- 
nified with the title of the perfect gift; be- 
cauſe the dews then fell abundantly. The 
name of Butis, a ſymbolical deity, preciſely 
marked what they ſuppoſed the cauſe ; for it. 
ſignifies the planet that attracts humidity, . 
or the mother of dew (7). Here we diſcover 
the genius of the prieſts; ever. concealing 
natural effects under allegory. The following 
is the fable they invented (s): * The Egyp- 
e tians ſay that Latona (Butis)- one of their 
« eight great deities, inhabiting the city of 
% Batis, where her oracle is, received Horus 


(2) Theophraſt. Hiſt, Plantarum, © + 3 

(2) Proclus. Comment. in Timzum. © 

(7 ) Jablonſki P anth. Egypt. tom. II. 

() Ty, lib. 2. | 
5 22 v6 in 


ofa LET ET. ERC 
4 in charge from Iſis, and hid him in a 
« floating iſland, preſerving him from the 
attempts of Typhon, who came here in 
< ſearch of the ſon of Oſiris ; for they pre- | 
< tend that Horus, or Apollo, and Bubaſtis, 
whom we call Diana, were the wN 
« of Ofiris and Iſis 5... 

I have ſpoken, Sir, of the Feftraltive futh 
winds, which raiſe vortices of ſcorching duſt, 
and ſuffocate man and beaſt in *the deſerts. 
One of their moſt pernicious effects is abſo- 
lutely to prevent the falling of the dews, ſo 
neceſſary to vegetation in E gypt. Here is 
the tyrant Typhon, ſearching the ſon of 
Oſiris, to put him to death; but Iſis con- 
fides him to Butis, whoſe abode is amidſt the 
waters. That is to ſay, the exhalations of 
the Sun, and the influence of the Moon on 
the atmoſphere, preventing thoſe ills the 

Khamſin would cauſe, beſtow the ſalutary 
dews which renovate nature. This I believe 
to be the natural Aken of the Kerr 


dotal Gb... 
Nl have the honor to obe, ke. HE r 
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The Nite del; bad vitier, buik in bis honour, 


prixfts, Jeftivals, and ſacrifices. His ft 
name Toro, river; But, after obferving the 


phenomena of his mundation, they called bim 


Neil: i. e. increaſes at a certain feafon. A . 


' banquet publicly prepared far bim, at the Sum- 
mer folftice ; without which ceremony the people 
e Be wan not 0 Dis banks, 


To M. L. . f 
Grant cu 


ts HAVE deleribea: ts Nile; Sir 45 b river 


to which Egypt owes its fertility and wealth. 
I muſt now depict it as the deity to whom ſu- 
perſtition erected altars. You are aware of 
its importance; ſince, were it not for its 


fruitful waters, the country would be a de- 
ſert. Theſe high advantages are indicated * 
: the veneration of the people, which became 


folly. ** No god is more ſalemnly worſhipped 
: 
: 3 "29 wha than 
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« than the Nile C/.“ The Egyptians a: are not 
the ſole people who have deified rivers 69. 
The ancient Greeks and Indians granted them 
divine honours ; but the Egyptian priefts ſur- 
paſſed them in pompous ceremonies. They 


even ſeemed only to adore Oſiris and This ng 


cauſe of their relation to the Nile, and influ- 


| ence over his waters. They firſt called him 


Taro (x), which general denomination was 


long preſerved ; and, perhaps, there was no 
ether in Homer's time, ſince this geographi- 
cal poet ſimply calls it the river of Egypt. 
. Having obſerved, for ages, the phznomena of 
Its increaſe, they beſtowed the epithet | Neilon 


J. This characteriſtic expreſſion, adopted 
by all nations, obliterated the ancient name. 
Heſiod employs it firſt, whence we may con- 
jecture he was poſterior to Homer. „ Thetis 
« has produced great rivers fromthe ocean; the 
Nile, the Alpheus, and the Eridanus al 2 955 * 

(.) Plut. de Iſide et Ofride. ee Ye Ft 


(u) Maximus Tyrius, 
(x) ww Geneſis, chap. 41. This wth in ue c. 


ſignifies river. Jablon. Panth. Egypt. tom. II. 


000 Derived from the Egyptian Nei Alei, which in- 
creaſes at a certain ſeaſon: hence the Greek NeaS-; and the, 
Latin Nilus. Jablonſki ubi. ſup. | i 

+ (z) Heſiod. Theogen. 
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"The Ethiopians and Egyptians called it by : 


different names. eq The river, which, in its 
bs long windings, waters the lands of Ethi- 
« opia, 18 called Siris; - but the moment its 
« azure 775 reaches Syene, it is then the 
Nile 40. — The rivulets which form 
« this great river, guſh from the mountains 
<p hing on the caſt of Libya. The Ethio- 
* pians name it Siris, and the people of Syene 
« the Nile (6 995 D Egyptians thought 
they could not ſufficiently diſplay their grati- 


tude for, the river to which, they owed their 


exiſtence. The pompous titles of father ⸗ 0. 
preſerver of. the country, and the terreſtrial 
Oſiris, were given | it: the gods. were feigned 
to have been born on its banks (+ d), which 
muſt be underſtood allegorically CY Nicopolis 


„ * #7 


„ ewas founded in its honour, and a ſtately 
temple | erected to it there. Pl From Herodotus 
we learn [ap] that priefts were conſecrated to 


N Disazt Perieget. i 
(*) Priſcian 
lib. „ 

(e) Plut. de Iſide et 'Offride. 
(a) Diod. Sic. lib. 1. W 
(e Vide Stephanum Byzantinuin. 4 

. Lib. 2. | | 


« dv * 0 ELLE S=x#-3 
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This i is confirmed ers Solinus and Ply 
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' 7 LETTERS, 
the Nile, in the cities; . whoſe pense occu- 
pation was to embalm bodies, killed by the 
crocodiles, or drowned in its waters. There 
Was a temple, remarkably grand, in a town 
ce of Egypt, where was a wooden ſtatue, fa- 
% mous for being adored by the people, and 
* carried by the impious prieſts from town to 
© town, in honour of the Nile g. — 
5 The Nile gives fruitfulneſs to this country, 
* and the god is invited, with holy ceremo- 
<< nies, to a ſplendid feaſt, annually prepared 
“for him, that he may overflow the land: 
„ fhould the prieſts fail in obſerving this cere- 
* mony, at the proper tinie, he would ceaſe 
* to fertilize the plains of Egypt” /b. 
The prieſts evidently impoſed on vulgar 
credulity, and inſtituted a ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhip, the inefficacy of which they knew, that 
they might become mediators between heaven 
and earth, and the ſuppoſed diſpenſers of 
plenty. The enigmatic theology they had 
framed, and which the hieroglyphics con- 
cealed from the people, admirably ſerved their 
purpoſe, and they employed all their know- 


(g) Palladius. cap. 57. | 
() Libanius Orat. pro Templis, 


ledge 


N E PT, 385 
ledge to render it reſpectable; which obſer- 
vation is applicable to many nations. 

The grand feſtival of the Nile was at the 
Summer ſolſtice, when the inundation begins. 
This is the moſt ſolemn and celebrated feſ- 
« tival of the gyptians, who pay their river 
« divine honours, and revere him as the firſt 
* of their deities, proclaiming him the rival 
of Heaven, ſince, Without the aid of clouds 
<«< and rain, he waters the lands (2). The 
type of his increaſe was a Nilometer ; which, 
when it began, the prieſts took, from the 
temple of Serapis, and bore; in pomp, 
through the towns, and cities. This is the 


wooden ſtatue that excites the anger of Pal- 


ladius. When the waters fell they replaced 
it in the ſanctuary. They had, likewiſe, 
another emblem of the inundation, ſculptured 
in ſtone, dedicated to the god of the Nile. 
Pliny; {#} ſpeaking” of the Baſaltes, ſays, 
The greateſt known is that ſent to the Tem- 


ple of Peace, by the Emperor Veſpaſian 1 


** repreſents the Nile, with fixteen children 
playing round him, intimating the number 
( Heliodorus, Lib. 9. 

{*) Lib. 36. 
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«, of: cubits to which his waters riſe.” Such, 
Sir, are the religious opinions of the ancient 
Egyptians, concerning the Nile; and ſuch 
the feſtivals ſuperſtition held in its honor, 
which are not yet wholly aboliſhed : their 
memory is preſerved in the pomp with which 
| the canal of Grand Cairo is annual __ 


1 have the honour 0 be, &c, 
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LETTER XXX. 
OF APIS, Ts: SACRED OX. 


The 1 of 4 bis : ' princes ot Fe came to 


offer him , ſacrifice: his dl Minctive mars - 


Inauguration: The place where he was kept, 
and the temple ta which carried at bis death, 
The celebration of the birth of the new Apis: 
was the allegorical god of the ſolar year, the 
type of the cycle of twenty-five years, an the 
"FI of nenen 


To M. L. M. 
1 Grand Cairo. 


>. 


AP 18. become famous in E gypt, was re- 


nowned among neighbouring nations. Pom 


ponius Mela /7), lian /m), and Lucian, 


who ſpeak after the prieſts, inform us he was 


generally worſhipped in the country, and his 
1 bevy ed 1 5 evident marks. Alexander, 


. 


55 
(m) Lib. 11. go 
. Ce 2 having 
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having conquered the kingdom, difdained not 
to offer him facrifice n). Titus %, 
Adrian 7 59, and Germanicus (7). went to 
viſit and pay him homage. Theſe great 
princes, doubtleſs, knew the abſurdity of 
ſuch adoration ; but curioſity induced them 
to learn the myſteries of the prieſts, and the 
deſire of gaining the love of the Egyptians led 
them to offer incenſe to their idol. The beſt 
and moſt authentic writers, on Egyptian my- 
thology, ſay, Apis was a ſymbolical deity. 
* Among their conſecrated animals Mnevis 
and Apis are the moſt famous; the firſt an 
emblem of the ſun, the ſecond of the moon 
e r. Porphyrius , tells us Apis bore 
characteriſtic ſigns of both thoſe luminaries; 
and Macrobius C, confirming this opinion, 
adds, he was equally conſecrated to them. 
You may well ſuppoſe, Sir, an ox become 
the object of public adoration, was not pro- 
duced like other animals : the prieſts affirmed 


(u) 1 n Alexand. 

(6) Sueton. in Vita Titi. 

(2) Spartian. in Vita Adriani. 

(2) Tacit. Annal. hb. 2 
(r) Ammian. Marcelhin. lib. 22. 

5 Apud Euſeb. de a = Evan. b. 
(t) «res 


his 


0 1 *£ G rr. 


*Kis origin was divine. Apis is ſeldom gene- 
rated, nor ever according to the uſual laws of 


nature. The Egyptians affirm it is by celeſ- 


tial fire 7 42. Plutarch explains this paſſage. 
" The prieſts pretend the Moon ſheds a gene- 
rative light, with which ſhould a cow, 
* wanting the bull, be ſtruck ſhe conceives 
Apis, and he bears the ſigns of that planet 
- 5 2 5 ” Herodotus in Euterpe ſays the ſame. 
| Such were the fables the prieſts taught, and the 
vulgar, to whom this god was the preſage of 


Plenty, eagerly received, and blindly believed 


hem. Pliny has deſcribed the marks of the ſa- 
cred ox. A white ſpot, like a creſcent, on the 
ce right fide, and a ſwelling under the tongue, 
„ diſtinguiſhed Apis /y).” When the cow, 
ſuppoſed to be impregnated by lunar rays, 
brought forth, the prieſts went to examine 
che calf, and, if thus marked, they pro- 
claimed the birth of Apis and fertility. © An 
*«eQifice" was built for the new god, facing 
ce the riſing ſun, according to ihe precepts of 


„Hermes, where he was fed, four months, 


« with milk; after which the prieſts went in 


(2) Pomp. Mela, lib. r. 
(x) Plut. de Iſide et Oſiride. 
000 an lib. 8. Confirmed by ZElian, liv, II. 


CC * « pomp 


390 „ 


on pomp to his abode, and ſaluted him by the 
% name of Apis 7 2. They then placed 


him in a veſſel, magnificently ornamented, 


covered with a rich carpet, and ſparkling with 


gold, and conducted him to Nilopolis, ſing- 


ing hymns and burning incenſe. Here they 


kept him forty days {a}, during which wo- 
men, only, had permiſſion to ſee and falute 
him in a manner II ſhall not relate, but which 
is proved from good authority : while he 
lived they were no more admitted into his 


preſence. Having been inaugurated, in this 


city, the ſame proceſſion, with inumerable 
boats, took the god to Memphis (5%, where, 


all ceremonies ending, he became wholly ſa- 


cred {c). Apis had a ſtately dwelling, and 
the place where he lay was myſtically called 
the bed*, Strabo (d) viſited, and thus de- 


ien his. palace. : © The edifice -where 
« Apis remains is near the temple of Vulcan. 
« He is fed in a holy apartment, before 
« which is a grand court. The cow, his 
(z) Milian. Hiſt. Animal. lib. 11. 

(a) Diod. Sic. lib. 2. Euſeb. Prep. Evan. lib, 3. 

(b) Ammian. Marcellin. 

(e) Plin. lib. 8. 


The Latin reads 8 chamber, 6 
(4) Lib. 17. | 


& dam, 


0% * 8 * . 30% 


te dam, is kept in a houſe on one of its ſides; 


« and, ſometimes, to gratify the curioſity of 


« ſtrangers, he is brought out, into this 
& window; but the prieſts alſo ſhow him to 


« the public.” Solinus ſays they once a year 


preſent him a heifer, which they put to Scat 
on the ſame day. 

An ox, thus marvellouſly bene ne- 
ceſſarily had ſupernatural knowledge. Thus 
the prieſts affirmed he foretold the future, by 
his geſtures, motions, and other modes, 
which they interpreted according to their fan- 
cies. Apis has two temples, called beds, 
« (thalamos) which ſerve as oracles to the 
« people. If, when conſulted, he enters 


* the one, the prediction is favourable; and 


ce the reverſe, if the other. He gives anſwers 


© to individuals, by taking food from their 


© hands; this he refuſed from the hand of 
« Germanicus, who died ſoon after Ce.“ It 
were unjuſt to imagine this reſpectable writer 
had faith in ſuch predictions ; he gives the 
opinions of the Egyptians, and. only cites 
facts, without ſpeaking his own ſentiments. 


(e) Plin. lib. 8. 
Cc 4 | |... 
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We alſo learn C/ Jl that, during the ode 


1 of Eudoxus the Aſtronomer in Egypt, Apis 
ſeemed to lick the hem of his garment, and 
the prieſts foretold he would become famous, 


but that his career would be ſhort, Various 


| hiſtorians relate that children, playing round 


the ſacred ox, ſuddenly felt themſelves in- 
ſpired, foreſaw the future, and unveiled its 
events. Thus powerful is ſuperſtition over 
the mind of man, who, yet, is vain of his 


| penetra tion 0 


I have ſpoken of the installation of Apis. 
His birth is annually celebrated, for the 


ſpace of a week g/. The people aſſemble to 
offer him ſacrifices, and, what may ſeem ſur- 
priſing, they immolate oxen 659. This ſo- 
lemnity paſſes not without a miracle. Am- 


mianus Marcellinus, who collected the opi- 


| ions of the ancients, ſays, during the ſeven 
days when the prieſts celebrated the birth of 
Apis, crocodiles, forgetting their natural fe- 
'rocity, became tame, and did harm to no 


one /i. 


| (f) Diog: Laer. lib. 775 i 
(b) Herod. 55 - 
| ( 1) Lib. 22 Ds boy: cites this opinion. 


one N 
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Vet could not this ox, ſo honoured, paſs 
"the! miraculous term affixed to his days. 
Apis cannot live more than a certain num 
« ber of years; which ended, they drown 
him in the fountain of the prieſts (. 
Ammianus Marcellinus adds, he is not per- 
mitted to live beyond the period which the 
ſacred books preſcribe; and, when this hap- 
t pens, they embalm, and, ſecretly, entomb 
him, in caverns deſtined for that purpoſe. 
The prieſts, in this. caſe, proclaim he has 
diſappeared ; but, when he dies, naturally, 
before this epocha, they publiſh his death, 
and ſolemnly bear his body to the temple of 
Serapis. There was an ancient temple of 
5 Serapis, at Memphis, which ſtrangers were 
forbidden to approach; the prieſts them- 
« ſelves only entering when they entombed 
« Apis //}"— * At this time, they opened 
e the gates called Lethe and Cocytus (or for- 
« getfulneſs and lamentation) which gave a 
loud and grating ſound (2). 


(4) Plin. lib. 8. 
(!) Pauſanias. 


(u) Plut. de Iſide et Ofiride, Theſe gates were thoſe of 
the temple of Serapis, 


Ammianus 
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Ammianus Marcellinus and Solinus de- 
ſcribe, with energy, the univerſal affliction of 
of the Egyptians, who called on Heaven, 
with cries and groans, for another Apis. 
Lucian repreſents it very pleaſantly. © Is 
* there any one, when Apis dies, ſufficiently | 
* enamoured of his long hair not immedi- 
« ately to cut it off, and impreſs tokens of 
« his grief on his ſhaved pate? : 

It is important to know the term pre- 
ſcribed to the days of Apis, becauſe it will 
ſhew the intention of the prieſts in eſtabliſh- 
ing this ſymbolical deity; and Plutarch, 
here, affords us ſome information. The 
number five, multiplied by itſelf, is equa} 
«© to the letters of the Egyptian alphabet, 
* and the years of Apis (2).“ You know, 
Sir, the number twenty five indicated a period 
of the Sun and Moon, to which this ox was 
conſecrated. Syncellus, in his Chronogra- 
phia, ſpeaking of the thirty-ſecond Egyptian 
king, named Aſeth, ſays, The ſolar year 
« contained only 360 days, before Aſeth, 
* who added five to make it compleat. In 
his! reign, a calf v Was s raiſed to the rank of 


2% 


() Plat. ts Lide et Oſiride. 


cs the 
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the gods, and _ Apis”. The follow- 
ing paſſage yields us ſtill farther intelligence. 
It was cuſtomary to inaugurate the Kings of 
« « Egypt, at Memphis, in the temple of Apis, 

« where they were firſt initiated in the myſteries, | 
« and, received the religious garb, after which 
« © they were permitted to bear the yoke of the 
« deity, through the town, to a place named 


« the Sanctuary, which the profane were 
forbidden to enter. There they were 
255 obliged to ſwear they would add neither 


month nor day to the year, but that it 


* cient eſtabliſhment (0. 1 5 


This will authoriſe us to 55 ppoſe Apis a 


11 tutelary deity of the new form given to the ſo- 
lar year, and of dhe cyele of twenty five 
years, diſcovered at the ſame time; nor may 
we doubt but that Apis intimately referred to 


the increaſe of the Nile, it being atteſted 


by many hiſtorians. The period of this in- 


creaſe was the new moon after the Summer 


ſolſtice, on which all eyes were fixed. Pliny 
Tp G). Apis had a white mark, on the 


WO Fabricius Biblioth, Lat. yy 
(7) Lib. 8. 


SE right 


A 
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right ſide, in the form of a creſcent; which 
mark, adds lian (7), fi gnified the com- 
mencement of the inundation; ; which autho- 
rities are confirmed by Ammianus Marcellinus. 
If Apis poſſeſſed theſe characteriſtic fi gn 8, 
which proved his origin divine, fertility and 
abundance were promiſed. It, therefore, ſeems 
evident this ſacred ox, the guardian of 'the 
ſolar year, was alſo held to be the preſiding 
genius of the inundation. The prieſts, by 
limiting his life to twenty five years, and 
making the inſtallation of the new Apis con- 
cur with the renewal of this period, probably, 
had perceived, from long meteorological ob- 
ſervations, this revolution continually brought 
years of abundance: no means could be more 
certain of obtaining reſpect from the people, 
toward this emblematic i ſince his 
birth promiſed a fortunate inündation, and all 
the treaſures of fecundity. „„ 1 
The ſolemnity of his inauguration Was 
called apparition. That which was annually 
renewed, about the twelfth or thirteenth of 
the month Payn, correſponding. to the ſeven- 
e or IE of June Was named the 


Wo! Hit. ee lib, x TS EY 
rn 4 birth 
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birth of Apis, a feſtival whiah Allan thus 
deſcribes. “ What banquetting, what ſa- 


* crifices, does the commencement of the 


* inundation occaſion in Egypt ! The people 
* all celebrate the birth of Apis, To deſcribe 


the dances, rejoicing, ſhews, and feaſts, 


* 


* among the Egyptians, at this time, would. 


* be tedious ; and to expreſs the i intoxication 


* of Joy, throughout. every City) impoſſi- 


ble (7). 8 
The name of this reyered c ox may. add far 


ther light to theſe remarks. Api, i in Egyptian, : 


fi ignifies number (s) meaſure, which epithet is 


peculiarly characteriſtic of an animal deſi gned 


to guard the ſolar year, to be the type of the 
cycle of twenty-five years, and the preſage 
of a favorable inundation (2). 


F have the hgvvur 5 be, ,. 


LETTER 


60 Alian. Hiſt. Animal. 155 
© (5) Jablonſki Panth. Egypt. tom. II. = 


(t) The Bithop of Avranches, M. Huet, has endea- 
voured to prove A pis was a ſymbol of the patriarch Joſeph, 
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LETT BD IDC, 
"CF" MNEVIs "ANF oNUPRIs. 


Muevie ahi Ga frered bulls, The ws 7 4 
' zoor ſhipped from antiquity tos remote for the 
' origin of this worſhip to be diſcovered ; the 
ſecond, kept in the Temple of Apollo, at 
' Hermunthis, teur not very famous, if we 
may judge from the filence of hiſtorians ; the 
' celebrity of Apis N hg them both to 7 be 
Forgotten, 


To M. L. ha 
Grand Caro. 


Mx NEV I S and Onuphis were two, bulls 

conſecrated to the Sun; N the firſt was the. 
tutelar deity « of Heliopolis: f the ſegond, kept 
in the temple of Apollo: at Hermunthis, the, 


Seduced by authority ſo great, ſome authors have adopted 
this ſyſtem, which I. have not thought neceſſary, ſeriouſly; 
to oppoſe, it being ſelf deſtructive, and only proving, how 

far prejudice may lead the moſt learned man aftray, "whos 


gr mg 0 ſound reaſon, and an impartial judgment. \. 


modern 


ON E G e 3909 
modern Armant, related to the increaſe of 
the Nile. At the city of Heliopolis (2), 

* built on an artificial mount, was the 
9 temple of the Sun, where Mnevis was 
kept, in a ſacred incloſure, and held by ' 9 
e the citizens to be a god.” The anfients ' _Mf 
concur in confirming this bull was conſe- | 
crated to the Sun (x); though the time of 
this conſecration is too remote to be known, 
being much more antient than that of Apis. 
M. de Vignoles {y} places it under Menes, 
the firſt of the Pharaohs ; but this opinion, 
unſupported by hiſtory, muſt be regarded as 
conjecture. We have a. right to ſuppoſe, 
however, it preceded the departure of the 
Iſraelites, who, accuſtomed to Egyptian idol- 
atry, caſt a golden calf, in the deſert, to 
ſerve them as a guide. The worſhip of 
Mnevis declined when Apis , conſecrated to 
more important events, became the general 
deity ; and Macrobius 7 7 informs us Mnevis 
held only the ſecond rank —_ the facred. 


ey bd pſy, ont nes votes pr Bo 
(x) Pisd⸗ Sic. Why 1 len Hl WAS . lib 


Porphyr apud, Euſeb. Prep. Evan, lb. " _ 5 I 
(5) Chronologie, tom, Me 5 e e ack 
(=). Saturn, lib, * 5 e EAI . 
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5 0 be Hete 

there ory A ale A bi ee 
called Onuphie a," the {866d ents; boçtüiſe 
he was hoilbited" he" th type bf a HACE 
The prieſts Kept Him ft cent 
temple of Apollo, which 1“ Hive eſspibed, 
in the fifth Letter of vol) TI. AY the futther 
end of onę of the apartments are ſtill to be 
ſeen two 6 WET FEY RTE detby women 
ſuckling their children. Here, no doubt, 
they celebrated, in his honor, the cuſtomary 
feſtivals, at birt t this cit 

was leſs of ee Fat! 18 Yeo which 
became the Metropolis, after the Kings of 
Thebes had thither tranſported the ſeat of 


2 


(a) Lid. 22. 

(3) Lib. 7 | | 
(c) Tom. II. Deriving it from Mubein. 
: 05 2 1 1 tom. C Is 


© * 


| e 
jents, except Strabo, Macrobius, 

.Such, Sir, were the bulls 
the prieſts conſecrated to 
of their -diſcoverics; and which 
| adored as deities. The Egyptians, from the 
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' remoteſt ages, conſecrated the ox, as the 

ſymbol of fruitfulneſs ; in Which | 

imitated by ths 3 In after times, he 

filed with cars 5 and wit 8 5 and the 10 

cornucopia became 33 famous 1 

among the poets. Thü 
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«the ahi of ow: @ Nite by cubits . — 
Some liaithors affiriti gerapis and Jupiter 


< are the ſame; others that he repreſents 
cauſe he-hears:a buffſeland a 


<« the Nile, 


Pr cubit in his hand; nee of the bn 5 


dation )* 1 Theſe: dif eren 
be de. N caleſtial. 5 i 9 
the, ather. e 0 | * > 


1 4 aver: 75g 


Heogling.of ghe river. Thus the, rhetorigian | 


lere in. r on Hee calls 


du this point dae men as Cha 2 


authors agree. “ To Serapis xhey attribute 


” that. virtue in the Nile (which: üimparts 


* riches and fertility to Egypt (5). . 

« The Egyptians give the glory of Waring 

c“ their fields to Sera pit (0. r 
Let us enquire what was the origin of 


this;deity,,w hich, Pechape, we raly find by 
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collecting tte ſcattered rays of Uight hifery | 

;affords; affords; Ms bye form als ace 
attentive towhat might aſtertain the piegrefs 
of eee. conſtrued various Nato. 


305 che, nde us M pen fi Hehn 
this (c), the modern Ar mant Memphis): and 
ue ht. bey Were, 1 


awhick wrd z bend bah en en 
river, and wacing „Unabz n the Walls te 
eint: the ien of ehe water hey 8 


thiwokamberyowhichratuy divided: Ins ed 
bits and inches: Phis Nilometer they called 
Sari; Api, the column of mea ſure (0. This 
place became ſacred, and the priuſts, inwhori - 
all their ſcience” centered, only might enter 


ity while © ions and diſedveries, uitten 


in acerdotal chaxactebys\ Fuided; their ah 


eefſors-- Enligh tened bymeteorulogieab tables, 
hept! for- ages wi ith increaſiag perfection 
219 a 530 eld 100 gte! asu 2017 on 

(4) Deſcribed by Helodarty, lib. 19. 
(/) Thus are theſe. ae ve, 5 
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churches: Julian (c), the Apoſtate, reveſtab- 
liſhed. things in their farmer — 


Serapis, a. Alexandria, 28, aboli 
ſuperſtitigu — — 
many mom 101 ere it. needful, Aanight 
cite, prove the Egyptian 
the, Nilameter, Serapis,, the,column. af mea 
ſure, which name, enge e ate gockumder 
whoſe protection they. | 
they attributed z power, of anaking che waters 
increaſe, and the; ſymbol, of whom they, 
afterward, bore;in their ſolemn feaſts,; thus. 
abuſing, their, knowledge o the encourage - 
ment, of, idolatry, and to, render themſelveg 
reſpectable i in the ces of the, peoples. L voilbc 
An Alexandrian coin is preſerved, on one 
ſide of which the Nile > reclines,. depicted as 
an aged man, bearing a buſhel o on his head, 
and holding a cornucopia in one hand, and, 
in the other, a ſlip of the papyrus, with this 
inſcription, To. the Nile, Holy Gol; on the 
reverle is the head of Serapis, bearing a 
buſhel, and this legend, T 0 Adee me | 
God p . | 


(0) Sozomen. Eid. 1 Ecdefat: lib. 4. 
of & its Menſa Iſiaca. 
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o U, H Ao 
all nbt Like Jablonſſti, dwell on the 
ftubliow of tlie antient temple f Serapis, 
which appears to" ine of littke. Etiſequienice,” 
but lan Jux obfethe, Sir, this learned h, 
debe Penker Homage, zu welt weak 
elkiwabie enquirtes trade aided ine gredtly” 18 
dee) vier de plies d diere the 
ile er Rabidd2 where the preſent Meklas nb: 
ſitdatedꝭ tlie only remaining ane of "the nu 
merclis Nilorneters of Egypt. T might fen 
Weng Aiffertation Cn this fübhect, and 
add the Know edge &f 'the' place the teffi- 
mbfly of the "Uiitietits,” but F felr to Abüfe 
your Patience; my purpoſe Was to" dieter 
the btigin ef the terfeſtrial Serdpic; Which I. 
believe I have Accbmplifhed. ni 2Idefaqtor 
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8 22 255 cue, ore: 8 
hc animal. bis, lung Mage Wes canſe- 
of er. ated to. tim: © repreſented, the Hartan. 
ni  whirefore, 75 1924; he 4 bo be. the ginfepangble g 
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NUB 18,05 regarded in Egypt as the 
Faithful companion of Iſis and Ofiris, reggived 
_divine; honours, had, temples confecrated, to 


him, and prieſts, and his image was borne 
in all religious ceremonies. Laciah' miakes 
* ſay, See yd not with what, refpect 
_ «the, Egyptians adore the god Anubis?“ 

His ſtatue was emblematic, having the head 
e er thn og | | of 


F 4 4 £4 a 4 SD * '\ N 
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of a dag, on a human body p ; wherefore: 7 
Virgil and Ovid call him che barker 
N. i Tac . | 
ſabjects "that, all be us notice, and 
who, in his arcaſms, ſpared neither 7785 
nor gods; makes Mon mus fpeake üb: 250 


5 Narr AO. ” Foe pr 2h. os 


1 kN > Goa Dior" M of 
.” His'temiple be lo |; r-abfiſts; x0} 
brate dis feſtitals v with. — 
pomp, and conſecrated the dog to him, as 
his living emblem. / Anubis is revered in 
« the,ci ity, of the dogs, the capital of the 
« Cynopolitan Præfecture, where thoſe 
al mals are fd with-hcred food} and religi 
4e Bus apf inted* them” worthip Fe Ae 85 
events related by Plutarch, ſettewäkt; how. 
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every diſcredited. the Im thei unde of this 
5 peoplec! | } Oambyſes having Killed'*the/ 26d 
Apis, and caſt his body ind field aluhbimais 
reſpected him, except the degl which ent his ; 
fleſh! this impiety diminiſhed! the venerati6H' 
in which dogs had heen held Huron +4 
5-Cynopolis was not the only eity that bunt 
incenſe on the altars f Anubis eg fad 
chapels in moſt of che temples, which oba 
ſtoned Juvenal to ſay, how many cities vene- 
rate the dog (2). His: image always:atcorhs! 
panied-thoſe o Ifis and Oſiris / ĩm their ſolemm 
feaſts, and, Rome having adopted the cere- 
monies of Egypt, the Emperor Cbmmodus 
(v), celebrating the Iſiac feſtivalez hade his 
head fhaved, and bore, himſelf, the god: 
Anubis. His ſtatue: was of gold or gilt, as? 
well as the accompanying emblematic. attri= 
butes. In this the antients agree, and Lucian, ! 
relating the erime committed by à Byrian 
ſlave confirnis-their opinion : this ſlave;-fays:; 
joined ſome] ſacrilegious robbers; Who, 
ee the Manoa” of Anubis, ſtole the 


WG vat and t ie 20 otden 830 up cus, 
2 Bra of e ? erke very name 
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(t) Sat. 15. (8) 
(10; Lamprid. cap: 9. pep cites the Ai Hat. f 
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of Anubis Hgviffes gilded- (e). It woas myſ- 
berious, and the prieſts; as en ſuall ſee, did 
net boſtor-ipyrithout ar ceaſon fs as. ey 


matigal;-deity's wennt- mY The; arcle :whith: 
«bounds and divides-theity ebend, 
hand, - therefore; is ealled horizon; is: named 
Anubis, and 18 pictured in the form of a 
«dog hecnuſe that animal watches day ant 
night YC 0) Clemens Alexahdfinus; well 
in ſtructed in the myſtical theology of Egypt, 
faſrours: this explanätion. he two dogs 
. the ttro Anubis) are fymbols of the cw] o 
©; hemiſpheres, ; which ſurround the terreſ 


trial globe“ (2). In another place, he 


| aße, ſome pretend that theſe animals, the 
faithful gua ris of men; are types ef the 
: tropics, which; like ic watch the 
ſun on the north and ſouth- 1 24177 fil . 20 22010 
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the head of 4 cg, which ſhould ſeem 10 op- 
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poſe heir paſſage toward the ty 11985 3 
firſt of 1 } howrever, \ ens tc me me mol nas 
tural,” and rae! to the ideas of the 
rieſts i AL of rv. 2 . 5 
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You: perceive, Sir | thoſe at athors who have 
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— egg 8 to expreſs their ait 
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in their temples, Where ſeientes wa 4 d : 
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the dog His t) pe, and m oft of the 1 
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79 817 Quarics, and the prieſts only prey, 

eryed, their interpretation. Theſe allegorical, 
ſigns, at, length, no more. had meaning, in 
the e e debe but, gontaining the: 

Hons pak 8 Fans t of: -ſaperſtie 
ton FEY. 
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© Poramus conſecrated i fo Bun; 225 75 1 5 lied 
8. thoſe evils did not coſt of A pa? 

fuppojed author. | The priefts by this god 
1 winter, and th e fatal e ears; ; of the, 
15 5 and 7 925 El. 175 4755 eir ee 


eee Typhon paſſed ine Phenicia, 
and 245 1 the phil ve opbers.. and. \ 


| of hich nations, add SEW. allegorier,, | 
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1 HAVE mentioned” Typhon Bifote; Si, be- 
cauſe his hiſtory is connected with that of all 
the göds of Egypt. | Hitherto) you þ have be. 
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held beneficent deities worſhipped, and "An. 
mals conſecrated to the ſun, the moon, and 


the Nile. Gratitude rendered this homage, 
Si „ 4 2 | bu . 


2 „ 

Oo ET * T. 4s 
but the adoration of Typhon was the effec of 
fear. Thankſgivings and offerings Were ap- 
pointed for the former; this evil genius was 
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to be pagified By ſacrificts; ; and,” "when' thoſe 
calamities which were attributed to him did 
not teaſe," 3 Was inſulted.” Believing 
Ty phop 12 oY e the Egyp 
\ | odile (a) t. N N 2 
8 5 50 Fs 1 1785 A 1 8 roms of 
ird kel colour; Thiele | animals, fuppoled to 
be ag Leable t "him, were 8 in many 
cities)" and” "kept in 10 incloſ ſures, Hy 
inning DYES religious 9 85 ons would 
calm he fry os 5 
ſuppoſed” to' a 0 ate 
ch eee to 
y ſacrifices (b 


ge epithets and inveXtives, a and ſtruck | 
his ſtatue. 4 When a any extraordinary heats - 


* (& which occaſioned peſtilential diſcaſes or 


(o) Plutarch de Inde ex Oſitide. Hera lb“ Af 1 
(5) Plutarch, ubi. ſup.) ,., Herodotus, in cenfumafion, 
lays, , Crocodiles, conſecrated 19 Tyahone Ate Re i 
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in certain cities, "the gyptians bei 
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other calamities happened, the prieſts took 
25 — animals dedicated to him into 


place, where, by menaces, they 
« firſt endeavoured to terrify them; and, if 


5 the c 


%o public-vengeance”, © RE EIS pt; 
The purport of theſe ceremonics was, 80 


| deadly, to cola the people's fears, and revivs 


d by 0 i 0 in N 
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The word Typhon „ agg to EARS 
Glu“ erived from Then, wind, and Phong 
pernicious, : "which interpretation i is ; confirmed 
by the moſt ancient authors. A violently 


0: ſcorching wind 18 called Typhon e). 1 
Euſtathius interprets it a Burning wind ///; 
and Euripides employs- the word to expreſs. A 
: ſcorching 1 whirlwind (8). The 0 Egyp- 
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dne, 
(4), Panth: Egypt: tom. II. ee rtf abi ten 
en 8 1 +,* # { 
(e) Heßhchius. e tet Vous XI T34 o 1 


Wis Comment. in Iliad. 
(t) Euripid. Phœniſſæ. SEAS 5 es 
'ns by Job, chap. 27, breath * fire by the 3 Eurus 
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owever ſtrong my ' expreſſions they are 
Aa ſhort of the e truth, The "heavens dark- ; 
ened b by dull, w which, burns the ches, ſeorches 
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25 . three be: ts, till [ the utter ruin of 
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TY > their allegoric language ay 


he! s not born, after the manner o Gers 
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by the Latins, Sem, poiſon, by the Arahs,*2 a Aby ide mo- 
dern Egyptians, Merifs wind of noon, or, more perdetally, 
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ang Horus, but having torn his 0 85 alte 
eſcaped through the opening (e). 

Herodotus (4) thus deferibes! t two 3 
Which, in his time, ſtood,, 2 ne ae of 
15 Fulcan, at Memphis. ir ne, Leis 
1 the 1 1 and 5 1755 3 
« of their reſpect, and gratitude. The qther, 
« turned Southward, and called Winter, i a8, 
« very differently treated“ The latter is 
what they whipped with rods, on certain ge- 
caſions, it repreſenting Typhon. The South 
wind begins to be felt, in the month of Feh- 
ruary, and cauſes the evils I have mentioned; 
the Eteſian winds prevail in Summer, purity; 
the air, and produce the moſt happy. effects, 
Hence e may ſatisfactorily explain the facred 
fable of the prieſts, relative to Typhon, which 
I have, in part, repeated. Plutarch gives it 
at length, but the Jading falta will be. here 
ſufficient... oy 1 mid ents; 

. Ofiris (/). eat ths 6 of Egypt, 
| reigned gloriouſly, and became celebrated. for. 

his beneificence and OI eee the 
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world to do good to men, his bites phon. 
for ſome time, durſt undertake nothing againſt 
his intereſts, bec: 


broke it, divided the body into fourteen parts, 
and ſcattered the members over the country. 
Ifis collected and carefully preſerved them (n). 


Typhon, delivered from his enemies, exer- 


ciſed tytannical power over Egypt, and, to 
make the crown ſure, endeavoured to kill 
Horus, the ſon of Ofiris, for whom he moſt 


carefully ſought ; but Latona, hiding and edu- 
cating him, at Butis, ſaved him from his pur- 


ſuers, and, becoming ſtrong, he declared war 
e his father 8 murderer, and wan, 


ll T TTL1Is JG eit 


1 m ') Except the privities, pr Pn int into the river, 
were devoured by the fiſh Lepidotus, the Phagrus, and the 


Oxyrynchus. Perhaps this trait is added to denote' the _ 


ONES fecundity of theſe fiſh, which became ſacred.” 
E e 2 and 


1 


auſe Ifis was watchful for the 
ſafety of the kin gdom; but, when Oſiris returned 
from Ethiopia, Typhon, with ſeventy-two con- 
ſpirators, incloſedl his body in a wooden coffer, 
and threw it into the Nile. It deſcended into 
the Mediterranean, by the Tanitic branch, and 
was found on the coaſt of Phenicia, by Iſis, 
and brought back into Egypt: but the 
uſurper, perceiving i it by night, the moon 
being at the full, as he hunted the boar, 


* 
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and gave him in charge to his mother, 
loaded with chains. Iſis ſet him at liberty, 
and Horus, in his anger, took away her 
crown, combated the tyrant again, and, after 
conquering him a en time, reigned in 
peace and glory. C Mitten 10 3 47 Citi Bons 

A few remarks will ſuffice to explain this 
fable, which, in part, explains itſelf. Oſiris 
is the general name of the ſun, which beſtows 
its benefits over the whole earth, ' and parti- 
cularly, manifeſts its power in Egypt. His 
return from Ethiopia fignifies the time when, 
coming from the tropic of Capricorn, he 


once more proceeds toward the equator; and 
paſſes through the Winter ſigns; during 


which ſeaſon the South wind predominates. 
The ſeventy- two conſpirators Ju) ſignify: the 
days during which it uſually 'blows. This 
1 82 7 18 the death of Obris AE ra ne te 
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(60 The time win the South wind is moſt uſual, at 
preſent, is called Khamſin, or fifty, but neither this num 
ber, nor ſeventy-two preciſely mark its duration, that being 
variable. This period therefore may be denoted by the 
neareſt number, and ſeventy-two appears to me the moſt 
exact. 1 have beſore obſerved this wind rarely es continues 
plowing more than three days together, , eule it h 

render Egypt uninhabitable.. 3 


1235 5 of 
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of Typhon. Hopes“ educated near 
Rutis, according to the Egyptians, depicted 
the ſun attracting beneficent vapours to return 
them back in dews: his increaſing ſtrength: 


and victory over the tyrant indicate his en- 


trance into the Summer ſigns; and the Eteſian 


winds, Which begin to repel the, South ſtorms. 


Typhon, | releaſed by Iſis, informs us this evil 


returns, ſometimes, towards the end of June, 
eſpecially at the full of the moon o But 
the ſun; being come to the tropic af Cancer, 
the North wind recovers its power, refreſhes 


the air, expels contagion, drives the clouds 
towards the high ſummits of the Abyſſinian 


mountains, and, ſwells the Nile by the rains 


which, thence, deſcend in torrents. This is 
the en urg Horus. 1 


Ty: F ia ene 
(90% I Fry ſeen. "vid „ of ud a the 
South winds drive hack the clouds, toward the North, 
which ſhould c occaſion the overflowing of the river, and the 
country is in danger of barrenneſß. As this oſteneſt hap- 


pens during the full moon, the prieſts fay Horus, in 


wrath / againſt Iſis for having ſet Typhom at liberty, taxes 


away her crown, and i is obliged to combat the tyrant anew, . 
oyer whom he remains vidtor: chat is to fag the moon in 
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ber light; and the North wind then gains ce aſcendant. 
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The Greeks, diſciples of the SET TY 
cagerly adopted tlieſe allegories, in their Theo- 
gony; gave them their colouring, and added 
new fables. Some changed the name of Ty- 
phon into Typhoeus; others retained the 
antient appellation. Heſiod, in his Theo- 
gony, deſcribes him with a hundred dragons 
heads, projecting from his ſhoulders. Pindar, 
in his firſt | ode, ſays he was buried under 
Mount Etna, whence he diſcharged his fires. 
Apollodorus, Who lived one hundred and 
forty years before Chriſt, deſcribes him thus. 
The enormous giant Typhon, foaming 
with wrath, and bellowin g; caſts burning 
«rocks toward heaven, and vomits torrents 
«ready to ſcale Olympus, fled, terrified, 
«© and eſcaped into Egypt, where, purſued by 
e their enemy, they -conccaled themſelves 
under the forms of animals; but Ju- 
« piter, perceiving Typhon afar off, ſtruck 
« him with” thunder, and buried him under 

Mount Etna”. Hyginus, in his fables, 
* the mountain hath ever ſince ſent forth 
flames. The Latins ſucceeded, and imitated 
their predeceſſors. Ovid thus relates the gi- 
3 ; 91 e od ni mals. 
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affts war.. yphoeus; ſprang from the 
elch; s centrale, terrified the re 85 f 


44 ee of che Nile, ies ws. | 
* ſeven moutlis, gave them (aſylum: The 


«dreadful! ſons of the earth followed, to eſ- 
ce eape whoſe fury they were obliged to ſuffer 
<4 metamorphoſis. Jupiter became a ſhep- 


herd, wherefore his ſtatue is Kill repreſented. 


_ «with horns Jh), Apollo a erow, Bacchus 
«4 goat, Iſis a cat, Juno a white cow, Venus 


A fili, and Mercury an ibis , 
his truth, wandering from its original 


ſource, and paſſing from one nation to ano- 
ther, becomes obſcure, and ſcarely to be diſ- 
cbvered; and thus fucceeding poets, employing 
the ſame fables to decorate their verſe, adopt 


words tlie ſenſe of which they do not under- 


ſtand. The Greeks and Latins evidently, 
however, were deſirous of explaining the 
adoration paid to various animals in Egypt, 
and feigned the gods aſſumed their forms to 
eſeape _ purſuit of T Phon. This error 


2 1204 4 e i +7 1+; ie 


gi is, not neceſſary, 1485 to note, how far the 5 | 


— departs from truth. The Ratue of Ammof is fe- 
preſented with horns, becauſe this ſymbolical deity denoted 
tbe ſun in the ſign of the ram. 

(* Ovid. Metam. lib. 5. 
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has lately 5 8 5 . 3 
| burton, but is not, therefore, more credited. 
Herodotus and the ancients wrote nothing 
like this. Hyginus, in his fables, on the 
contrary, affirms, The Egyptians n: 
5 no violence to be done to animals, be 
5 < cauſe they held them to-be the i image of wok 
L4 #244 | L - To — in grati- | 
tude for. benefits received, or to preſerve the 
memory of important} diſcoveries,. and ho- 
noured them as chr living types of che de- 
18585 1 ln ee ne 
The eſta 3 the tragical ds of. Ty- 
hon very differently, whom they drown, in 
the waters of a peſtilential lake. The 
„ lake Sirbon, in which Typhon is ſaid to 
« be buried, is near Peluſium 6% and, ac- 
cording to Plutarch C, the Egyptians called 
it the breath of Typhon. This lake, and 
its vapours, ſo injurious to the ſalubrity of 
Peluſium, is no no more to be found; . 
as many others, it is filled up with ſand. 
The fable of Adonis ſeems to have Ae 
imitated from that of Oſiris. Macrobius 
who, with wonderful ſagacity, has explained 


(9) Euſtath, Cominent. in Dionyſ: Perieget. 
(r) De Iſide et Oſiride. 
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the myſteries of ancient religions, ſays, At- 
« tentively conſidering the Aſſyrian religion, 
« ve cannot doubt but that Adonis ſignifies 
the ſun. Philoſophers have called the up- 
% per hemiſphere, a part of which we in 
habit, Venus. Regarding the boar as the 
* ſymbol of Winter, becauſe he loves marſhy 
« and frozen places, they figured this animal 
% to have killed Adonis. Winter, there. 
fore, which diminiſhes Ii Tight, and the ſun's 
„ heat, is the wound of Adonis A 1 
need not point out the reſemblance between 
this fable and that of the Egyptians. | Win- 
ter, in both, makes the country deſolate, 
and cauſes the ſun's death. This myſterious 
language is embelliſhed by the Greeks, whoſe 
poetry, full of grace, nature, and feeling, 
harmoniouſly ſings the grief of Venus far her 
lover. Thus we perceive how an allegory, under 
the veil of which the phænomena of nature 
are deſcribed, is metamorphoſed in paſſing 
from Egypt to Phœnicia, Greece, and Rome: 
but, collecting hints from the antients, with 
judgment, wè _ diſcover mw e as it 
was firſt invented. Manna n 
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Commerce with Oferie,, became 2 i ful: = Abi 


fed: The ſandy plains, which lay bet ; etween the. 


Nite and. the Red 5 ea, a a and are rreatly exe. 


poſed? fo the South Faſt winds. 4 2 adultery 
of 00 715 ith Nepbthys denoted the Years 
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6 "HE. als 40 dees continuing their 
allegory, gave Typhon a wife; -yamed Neph- 
thys (2%, the ſiſter and rival of Iſis; ſhe was 


Auel with barreneſs, and only became fruit- 


( t) Plut. de Ide et Okiride. 
| ful 
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ful when Ofiris, deceived. by appearances, 
had commerce with her. The crown of 
Lotus, which adorned the god, and which he, 
forgetting, left with Nephthys, diſcdvered his 
crime. Sucht is their fable, relative to the 
wife of Typhen, which we © will the to 
explain. o 
Vou recalled, Sir ir, We Nite » was Klee 

called Ofiris ; q and Iſis, under certain circum- 
ſtances, fignified the plain it inundated : 
wherefore this goddeſs was called his lawful 
wife; and the inundation, in ſacerdotal lan- 
guage, their marriage. When the river, in 
years of extraordinary fertility, overflowed 
the hills by which it was bounded, Eaftward, 
and ſpread over the deſarts, it made them 
| fruitful, and the ſands were covered with the 
verdure of plants, the moſt remarkable of 
which was the Lotus. Here is the crown 
' which betrayed the adultery, of Oſiris. The 
«« Egyptians (z) gave the confines of their 
* kingdom, toward the ſea, the name of 
„ Nephthys. When the Nile extends that 
1 1 1 . it . commerce or Gon 
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" With Nephthys, Whieh ib an uncedt by 
« the Lotus growing amid the ſands.” The 
charaQeriſtic word Nephthys, % country, . 

poſed, to the Wings, i); unveils the. natural 
ſenſe which the prieſts concealed i in fable. All, 
that. part of Egypt, from the Nile tp the Red 
Sea, and from Syene to the Mediterranean, 
not defended by mountains, is greatly expoſed 
to the. South-Eaſt winds, and, therefore, 41 
legorically, called the barren wife of Typhon, 
who there wantons at will, and rolls the ſands. 
of thoſe vaſt ſolitudes over (thi, Plains, of | 
Egypt. 34-00 EE turd! 5 

This An genius had. a concubine, not. FA 
dangerous, named Thueri,/or r. Aſo, Queen of; - 
Ethiopia . When Oſiris returned from 
his travels, Typhon, a8 I have ſaid, inſnared 
him, aided by ſeyenty two conſpirators, and. 
Queen Aſo. The Queen Aſo, wha atliſted, 
«<1 yphon, means the South Winds Soming 


5 3 Neph as [Thos Fortin words, lende a 

Panth. Egypt. Tom III. 5 N 
G6) ) Tbaeri comes 31 Thures, South wind, Afo, in : 

the ancient Thebaic dialect, ſignified Ethiopia: thus the 

| Queen Alo f is the wind moſt uſual in Rae that i is the 5 

Se Jab. Panth, Eerper 1 om my 
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« big" Feviopia. © 1 chat lebe as che *teſian 
„% winds; Which drive the Haha; over chat 
we *"burnipis country, it f prevents the rain Which 
« ptoduces the increaſe of the Nile; and the 
60 Wrap ly breath of viorious 94 de- 


% 


and concubine of per the one od 
ing the ſandy deſarts which ſeem abandoned 
to the fury of the Eaſt winds, and the other 
the ſtorms. of the South. When the two 
winds united {4h Typhon came, accom- 
panied by Nephthys, and Aſo; dethroned 
Oſiris, and brought deſolation into the rich 
valley which the Nile waters. Theſe alle- 
goric perſonages, we perceive, were invented, 
In theſe early ages, when men were in need 
of ſenſible images to make themſelves under 
ſtood. Homer, the poet neareſt this antiquity, 
often expreſſes himſelf" like the N of 


(2 ) Plut. de Iſide et Ofride. i 
() The Sed and Eaſt winds, blowing both at once, | 
form the South aft, which the Egyptians dread moſt; . 
being moſt parchh 85 and driving the greateſt quantity of : 
ſands. The moment it begigs the thermometer riſes to 
above 33 degrees, and, if ĩt continues, to above 36. 


Thebes 
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Thebes "Ie Memphis. Typhon, Nephthys, | 
and Aſo are now forgotten in Egypt; but the 
ſame winds, known under the gen eral name 
of Khamſin, "continue! te to occafion fo fame 
evils, and to deſolate this land of $ Os. 
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OF CANOBUS, A PRETENDED EGYPTIAN 
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Canobus, call:d by the ates of the lower 
empire Canopus, was the pilot of Menelaus, 
_ who died on the Egyptian ſhore, where his 
tomb was built: the place called in Egyptian 
Cabi Noub, Land of Gold. A City and 
Temples built there. Deceived by the name 
Canobus, the Greeks ſaid they were built in 
honour of him. Ruffinus, in a long fable, 
pretend: to prove the deity adored in the 
temple of Canobus was a pitcher, which was 
merely an offering to the god of the Nile. 


- To M. L. M. | | 
: | Grand Cairo. 
C ANOBUS. became famous under the 
Ptolemies. It is important, therefore, to 
enquire what was its origin, why it has been 
deified by hiſtorians, and what it ſignified, 
e 


9055 TI 4r T TrIR N 
atcoodinga thb Nꝗdyptidtts. Varions witer 
of G reebe v ay, e lpea fig After Toric 
and Tlecatsus, make Welte A LI 
and Ay Nhat -Canobus, H pft, cui cr 
the bite of aper had a ter 
his memory; dn dne Morel THIPAA thy 
well ſupported t6 be queſtiefteg 4Hky" ald 
that the city of Canobub TR was alter ard 
built here, in honour of this pilot? Dion ins 
Poriegetes, Ipeaking after them; but 
beyond them, fays, mn the moſt northeth 90 
of Egypt, is the famdis templẽ or the BpaTtal 
Cingbus. It would be aſtoniffling, ü ha 
the Egyptians) hO, as "the! Scriptüre fle 
forms us, hbld ſtrangers in extreme av Hiol 
(Geneſis, chap. XIII), H d rk pilot 
to the rank of the gods, when we know they 
en egen ene 4 5 oe, 
Herodors; Ws oe ian yelty UA: 
A iopotis, and Mem aha. 


from them that Menelavs;:1. 


Helen from King Proteus; — e 


vice by depredations and p Ga 
at Vice N 1 %% Tir en Beck riß bc 
biz pv nd pain Penn 5/49 55 19 FR ddr, 
bo» ) 'F ie PL oh, His e Canon 
| pus, in conformity to "modern uſe, but oh r. 
Canobus. 
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uw th in credible that-fuch 
e of Wade contrary, be. e * 
us not lere this mene opinion. of 


the 8, was that *; Serapis, the | 
of the ſubi ae er which, are all antiquity 
| mentions. ... Strabo C) deſcribes} the temple 
of Aten by. the: Ptolemies with 
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| . etimony of Heredonu why. 


a Greek, u would not have invented if mn 

nation, before whom he read his hiſt 

mak be well Ew, h Hi time, and the MES only 
= Ammianus Marcelligus. ld. 12 RL . i419 


could render it ſapportable. 
211 lb. . In 1 15 019 
Lid. 17. See Letter III. Val. L in which 1 have 


deſcribed, after Strabo, the ceremonies praiſed here, and 
the” concourſe of people ered obama and 
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eifices in which an acudemy was formed 
Where che Belle Lettres, and] partieularly, 
the myſleries of religfon and the ancient 
„language of Egypt were taugt. Many of 
"the learned flouriſhed here and Protemy (the 
geograplier) teridered it famous Hs paſſed 
4 forty years in the temple of Canobus, 
5 during which he ſtudied Aſtr enemy His 
« ſyſtem and diſcoveries are there engraved 
. on columns g/.“ Serapis was the tutelar 
"deity, and his worſhip, © encouraged by the 
: Ptolemies, wits propagated in Greece! Pau- 
funias / 5, travelling this' fine couttry;! ſaw, 
| inthe citadeb of Corley A as dedicated 


were, for ages, cultivated at Eunobus but 

oo eons having deſtroyed its eolleges und 

"TY temples, a part of hutnan learning was buried 
+ under their, ruins, and the learned diſperſed. 

Ariſtides, the - rhetoriciat deſirous of 

" Knowing the origin of the name Canobus, 

queſtioned an Egyptian rey and givesthe 


"following account. I Was informed. by 


(2) Olympiodort Comment,” + il 
(6) 1 in eee ” 1 5 
8 $ \ 1. 7 à prieſt, 
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"a e bee eminent in Fum chat, long 
10 before Menelaus landed, this place was 
* called Canobus. demonſtrated this 
word could net be properly written with 
Greek characters, and that it Gignified 
Land of Gold. We may well ſuppoſe,” 
adds Ariſtides, , the Egyptians, knew their 
1 dh F< than Homer and Heca- 
bas M. de la Croix / "NY confirms this 
7 Float The remains of the Coptic 
language leave no room to doubt the fidelity 
of this account; Cahi, a word which, be- 
cauſe: of its Aalpiration,. gould not be written 
ien ſignified land; and Noub, gold. 
The Geeks, knowing that moſt. cities of 
8 bore the name of the deities they 
adored, and that the tomb of Canobus was 
in a place called Cahinoub, deceived, no 
doubt, by the ſimilarity of ſound, have 
i dae 1 Sly! 8, built in hongur of 


wc + +4 


25 — to him, by is eaſy to perceive with 
what truth. The primitive Chriſtians, 


as to ridicule Pagan. idol y. have 


© mine ase wn 
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endeaveured'ts vive this Gro Uchte. 
e nobüs 7 7 and his wife Eümenoutli, Were 


* e on trie ſea ſhoe; TE miles Fron 


« Alexandria 77), and hotivure@ with divine 
uy worthip,”” © Epiphanius 18 the frft alithor 
ho Hazarded this affertion. Ruffihus is 

more prolix; and, in his uſual ſtyle, "Father 
from DAR He ſhall we deſcribe 7m 

«x the crimes of lu fipctftitfon'” a at Cano us, 

"Where, pretending to ftudy the {xcerdoral 

« POT (the ancient E. gyptian 1: in gudge was 
„ called) che e publicly profeſſed magic! 
„This place, Which! e be balleck the 
« ſoürce of dertions; became Hors celebilicd, 
e among "the Pagans: tha Alexa dri TALE; 
4 nor will it be Anais" 'to*Fevell*the | 
"es © 6rigin"6f theſe monftte Us us erfers, 2" The 
. Chaldzans were faic to tränſpört the fire, 
e their god, khröughöüt the provinces de- 
4 Hing the gods of other nations liar, 

on 6ohdifi68/"If fie was victör) he fould be 
We What's THE pfieſt of Clhobiis Akeepte 


103 viniciq 21 | it b[on'tion bling 


ody Spind deln 207 10 dillind wn At ellen | 


e The ſeratt diſtaues | from. Alexandria to Aboukir, 
formerly Canobus. HHU anmrtol . H 180 
1 | S Bo, Hiſt, eleſiaſt. Ib. 2 5 29 25 Tt 0 
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«the. challenge, and in imagined the, following 
St trick... Ane e N made fr in 
% Egypt, the ſubſtancę of wh ich is extremely 
bee, nd the water filters through its. 

and puxifies itſelf. Taking one of, theſe, 

he cloſed the pores with WAX, and, pointing. 

« arious, Sgures, on it, filled it with, Water, 
andi called it his, god 5 placing on its to op 

« the head Sb e e faid to be 
beast of the pilot of Menelaus, „„The Chal- 

TACIT Fame, ine combat began, fire was 

| eben cen the pitcher, the wax melted, 
<1 elne . gan, through the pores, and ex- 

HR #47 Aan the fire, F.; Th: fraud of the 


h «and \bis "image bas. cer bac deen repre- 
— £ ſented. with Mort feet, A, narrow neck, a 
eh and. hack round, like a pitcher, and 
2 this form 1s; Adored. As tbe conqueror of 
gods. tim 131 ta © I&; Bort 47 280 19 55 
ge not, where Ruffinus, found, this 
fable, for he cites no authorities; but it is top 
puerile to need refutation. It plainly con- 
tradicts the worſhip. of the Egyptians, ho 
nevet/adored. water. Had. this combat really 


happened, Clemens Alexandrinus,: who'was 


better acquainted' with the religion of Alex- 
0 Ff z andria 


| through the pores, and, beir 
E ipled by the refreſhin 8 breath of FR movers 
it contracts a coolneſs moſt delicious" in a 


abdria. WE e Pen of 'Aqliitcia/ would 
7. not have forgotten it t; ; but this tale may lead 


to the diſcovery of Torn truth. The Egyp- 
tians, from the remoteſt ages, F have fabricated 
precious "earthen veſſels, through! 1 ich tlie 
water is filtered and clarified; the Greeks' 


called them Bauxaxoy, the Arabs Batdak. ; 


This was an intereſting in invention, II 

during g five months of the : year, the Nile * 
defiled by ſand, mud, ald inſects. The 
water, before it is drank, is left to ſettle in 
large j Jars, into Which the p owder of pounded 
almonds is thrown, and "ab "heterogeneous | 


particles fink, in a few ours; but, to render 


it more agreeable, it is expoſed to the north 
wind, at the window, in Bardaks. | "Tt bee 


climate ſo ſultry. Poor and rich drink, with 
a kind of voluptuouſneſs, water which, has 
been in theſe vaſes. The art of making 
them Was, "therefore, A Precious diſcovery for 
Egypt. The ancients, who made this dif- 
covery, felt its importance, and, as a mark 
of gratitude to the god of the Nile, conſe- 


crated one of theſe pitchers, in the temple of 


Sera pis, 


N 


| 1s be the emblem. of Cheph h, the good geni 
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ache. 4 0 0 e 
AﬀFi2ns ÞY the inhabitants f 
_ theſe vaſes IM 5 Pi 5 : 

aund. the mouth (%. This de is 0 


and, N a More extenſive ſenſe, u e Author « 0 


Yature. 4 a WA W 10 is cut From the 
yer, and 0 s into th AC. ſea, near ( Canobus, vas 
| called, / on {24 J. bis 875 Genius | 


deubtleſs,. becauſe je approached a city where 
the. people notions Serapis, and the prieits | 


rhe Spprome Being. It is natural to foppole 
therefare, the. er depoſited i in his temple 


was merely a mark of homage to his bene- | 


_ 6 : like conſecratians are found i in 
y. of the Egyptian monuments. | The 
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eee Sevth-Amaca, nine years, Ae to ces 
I remarked vaſes, taken from the tombs of the Peruvians 


yery ſimilar to thoſe found in the caverns of Saccara; 5 


| golden idols, like what the Arabs get from the mummies, 


Wap their e induces them to 1 deſtroy. 5 
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a 1 wig : 
facrifice, engraved on the rock near Babain, 


to Jupiter Ammon, or the Sun of Spring, has 
s kind, which bear the three 
the immolated lambs lye. 
Obcliſks, ere H ymbols of the Sun's ra gays, f and 
their "ſhadows idle his courts while a ove 
the horizon. Theſe facts all at th g 
tians Caref aby ee nfecrated IS Lok 
be F gods. Ahe nam e Cabinoub, I and, of 
old, belt to wed. on the ge 
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H Av IN 0 given Come account of the 


principal Egyptian deities, I ſhall next ſpeak 


of Thoth, or the famous perſonage who 
received the homage of antiquity, and was 
held to be the inventor of almoſt all human 
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ſcience. His exiſtence is placed in ages ſo 
diſtant, that it is next to impoſſible to obtain 
information on ſubjedts ſo cencealed by the 
darkneſs of time. 5 Plato, who. wrote two 
thouſand years ago, and had been i inſtructed 
in the prieſt's ſchool, at Heliopolis, knew. 
not himſelf what judgment to form n 
then too antient to diſcover his ot ; 
« Theuth, for ſo he calls him, rent. 
« letters, [diſtinguiſhed vowels. from conſo-: 
4 nants, and mutes from liquids, a diſcovery, 1 
hich ſhould make him regarded as a god, 
% or a divine man. Fame ſays he lived in 
6 Egypt.“ Amid this incertitude, the moſt. 
6 prudent method will be to faithfully Cite,. 
and . n pally: e the | 
antients. 1 171777 
Thoth was diferently W bt: Aifferent 
people. The Greeks, ſays Philo of Biblos, 
« (g) gave the name of Hermes, or Mer- 
« cury, to Taaout, whom the Egyptians 
& call Thoith, and the Alexandrians Thoth. 
Hiſtorians agree in attributing tohim the in⸗ 
vention of moſt arts. Thoth lived in the 
co e aromge-ar- and, One A man, La 
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© ſeffed all feiences, which obtained him the 
«ſurname» of Triſmegiſtus, thrice great 
fr. He divided diſeourſes into ſeverul 
parts , firſt named many things, invented 
nutibers Jr, and meaſures, and formed arith- 
metie into a ſyſtem (4). The Egyptians ſay 
he taught them geometry, a ſcierice abſolutely 
neceffary to them, aſtronomy, and aſtrology; 
and add that, having obſerved the nature and 
harmony of ſounds, he formed the lyre. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus (æ) mentions the code of 
laws, confided to the guard of the prieſts, and 
lian defetibes it under the denomination of 
the Code of Mercury (Thoth). The creation 
of theology}! the eſtabliſhment of religious 
worſhip; and the order of ſacrifices are alſo at · 
tributed to him (0). This doctrine was con- 
tained in the books of Mercury, depoſited in 
the” tures)” Dart the pris found all n 
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(&) Strotna. 6. Cicerb (de Natura Decram) and Laes 
tantius ſay he gave laws to the Po} | 
13 71 Diod. Sir. lib. 22 181 1 1 4 f } | 
Mn OE related 
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related to religion · Diodorus farther adds: tho 
Egyptians. affirmed arts, ſeiences, and inſti- 
tutions were inzented by Thoth, or: Mer- 
cur. e 10 in os f Me: 
_ 7-8 reflec. on the nature; of che: mind, | 
which ſlowly proceeds from Truth 40. truth, 
and examine the annals of hiſtory We ind 
but a ſmall numbet, who poſleſs creative; ge: 
nius, exiſting from time to time on he earth; 
and announcing to nun ſome feu important 
diſcoveries. Platonan enlightened judge, 
ſimply conſidering : Thoth las the inventor of 
letters and writing, called him à god, on di- 
vine man; We arertherefore obliged to think 
this perſonage, on whom: univerſal knowledge | 
is beſtowed, never, had exiſtence z but that 
the learned of a nation which, ſeems to have | 
approached the origin of mankind haye, pub- 
liched. in his name, the knowledge they bad 
acquired, during thouſands and thouſands of 
wears. This: Ale een. 
Tamblichus, i in N Een Myſteries, e | 
Abamon, a prieſt . of Egypt, ſpeaki thus; 
We rightly regard Mercury, the god of 
« eloquence, as thę common deity of prieſts; "4 
for it is the ſame mind which prefides aver 
= 25 a 60 the 
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ext! th&arus Richer of religion, therefor our 
nhhCE tors; Gedieating their” works, kh 
cerfrhits of their wilde to him, aderned 
« them with the name of Mercury“. 


the name df Thoth, or Mercury. Galem 
ho learned ſbiehcs in the aedemy ef Alexz 
andria, teaehes us how this. was practiſed. 
A diſcoveries; made in Egypt, muſt be 


«:4narked by the al of the approbation of 


«6:the learned; they were then engraved on 
< the'eolumns V, without the author's 
name, and depöſitecdl in the ſanctuaries. 
Henee dhe prodigious number of bots at- 
e trihuted to Mercury The diſciples of Pyl 
thagoras, imitating this example, put the 
, name of Pythagoras at the Bead of their 
1 Bains to ig i baidogongays 

het paſſages probe Thotl was not Ka 
but at wärkes, OBkaining the approbatioft of 
the prieſts eblieges, Were engravetl on co 
lamfiscalled "PROT * e thall preſetitly 
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10 Ann called, columns: of Thow- but Galen, 
knowing this E yptian » word ſigniſied column, | Wau not 


commit a pleonaf | 
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bfheſe Egyptian books werepabliched under 
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nation. The ſpirit by which the learned de- 


clared themſelves inſpired, and to which they 
paid homage for theit knowledge, was Phtha, 


_ "the artiſt of nature, and ſource of information. 
„The Egyptians 0%) affirm. that Vulcan 
* fe taught them the principles of philoſo- 
phy, and that their pontifs and prophets 

23006 "beſtowed on themſelves the title of his 
* prieſts. Thus, in the eritieiſms of $ca- 

Hger, amen Tale the Legiſlator of 
T ee 2 DoS 0 n, 
Theſe Stent en Ubi the-dilvoverics 
worthy to be tranſmitted to peſterity were en- 
graved, deſerve to be examined. Mercury 
« (d) invented myſterious icolumns (ZryAas) 
* and commanded they ſhould inſoribe on 
* them the laws by which the ſtars moved. 
ele Egy ptians were the firſt who 
= OE; meaſured the heavens and earth, and tranſ- 
0 mitted this knowledge We deſcendants | 
Der by WN it on colun 
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Y adds, they alſo inſeribed remarkable ac- 
tiqns, and intereſting inventions. Theſe 
tones, extremely hard, compoſed an immor- 
al book, a kind of Cyclopedia; which in- 
eludedo all arts and ſcienoes, invented, or 
made perfect, r in paſt ages 3 Wherefore the 
- Prieſts undetogk nothing fill they had firſt 
e Pythagoras and Plato 
nc obtained the rudiments 
of their Wige Theophilus of Antioch 
U aſles, f. To what purpoſe has Pythago- 
* rag penetrated the Egyptian ſanctuaries, 
<#-pugkiconfulted; the columns of Mercur) 
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1 Table characters, the book af ſcience, is al- 
-: oſt as ancient as the world. We have rea- 
n to believe this boak was the firſt men 
ever read. T he. Rs Seth, OY 
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e ſages, in the walls of which they engraved 
1 their knowledge, under the forms of various 
100 animals, and birds, called by them hiers- 
« glyphics, and which are eue to 
. the Latins. BOD: TH, i FYLQOTOIN 5:0 870m 
This writer, it ſems, has deelded dhe de- 
"Aion; ; and by the Siriadie land muſt be un- 
derſtood the ſubterranean canals dug in the 
rocks round Thebes and Memphis. Ir tlie 
immenſe labyrinths, beneath tlie plain of 
Saccara, are vaſt numbers of the figures of 
men, birds, and animals, feulptured in the 
walls; like hieroglyphicks ate found in the 
numerous caverns of the mountains fear 
Thebes, among which ſacred characters, 
ſome are painted, ſome en gra ved, and ſome 
in baſſo emp vt divided into compartments, 
or columns. Are not theſe the ſanctuaries 
which the pitt alone might enter, and where 
they confided to ſtone hiſtorical events, the 
wonders of art, and the inventions of ſci- 
ence? I k no the Scholiaſt on Sophocles 5 
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. memorab nee (5 

: ons ee ſtones: ſo they were, perhaps, in 
Greece; but obelifles, columns, and the walls 
of temples and caverns, in which. were, innu- 
merable hicroglyphics, „ divided into compart- 


ments, were the Tra of the Egyptians, : 
a8 Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and the moſt 


ancient authors atteſt. The monuments de- 
ſcribed by Ammianus Marcellinus ſtill remain, 
and; the traveller beholds them with. barren 
admiration, as the firſt efforts of Houma, e 
5 nius to render its labours immor tal l 

But the teſtimony of authors mm not 55 
ſufficient, Sir, to perſuade us theſe hiero- 
glyphics were anterior to the deluge, che 
truth or falſhood of which can only be ſatis- 
factorily proved by underſtanding and reading 
tbem There is little doubt but they would 
inform us when they were engraved, and give 
the hiſtory, af the firſt ages of the world; at 
leaſt, we may reaſonably conclude theſe cha- 
weer preceded writing, and arę the moſt an- 
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tions on the columns here meant, which were merely the 
boundaries, or goal, of a chariot courſe, could have any 


relation to the hicroglyphic learning of the od vom To - 
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cient made of conveying knowle edge that hi 
deſcended t tie ag PP 5 SyPICO, 
This vaunted petſonage, bd, 
demonſtrated never to have exiſted; but thit 
the Egyptian prieſts publithed War Werks 
under that general title, when "honored by 
the unanimous ſuffrages of the colleges. The 
interpretation of the word renders this Uf. 
"doubted. © Jablonſki 7 has proved "that 
Thotli ſignified column. The Greeks! trahl- 
Ag the word by that of Lr have * 
iel its agniflcation. Since the learned o 
Egypt were accuſtomed to Ae hel ck: 
Without adding their nattie, it was natural 
they ſhould take that of the monument 
which were to tranſmit them to ofterit 
It e even ſhould ſeem this honour was Sate 
: only to thoſe who made important diſcove- 
; "Ties, fince, to obtain it, the approbatiofl of ü 
All the acadeinicians ef the tation was re- 
quiſite. Thus when the Latins, and others, ä 
Who have flo profound ktiowletlge in Egyp- 
tian hiſtory, ſpeak of the columus of 'Thith, 
"they comm nit the Laine pleGriaſiri'as tho geo- 


(6) Mblenfe 2 ff. Thom.” Theinky . hoich, 
PO jms from the Egyptian | Theugtbl, calumn. 


graphers 


rs. wha. call Ana Moons Give ( is 
Obſerve, I entreat you, Sir, that Sancho- 
niathon, Manetho, Galen, ; and the writers 
Who, were inſtructed in the myſteries of 
Egypt, and went to the ſource off kno wwledge, 
do not commit this fault, and only, fay Kg 
engraved, on. columns, or LTM, remarka- 
ble events, and the maryellous works of art. ö 
Thus when, according to Blian (eh. the 
pricfts. affirmed tri: had been inſtructed 
he ſciences by Thoth,,or Mercy it fig > 
7 er e BE: e ha 
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e „ title of both, b 1 bh 8 


1 m of. conſulting. them, the facred places 
an, which chey were preſerve ed. and the knoy - 
_ ledge they cantained, rendered them-reſp 
able. They were conſecrated by. religion, 
and pl aced. under, the immediate ene 
of Phtha, or the creative ſpirie,- 2 
„ Theſe rinciples eftabliſhed,. we gay, ex- 
Plain, with probability, the three Thoths, 
8 VEG FOUR rated. by 1 the Egyptians 
(4) Gibel, i . Apnihes mo guntain, 
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the ane before; Ard the toto qtliers after, the 
deluge. The firſt indicated the infaney of 
human knowledge; either becauſe ſome mo- 
atments' had eſcaped the deſtruttion of men: 
or 7 that thoſe they ſoon after raiſed cbntaineſli 
appertaining to times anterior to 

that dreads rd. The Ione denotes - 
the efforts of the Egy ifcovery 
of phyſical: and aſtronomical truths, the tranſ- 
lation of the Hiiero glyphics into ſicerdotal | 
characters, and the':eftabliſhment; of laws 
and religion. The third was the flouriſhing 
Nate of ſcience, the progreſs of the arts, 
and the perfection to which they were car- 
_ ried; as tlie obeliſts, temples, and pyramids | 
' atteſt, the | grandeur and | magnificence of 
which no nation has equalled. Theſe æras 
the Egyptian prieſts clearly deſcribed by the 
epithet: Triſmegiſtus, thrice - I which 
they gave to their allegoric Thoth. 

Thus, Sir, you have ſeen the bbolth uf 
Thoth, or: Hermes, were a collection of the 
productions of the literati of Egypt, and 
Formed. their Cyclopedia. Theſe periſhed in 
the conflagration of the Ptolemæan library, 
and the originals, which remain engraved, 
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in thouſand. places, in Egyptian marble, 
antient learning we poſſeſs ane a 
As to the Hermetic books, ſo O yaanted by 
thoſe who loſe: their time and ſubſtance in 
ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone, they are 
imaginary works; falſely attributed. to Her- 
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1 BR EFLy 3 the ſtatue of 
Memnon, Sir, when deſcribing 8 fs 


ol, Thebes B. but, the, great names gngraved 
a Lo pedeſtal pleading. in favour of 
: Od es ane a 
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O:#Ns ED r. 4 
wonders related of it, I cannot anche 


_ theſe lettbld without 01 ridg th diſcover, 
— the darkneſs of - times ſomęs traces of 

ſtory, celebrated by. a few Egyptian, 
a 50 a übel Steck aud Latin,-aithors, 
Dd opt inions >, ap iter,” "and ſome e of 
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which. bear. the ie marks" gf blind eredulity. 
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of writers, however, have called it it Mem- 
en ok This Tatu, 16 marvellous for 
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its gigantie ſize; andthe hardnefs of its gta 
nite, than for the property it poſſeſſed of 
yielding a Tound at fun-riſe, was broken 
by Cambyſes. One half was thrown don; 
the other part remains on its baſe. „ The 
« ſtatue of Memnon (x), repreſented a matr 
„in the bloom of youth, with his face 
«toward the 'rifing ſun, and, when firſt 
% ſhone on 82 its rays, it was ſaid to 
« ſpeak.” _——<© "Thebes, famous for its 
« hundred gates, and the vocal ſtatue of 
« Memnon, which greets 1 nt his mo- 
« ther, when ſhe riſes” (3). The prieſts 
of Egypt called him ſon of the 55 (2) and 
according to Diodorus, the couſin of Oſiris. 
Homer firſt ſpoke of the ſon of Aurora. 
« Neſtor cheriſhed in his heart the remem- 
4 brance of his e Ane ſain 


4 N 


Ou gsa to 0 a hs. N us may come 
| from Emnoni, of ſtone, whence the Greeks have formed 
| Memnon Iſmandes. Vide Jablonſki de Memnone. 5 IT 
( Philoftratus in Vita Apollonii Tyanæi. lib. 6. 3 
00 Dionyſ. Perieget. Orbis Deſeriptio. 1 
(z) In the ancient Egyptian tongue Eho is day, e 
the Greeks have formed Hog, Aurora, and called Memnon, 


der ſors, as de Memnone 2 
os cc ; by. 


ONE EGYPT 165 


«by the illuſtrious ſon of Aurora“ (2). His 
Commentatons have all thought this paſſage 
related to the Egyptian Memnon; but the 
poet might ſignify . by this one of the chiefs; 
ho came, from the Eaſt, to the aid of Troy. 
It was, a metaphoric language familiar in his 
time; the feripture uſes it When it calls the 
people of thoſe climates children of the Eaſt. 
Succgeding vPogts differently, explained his 

thought. Aurora, ſays Heſiod, in his The- 
n Tithon the valiant Memn 
hg boxe a brazen helmet, and was ki ing of. 
Ethiopia. « The brave Antilochus (5). 

1 7, einen e dul, deſirous to ſave his 
8 } 5 1 fell 00 wege the 


4) Od 5 55 1 
: 69 ere Od. „ bi 11 e gy Fog Ld La bh NY 
| 8 Theſe paſſages relate to the Eg) gyptian 1 Memnon. 
The Greeks long called che Delta are and allt the coun 
try farther South Eihiopia. Homer makes Menelaus ſpeak 
thus to Telemachus, ©] went up Eg: as far as F thiopiaz” j 
and, as he takes his Hero only e he e evidently 
meant the Thebais. Damis, the companion of Abels | 
+4 N declares he ſaw the Temple and ſtatue of 
ae in Ethiopia, ae! is to Fn, in Upper Egypt. 


Greek 
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Greek and Latin pogts, ſupported. 1 88 = 
authorities, confound the Weg and Egyp- 5 
tian Memnon. Vit (a 41 
troops of Aurora, eee, Wee 
NMemnon. This colour, meant Us denote the 
hero's country, muſt; not be regar ded as. 2 4 fign 
of deformity. for Homer, Sts e Eur 
. pilus, calls him the moſt beauteous of m mor- 
tals, except. the divi Memm- on (e). Tg - 
+ rora,, who hadsfavoured the, Trojans, was 
*+: 50 longer moved. by.the miſeries.of Iium, 
rel Hecuba. Affliction more Aer 
vaded her. heart, the wept: her own w | 
| eee ene m an GH. 
On the: baſe of the Natue, was, the — 9 
epigram, ritten by the poet 4 i 
oh 2 to Lhetiaa: AT of, 4 80 


8. 


a « abet near - the tombs, 9 the 5 
<« mounts, where the aimpetnouß Nile diyides 

40 Thebes, famous for i its gates; while Achil- 

| 1 .infatiable i in e ſpeaks ehen 
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05 Eneld. Ub. 1. ee ec e de 141 
(e) Odyil. lib. 5. V 
og ) Ovid. Metamn. lib. 13. {7101 nobolingA (2) 
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the walls of Ilia, nor in Theft 

16 „ HA D nu, 

Tus, Sit, the Memnon of Egypt, or Ethi- 

0 opia, 707 fot anciefits called the Thebais, 

was generally ſuppoſed tlie ſame who perithed, 

warring with the Greeks; but 
when 255 e Feftimonies of poet , who were 
more defirous to g give us affectin 5 tales, and 
brillant fictions, Thi hiſtorical truths. Con- 
tinue we ww examine the fables invented con- 
cerning F his origin. Aurora (g), in love with 
Tithon, carried him into Ethiopia, and had 
by hun Emathion and Memnon. Ifacius 
FTaetzes Adopts the fame 9 5 Tithon, 

* fon | of Labmedon, was beloved by the güöd- 
4 dels of day, of hom were N Memnon 
, Aid Emathion.” Diodorus explains this 
"paſſage thus %. „ Tithon, ſon of Lao- 
me don, and brother of Priam, led Bis ar- 

% mies into the Eaſtern countries of Aſia, as 
"es fi as Ethiopia, whence aroſe the 919 8 of 
e Memhon, born of Aurora“ 

12 But who is this hero, who aided the Tro- 
Jane? ? For the fables of the 2 e have 
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(2) Apollodori Biblioth. lb. 3 cap. II. | 0 ty 
8 050 Lib. 4. 


: 1 5 ſome 
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ſome foundation in truth. Diodorus will in- 
form us. e Metnrion came /i to the ſuc- 
* cour of Troy, leading the armies of Teu- 
0 tam, Emperor of Aſſyria, whoſe aſſiſtance 
* Priam, ſovereign of the kingdom of Troy, 
et dependant on that emperor, had implored. 

. Teutam ſent him twenty thouſand men, 
«Ethiopians and Suſians; and two hundred 
* cars, commanded by Memnon. This 
6 my beloved by the emperor, and then 
e governor, of Perſia, was in the prime of, 
* manhood, and famous for his ſtrength of 
* body and mind. He had built a palace in 
the city of Suſa, which bore his name till 
* the reign of the Perſians, and the public way, 
« ſtill called the Memnonian road Strabo 
adds chat Tithon, the father of Memnon, 
founded, Suſa, which: was a hundred and 
twenty ſtadia in circumference, of an oblong 
form, and its citadel was called Metanouinm, 
the citadel of Memnon,; He | 
(0), calls Suſa the city of Memnon, and | 
Eaufaszas ) affirms this grant came to the 
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Hege of Troy from Suſa, not from Ethiopia, 
and that he had ſujected all the n na- 
tions to the riyer Choaſpes. tu 0 


Theſe authorities, the 5 of wWhich 1 | 


A might augment, were it neceſſary, evidently 


prove that, during the memorable ſiege whoſe 


heroes aræ made immortal by the genius of one 
man, the Aſſyrian emperor ſent à brave gene- 
ral to aid Priam, named Memnon, who had 
no relation to the Memnon of Egypt (u). It 


4s probable, as I have already ſaid, Homer, 


: calling him the ſon of Aurora, only meant to 
ſignify the Faſt, whence he came. After 
Poets invented en Mule FE "Have recited fo 
adorn” their verſes. an 10 019151 Js & ke 
Let us now examine 18 al name Gf 'the 
x ſtatue Which is the ſubject of our enquiries, 
the opinion the ancients had'of it; and the in 
tention of the prieſts in erecting it. Herb. 


dotus is the firſt whocalls it Memnon, and he 


but juſt mentions it, becauſe it had lately been 
mutilated: when he viſited Egypt. A multi- 
pade of travellers ſinoe him have ſpoken of it 


(un) Philoſtratus affirms Memnon was from Ethiopia, 
(i. e. the Thebais) where he reigned before the [Trojan 
war. The Memnon of that ſiege is greatly poſterior to, 
> wad different from, the FOE Vita Apollonil Thyanzi. 
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e 'F ell 1d 
ing it the : "nate of Nemnon, Which one 
proves this 5 dentumitiarion hal een adopted "= 
foreigners. "But to obtatr truth e muſt hear” 
the Egy * ptians, "Who bel ſt Sight fo ut Rt na” 
their 8417 Magen, Tue "Klexkhdiiith 
Chronicle contains the following p par a6 — 
e Cambyſes commanded they | 
« Amenophis th rou gh the nile, ela 
« ſtatue, vulg garly e G Menno 
65 The people r the Thebais amrm che Wache 
« we call Memnon is ; that 'bf"the'Exypitin 
6c " Phamenophis (o)“. The PB, in thelt It. 
guage, was the maſculine” article (5), afl 
the true name, therefore, Was Amens; phis: * 
When Cambyſes fad broken the statue, * . 
probably, long ceafed to ſound; 3 or er 
tus, who travelled Egyp t not long "he 
Perſian conqueſt, "Toad not have 5 | 
fact ſo extraordinary. The Ptolemies, havi 
founded a W in Egypt, favoured art 
and ſciences, and the ftatue, placed ol 8 
baſe, then continue d to de hend; as Manetho 
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n be fu A e among [them was Ger- 
iniens—* Who coukd not refit e) bie fle. 
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oniſhing of which is the 


of, ; Memgon, that, on the moment. 
bean of dhe fun hire upon it, 
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223 eee 5 and. the Pyramide, 


n 
1 ft. 


ee on the right leg af 
8 N , beard: the Voice of Meninong: at ba, 


Domitiun, Er. Abd this on i 
uw F< ublus Balbinus, Beard the 4. 


ne. niet of the voral in u. r others 
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writer of Egypt; —— hs | firſt & rata, and uBerſtood 
the hiieroglyphic language. 
(7) Tacit. Annal. lib. >, ns we Bat * dg e, 42 — {2} 
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I went 1 ad. 


| to behold the miracles. of Egypt; tha, 


B of Tacitus, ee 
"yg Ml C, Lalia, woife of Africanus 


the morning, in the fit peur of the 
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j in — bour-of itt du-ftz TOY * 
? Bane eee, eee TIA 13/9 : 


woite-of be Ain 

* Mirbriuaticus, Tribune of the\Tadelfth Le- 
gien (K), beard phe voice of Aleman, at fm the 
pA ol een fl to gil n 35 dy, 
A thouſand other inſoriptions, Which it 
were uſeleſs to cite, atteſt the ſame fact; 
arid; when to theſe authorities ve add thofe 

of Strabo and Tacitus, incredulit) cannot 
reſiſt: ſuch witneſſes.” The marble, on which 
they have been preſerved ſixteen hundred 
ease, is a. durable book that depoſes' in 
favour of the voice of Amenophis. But vrhat 
muſt we hence conclude ? Did rhe nature of 
the ſtone produce ſuch a ꝓph-nomenon % 
Pauſanias ſeems! to think. . K ſtone {s }, 
1 ſhown at Megara, yields, when ftruck with 
& flint, a ſound which imitates the vibrations 
Hef a ſtring on an inſtrument. The Coloſſus 
hebes, ee PONY 


1 15 ng Cornelia ede 10 . in- 
fcriptions in Pococke. T. Noida ye bai da) 
(s ) In Atticis. 1 x £4 4 


Yr” 4 
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Hipeized me: ſtill mores It daih produces, 
Kat ſun- xiſing. a ſound ass pOwerful arsch | 
 *\-trings/\of..a-lyre which:break:when.over- 

F ſtretched! b. Philoſtratus, fond of: the 
marvellous, ſets no. bounds to his _ 
The ſtatue ofe Memnon e. though af 
*. None, Was endowed with ſpeech. Joyons 
* at the ſight of his mother, he ſaluted her. 
N ati ſun-riſing. with a gracious voice, and, 5 
<< :toward:i ſan-ſating, expreſſed his grief for 
ohen ahſence, hy a tnelaneholy and mournful 
4 und. This macble, alſo, had the faculty 
Hf ſhedding tears, at will ; and Echo, it is 
*:faid;! replied. to its voice, and perfectly 
imitated its expreſſions of joy and grief.” 
An ancient grammarian C2 ſays, this ſtatue 
Was: formed in ſo marvellous a manner that 
it faluted the King and the Sun. 211011 9111 | 
Theſe paſſages will not lead us to believe 
marble, might yield a found ſuch as has been 
attributed to Memnon. The empty ſatco- 
phagus of the great chamber of the pyramid, 
I know. ann nen, manner, 


(eins Ae yak 9 713. 689 f * 8 
(«) Cited ah Jablonſki : de Memnone. e 91 


MA 
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When truck with töne 


\ 6 meta; ba Bes, 
ever diſpoſed, "the Sith' S ray$;/by Enlighiten 
it, could produce nbthing' fimifar.” Let us 
ſuppoſe the prieſts of Thebes Had brought 
the mechanic arts ts chelt ptelcnr peflbetich; 
And, equally ingenious with Vaueanſong and 
ö bg celebrated artiſts, had forrned a ſpeakin * 
head, With the ſprings arranged us to pro- 
* notice the'vowtts at funcrifihg.” 7 Cambyſes 
dettroyed this wonderful meehanifm, by over- 
throw che upper ir of the Rarte';! and 
The reftithoniesT Rave cite [peak only of the 
*Khrle) ftill ſeen On its pedeſtal. It is then 
natural to attribute the found of the muti- 
lated Coloſfus to tl Krtifice bf the! prieſts, 
"who oppoſed this Ptetended miracle to the 
"ft progreſs 6f Chriſtianity. The boite of 
Amenophis has, certainly never been heard 
ſince the commencemefit of the! fourth age 
of the church, When Egypt as coerted 
to Chiäftianity n SI En A n 
Let us endetvour to Giſtover the purport 
of tlie prieſts in forming this vocal ffatuè ! We 
"know they had conſecrated' inferior dtities, 
to preſerve the memory of their moſt famous 
diſcoveries; and Amenophis Way, 10 dubt, 
1 armed with the lame; jatcation, The con- 


currence 
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currence of certain paſſages in the . 5 
maß gig ſtrangth to this conjecture. ok 
recollect, Sir, in a temple, of Ahydos, which 
Strabo alſo calls, the temple of Menon, (A. 
ther prieſts rępeated the ſeven vowels 48 a 
bymn, and forbade entrance ta Ae 
Demetrius Fhalereus confirms this. In 


* Egypt the prieſts uſed the ſeven, 38 ; 


ILY 1 Ates 


of hymns, to celebrate the gods z, 

4 /reprating them, ſucceſſively, with their 
proper tone, which continuation of ſounds, 
o madulated, [ſerved them inſtead of flutes. 
and citharæ, producing an agrecable. me- 


Led. The ancients, and Jablonſki (%. 


2 collected their teſtimonies with ex- 
\ treme: care, affirm; theſe yowels. were conſe- 
| nated withe ſeyen planets; and that the ſtatue 


| 2 repeated them at a ſtated time. 
eee Euerates ſpeak thus: 1 


| $:heard Memnon, in Egypt, not according 
to his uſual cuſtom, make an unmeaning 
noiſe, but pronounce an oracle, in. ſeven 
, ſoundss.“ This may be mere pleaſantry, 
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chat, beforeGarkbiics had broken the Colofſirej 
it uttered the ſevenm vowels, 0 Fhe: follon/ ing 
dialogue, writteri in Greek, on its left leg. i 
another Prock. Ub sfr 03 ani? sto ova 1 

Cambyſes mutilated me F-ubo, rum marble, 
wang: into the Bum i amagt:q I formerly 
poſſeſſed the meledrour voice f \Memnon: i. Lan- 
 byfes depri me of theſe: accents by-which 
expreſſed my jay und grigf id on list ods 
bat *'thou': relateft il mbftipatiablts aby 
oÞice' ds: now: abjcure; und unintelligibleon n= 
batpy ftarue'! Þdeplere the mmigfhrtunt by witch 
thow art: thas reduced. 0 id nigd 
The Egyptianb held uber Lintverſbeimne 
errated at the vernal equinox. n They ſay 
4 "_— that;-at'the-birth-of nature, vſhen the 
«ſtars began to move in ſpace; Aries Fπ·e 
in the middle of. Hedven, the Moon in 
* Cancer, 5 the Sun roſe With Led, Mercury | 

with Virgo, Venus with Läbm Mars was 
* in Scorpio Jupiter in Sagittarius, and 
* Saturn in Capricorn. Syncellus a found, 
im an old Egyptian Chronicle, that afteria 
revolution of 36 525 W would 


(z) 8 Somn. Sehe. j = (Lott xy. 
4 5 02 202018111 2 396 Us); 
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bel its Brſt pofition; that: i to ſay, that 
the fitſt minute of tlie firſt degree of the equi- 


- 


noctial line would begin with the ſign Aries. 
I leave theſe things to the diſcuſſion of Aſtro- 
nomers, but. they ſhewy the vernal equitiox, 
in Eyypt; principally dre the attention of 
tho learned and the pœople- Amoun, a 
Iymbblical deity, was conſecrated to it, and 
the feſtivals in his honour all related to that 
intereſting period From this they dated their 
neee and in this according te 

the prieſte, the ſeven planets would again 
begin their courſe, which they allegorically 
minedrodletialdauiits; At e _ inns | 


{ſymbols of the — —— the | 
terreſtrial muſic. ee be famous 
ſtatue in ſacred languag called: the 
eduſin of Oſſris , and ee of the 
Sun Fe) fince it imitated,” on earth; the 
Sun's office in the Heavens. The prieſts, in 
talking it reptat tlieſe ſeven; ſounds, whence 
all ſanguages have been formed; arid which 

G anarvellobſſy paint our "thoughts, were 
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geſirous pf making theit maſt excellent diſs 
covery immortal; a diſcoyety Which, accord» 
ing to Plato, muſt cither be invented by a 
divine man or a ged. It is poſfible, alſo, 
that the ſhadow; of this; Coloſſus ſerved to 
indicate the moment af the equinox; ſo, at 
* we © may he! 1 to el m its —_— 
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In N DULGE E me, Sir, in 4 fey. ſhork 
reflection on a religion whoſe myſteries I have 
interpreted. It contained but two eſtabliſhet 
principles, that of the Creator, an Infinite 
Spirit, and the Immortality of the Soul. The 


firſt i is demonſtrated by t the temples of Phtha, 
MAT ES 1 8 Neith, 


Neith, abd-Cnaphi conſectatedito the power, 
wiſtiom, and-goodoeſs: of the Supreme Being. 
The ſecond byithe:care/ | withiwhich: bodies 
were embalmed; and the prayer cyecited at the 
death of an Egyptian, The temiplsofCneplhy; 
in the iſland of Elephantina, may be zegarded 
as the moſt ancient in Egypt jfor;:beforecths 
people deſcended into the valley hade hes 
ſtagnant waters of the Nile fobmed impene- 
trable marſhes; till drained and cendered pro 
per for agriculture by men's abeurs,uhꝭ,! 
cording to Herodotub, they inhabited che 
mountains beſide the cataract. This 'monu- | 
the Creator preceded ever y other; and we | 
| me” even, ſafely affirm ĩt was preſerued, an 
its'purity; among the prieſts; for men 
2 by the effort of reaſon, attaining the 
knowledge of one Godf of vecelv ing qthis 
knowledge by tradition, cannot; While Torr 
ing an enlightened ſociety; fall back'46! 1464 
latry, Re hed: en e en ighes 
rance. 7 5: 19d 0116 1909/7 15 Sep 
Al the W g Egyptian theakogy was 
parely allegorical, "which included the courſe 
of the ſun, moon; and" ftars; And the mores 
markable phænomena of nature, each of 
i which 
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which: was perſonified in thb fncred languuge 
ofthe! prieſts; But, far from adoring tlie 


vouſidered them only as atlinirablorfigne i 


which the ſplendor of i ther moſt! high was 


mad manifeſt. This religion was, iproba= 
bly, Jo-fielb taught. but inſenſibly corrupted, 
debanſe the h ulgatʒ accuſtomed to- ſee the 
_ Hitabolidal figutts I have mentioned, in the 
fſanctuaryl and, weben taken thence, at certain 
periods, to offer ſacrifices of thankſgiving: 
to che creator, forgot ihe inwiſible object of 
adoration in the emblem. But, wherefore 
didi nat the prieſts remove this blindneſs? 
Wherefore enſlave a nation by ſuch wretched 
5 faperſtition : It was not their intent, at firſt, 
no doubt; but / the neceffity of expreſſing 
themſelves by allegorical-fables, before the ini 
vention of letters, and keeping them in the 
temples, accuſtomed che people to hold theni 
ſaered. When writing became familiar, and 
they had wWholly forgotten their firſt fignifiear 
tion, they n longer ITCICTIOE 
their veneration, but an Wee pe m- 
bols which their anceſtors had only honoured. 
Qiiris and Iſis became the tutclar deities: of 
Egypt i 8 SPM Oar: Wwe 
To (565 Sen J0 ces Apis 
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Apis vpreſaged aun es und che evillgeg 

nius Ty phon eee 
I impreſſed: on cheit minds, it Was difffeult 
| to eraſe theſe ideas 


ich ut ayartbrowing the 
eſtabliſhed religion It may bes too (Fer. 
were. ewer the ſame, the priaſts adtoiily pra 
tec by this, ignorance, 10 maße chemſelx 
mediators bet wegn heaven and: cftls ang the 
diſpepſers. of che divine will yet e Hh 
to be eitcumſpect in pręſuming to judge a 
body of the learned, Whg publiched, the wife 
laws that Athens. prof ted by, and raiſed þ - 
great a: number of uſe del Ac dude mom 
| ments, w Ten. WE geflect that the * res- 
bongh kept ſeparate from the Egyptia 
in che ancient faith of Abraham, bucher 
leads erg, and prophets, no ſooner amę to the 
deſert, i than, profiting bye tha ab ſence. of ; 
Moſes, who waited, gn. the mountain .to.re- 
ceive the commandments, they forged Aaron 
tg caſt. them a golden, calf for a god. . So true 
is it that ſenſible. objects have, more. pow 75 
over the, multitude, than all. the precepts. of 
; Wisdom. | Reaſoning, impartially, we; muſt - 
percgive it is equally. difiicult and dapgergus 
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1 en, acknowledged only be 
Cod! vt hel g to thefti was "a" chain! ' of 
Hſegorics, 1 de r ſteal ecke, and matut. 
Fil cauſes; yet they bowed before the ſtares 
uf Joßiten Paas, 88e 0 Wee, Sberat 
Alöhe, Hl t & fortirads 1b Felt oat 
theſe" fabütvus deitic „ and Scorates bark 
Bbliged to fwallbw poiſon. If vou wi il to 
recollect à mf rec ent exam le ef che Han. 
Ber of eukigntening the world, rettemibet 
| Gallery, 'who,/ ate eros 3 obliged tb 
all pirdgn on his knees 2 daring te pes 
tlie tfith,” and dhnounce a, moll imports 
diſeo overy,) wis erſecuted the ie f 
bie lie, oa din exile.” | Heroic; as it is 


An Hig r in ſuch a caſe, there ee 1 


d dap of che heroifm.” e 
nne facts, and many others yl t Et, 


Ipible be belag r ly the 
5 FN they ae "ot wü 
Bott e With too with Tigo?,; 
of, in thefe en 66 „leg they Polke 
but by types, fablöt rp 6k rapid RAE, 


and i wa . * e Ving it 


Prove that; thöüg ch Ane an prieſts Were 
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5 WEN N 
not to deitroy religion. The gods of Laban, 
which Rebecca | were hieroglyphics, ; 


the fignificati TP 9 hich zr as probably loſt 
to Laban, he adored ate! images becauſe 
5 they de eſcended t lun from his. forefathers. 
| The fame thing h appened in Egypt, where 
bewerten became, the, divinitics.;of the 
ople, when they could no longer .compre- 
hend their meaning, There was. but ane, way 
rende ſuperſtition, and this ma have 
IN eh rudtion of theſe hi 1 
hut. "this ſacrifice de would have bed che 
prieſts. of Fi knowledge, Aud ob th the abſo- 
lute em pire they exerciſed. over the mind. | 
There are individuals ſufficiently DG to 
renounce the ſeductive charms of power 
pure motives of benevolence, but no b a * 
men was ever e of an effort fo ſublime. 
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written language of men, and are imitative 
and allegorical characters, differing from let- 
ters, becauſe, one paints the thoughts by 
marks and ſounds, and the other by figunss 
only. Their antiquity approaches the time 
of the. deluge; and, perhaps, precedes 5 n h 


- 


feiences, a e ee | hene. Forte 
—.— ight be eg. 


geography, and colmagraphy. ue . 


mak diſcipline and the — — 
pleat treatiſe on phyſic. Theſe works have 


undergone the fate of ſo many e others 
Barbarian; whoſe name poſterity muſt dere, 
uſed pg for {ix months, e baths 
1 - But ne er. Rl 


— ene Ken ae c 
-eughtto endeavout to read. anetho, bigh 
e, and ſacred wtiter, among the EREYp- 
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Are any means — 
away the veil with which time has covered 
min?” He who f d effect this would ac - 
_ = wi many ag 
gh 1 e no 
preentonn to this EP TT ny I wil 
al: e ſome ideas, to which the ſtudy 
and a FORE View: . che 


1 — bs n 
of the letters called ſacerdotal, with which SE 
ey wanflatec che hieroglyphics. Theſe 
uſed in the temples, and 
them all that related to religion and 
ſeience n en interms- 
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ithe vulgar tongue, which letter, happily, is 
ot loſts it exiſts in Coptie books, with Greek 
and Arabic. tranſlatione, and is found in a 
great number of manuſcripts, ſcattered over 
Egypt, and in the libraries of Europe, To 
attain a Knowledge of this fac erdotal dialect, 
Alphabets muſt either be found, or paſſages 
common to both languages. On the Walls of 
the temples, and caverns, among the hicro- 
lyphica, gre later, which, difer from, any 
known z and which, probably, were a part 
of, the ſacerdotal dialect. Thęſe are the Cha- 
.racters that ought to be Rudied, as, contain- 
ing a key to the hieroglyphics, v. hich they 
are either a continuation. or interpretation of. 
Perhaps, a a man of learning, perfectly ac- 
Auainted with the Coptic, Arabic, and He- | 
brew, who ſhould. dedicate ſeveral years, to 
this ſtudy, among the monuments, of anci- 
ent Egypt, would ccomplith eg. enterpriſe | 
MIS. LA. vw Lew 21 

Ahnother reflection — W CÞ! hs th ſtruck 
me, during my travels in this country. The 
Ammonians were an Egyptian 9 — 7 the 

1 poſts, who, BOATS 3 e en de, 
1 Rad 
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had the lame religion, the ſame information, 
2s: the ſe of Egypt. Their god no longer 
utter brarles, but his temple may ſtill fab- 

ſiſt. The farrounding county,” 'being very 
fertile, ſhould be inhabited; and this'peopl 

Having undergone no revolutions, which have 
45 "often change d Fer during n more than 


%% . OW. 


telt; but hey 155 hays been REY in me- 
wiory by tradition.  Sanchoniathon affirms 


he gained his information from the monu- 


ments of Egypt, and the books of the Am- 


monians;! Which books til ſhould remain 
in dhe bunte that gave them birth; and, 
pelllapt, in the ſan uary 'of this antique 
temple, defended by deſerts ſo vaſt. Hither, 


"then, might à mah of learning direct his foot- 


ſteps with a hope of ſucceſs. ' The road 
is ſtrewed with dangers. - Alexander, with 
numerous attendants, and camels loaded with 
Water an N was near periſhing in 
the attempt. One of the armies of Cam- 
OR was btrrie under the ſands, and not a 
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ſoldier eſcaped to reviſit his native county. 
But what will not the fortitude of a man, 
guided by the light, and inflamed with the 


„ 


love of ſcience, undertake ? Til fome erudite 
European has viſited the temple. of Ammon, 
and informed .rolightened. nations what 'are 
its treaſures, and what its remains, it will 
be natural to. ſuppoſe an Egyptian, © colony 
refides in its neighbourhood, and that t this 
colony has p reſerved, its native tongue, 
and the interpretation of hieroglyp 

am further led to believe this.c colony. 
becauſe the Oaſes I have traced. on the: map 
are ſtill inhabi ted, and the Bey of Girga 
ſends a,Cachef to govern the one which is 
neareſt to that city. A. traveller wo ſhould 
dare to traverſe tlie deſerts which divide them 
From the banks of the Nile, would Ei mo- 
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e 6, find is irn Nr; eis Pelz, Fax 

e, # ad "the Oaſet; pay ar Spene, to ub- 
fort the” folfFtial well; traverſe Yemen, aut 

OE and manuſcripts, remain ut 

"Meta," dur the pilgrimage ;'" and, leur 

8 0 From that cy, and from Medina, works, 
And mhforination, 'unknown'in Europe, travel 
abi Perræu, and Deſerta, and male 
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Many TE: 8 things Wb be veri- 
fied in Egypt, and the following are propo- 
ſitions offered to whoever deſire to render 
themſelves uſeful in arts and ſciences, and 
acquire ſuch precious informa mation as ſhall 
Honor Wir country. 
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The great lake? Menzala ſhould: his en- 
mined; its butlets into the Mediterranean 
ſounded; the Ile: of Tanis landed at; here, 
according to the Arabian writers, and the 
natives, grand ruins, and antique mächles, 
are to be found; The voyage ſhould be con- 
tinued to the extremity of the lake, and the 
remains of Peluſium, and Farima; viſited; 
where the Arabian geographers deſefibe a 
tomb which en be _ of Pempey the 
Great. 245 10 nnd eld ini of} Yum | 
The traveller ſhould© esd the canal of 
Sebennytus, now Semennoùd, to the lake 
Bourtos, and examine the ruins of ancient 
Butis, where Herodotus places the ſanctu- 
ary « of Latona, Hhewn from one aſtoniſiing 
block of granite, which 1 Have ceſeribea, f 
after that hiſtorian,” Rs 9 5000 
E T he remains of Naucrätje, and Sais, hear 
Fac 0a; and thoſe. of Phacufa,” and Buba“ 
ſtus, by Which the famous canal 'of 'the 
4 Pioletnies p aſſed, mould be ſearchedl. Dann 

A ibs of det; g Arabs mould be 
tr reated with, that he mi; ght rocted td the 
0465 of Aion, „ 1 höt Far a ftom the las 
Meeris, and, From: hens to the terhple of 
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| Jupiter Ammon, ſo famdus in Antiquity, and 
where the ancient language of Egypt might; | 
be hoped to be recovered; and, perhaps, 


backs which might ſerve to interpret the hies 


roglyphies. Ing Biß eit briere 28 vifen 
TFhe three Oaſes ſhould be viſited; and | 


people, and the monuments, they contain, 


now loft to the World, deſcribed; : Ain 
Al ſtay of eight or ten days ſhould be made 


at. Syene, to diſeover the Solſtitial well, and 


verify the admirable obſervation of the ancic 
e e ane who, when the ſun. artiped 
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in the waer ar the zen, this aſtronge 
mical Delle eee Re be 

No European „ for theſe eighteen ans 
years, has trayclled the places I have men- 
tioned, or verified the facts. Such diſcove- 

ries require a man well acquainted with | anti- 
quity, and perfectly inſtructed 1 in the manners 
religion, and language of the Arabs; ; nor 
need ſuch a man end his trayels here: he 
might paſs the red ſea, as a Mahometan wers 
chant, viſit all its ae ; reſt. ſome months at 


oka, Where he v would find rare imanuſcript ipts 
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| g⁰ to 9 the: ancient capital of the ki kings 
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pretence of religion . andttadei-exatnino:the 
library, begun long before Mahomet, buy the 
ſcarceſt manuſcripts, or hays them copiad, 
and, after having abſeryed the religion; com- 
merce, and buildings in that-eiy; ag anciedt 
as, Iſhmael, he: might depart wich the cara- 
van of Damaſcus, and repoſe, after his fatigna, 
in that beautiful capital of Syria, Where he 
miahe alfa Prenfgn trat ah of HS . 
on books, & ges Kcne HA to ige gain 
WMhoever could ſucceed in. ſuch a Voyage, 5 
he pains and perils. of, which are innumera- 
ple. might afford Europe .Athiſtory,; abſo- 
lutely new, concerning the nations of Arabia: 
the interior, parts af which are as little known 
as the foreſts af Ne: Zealand. Numerous 
intereſting diſcoveries might be. added to na- 


tural hiſtory, and geographypand, perhaps, he 
would have 427 ha appineſs tc to reſtore to, Ta- 
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| Eitirs, Livy, an d Diodorus Si -plus 10 0 Perf. 
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of their immorta Works Fo We are > Joſt ; for 
they were tranſlated by t th 
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